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TEE  AUTHORS  OF  TEE  MARXI85-LWWISV 
CLASSICS  ON  CRITICALLY  ACCEPTING  THE 
CULTURAL  TRA DITTOS 


£  The  following1  is  a  full  translation  of  an 
article  entitled  HKs~k.4  o-sau  chu-i  ching-tien  tso- 
ehia.  lun  p*  i-p*  en-ti  chi-ob*  eng  wen-hua  ch,uan-t*ttn.gM 
(English  version  above)  ,  appearing  in  ffen-i  Pao 
(literary  Gazette)  ,  Peiping,  No*  6,  26  Mar  oO^pj)  2~VyJ 

Wen**i  Pao  Editor’s  Comment s  In  dealing  with  the 
■cultural  heritage  and  the  cultural  tradition  left  over 
from  the  old  age,  the  proletariat  neither  blindly  re¬ 
ject  then  nor  blindly  worship  thes.  Rather  it  uses 
the  critical  spirit  of  Marxism  to  scientifically  eva¬ 
luate  and  summarise  thorn,  distinguishing  between  the 
cream  and  the  ruobi&h,  and  inherits;  those  things  which 
•are  still  useful  today*  Without  the  thorough  criticism 
of  old  culture,  without  the  thorough  remolding  of  the 
old  tradition,  and  without  the  difficult  task  of  doing 
away  with  the  rotten  and  the  picking  out  of  the  good, 
there  will  be  no  correct  inheritance,  and  there  will 
be  no  correct  reform  and  creation. 

We  must  adopt  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  rich 
heritage  and  the  excellent  traditions  both  in  China 
and  in  foreign  countries* 

Modern  revisionists  and  bourgeois  literati  have 


Incorrectly . exploited  the  -cultural  heritage' of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Europe ,  specially  beautifying  .such 
portions  of  this  heritage  as  are  antagonistic  toward 
the  spirit  of  socialism  and  Communism.'  They  have  in¬ 
tentionally  confused  ’the  basic  differences  between 
proletarian  ideology  and  bourgeois  ideology,  between 
proletarian  literature  and  art  and  bourgeois  literat¬ 
ure  and  art.  Tfcoy  have  created  the  cult  of  the  blind 
worship  of  the  bourgeois  cultural  tradition,  and 
arbitrarily  definied  as  permanently  immutable  the 
traditional  ideas,  viewpoints  and  concepts  of  hour-’ 
geois  literature  and.  art.  All  this  constitutes  a 
means  with  which  they  use  bourgeois  ideology  to  oppose 
proletarian  ideology,  end  use  bourgeois  literature'  and 
art  to  oppose  proletarian  literature  and  art. 

In  order  to  critically  inherit  the  bourgeois  cul¬ 
tural  legacy  and  cultural  traditions,  to  attack  the 
deceptive  propaganda  of  the  revisionists  and  the  bour¬ 
geois  literati,  and  to  carry  out  to  the  ead  the  struggl 
for  the  esta hLishmer t  of  the  proletariat  and  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  realm  of  'ideology, 
comrades  in  the  literary  and  art  circles  must  penetrat- 
iagly  understand  the  important  writings  of  the  authors 
of  Marxist  classics  on  the  question  of  the  cultural 
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heritage  ana  cultural  tradition,  The  set  of  materials 
^resented  here  has  been  compiled  be  meet  this  need. 

March  I960.,  . 

i 

I.  Spiritual  Production  Must  Be  Reformed  in 
•  Keeping  with  the  reform  of  Materiel  Production 

The  people’s  ideaa,  viewpoints  and  conceptions,  to  put  it 
briefly,  their  conception ,  Must  undergo  changes  with  the  changes 
in  the  living  conditions  of  the  people,  the  social  relations  of 
the  people,  and  the  social  existence  of  the  people  *  -Is  ic  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  specially  brilliant  mind  tc  understand  this? 

Does  not  the  history  of  thinking  prove  that  spiritual  pro¬ 
duction  undergoes  changes  along  with  changes  in  material  product¬ 
ion?  At  any  given  age,  the  ruling  ideology  is  nothing  but  the 
ideology  of  the  ruling-  class. 

People  say  that  ideology  can  promote  the  revolution  of 
society.  But  such  a  statement  merely  explains  the  following 
fact:  when  the  factors  for  a  new  society  have  been  evolved  with- 
it!  the  ranks  of  the  old  society,  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
ideology  and  the  disintegration  of  old  lit ,ng  conditions  are  j 
developed  simultaneously,  ! 

When  the  ancient  age  was  on  its  way  to  extinction,  Christ¬ 
ianity  liberated  the  various  ancient  religions .  In  the  '18 th 
century  when  Christianity  vas  in  turn  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
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exploits  another-  group*  It  1*  therefore  rot  at  .all  strange  to 
see  that '  while  the  social  consciousness  may  be  different  in  each 
age,  and  there  j&ay  fee  thousands  of  forms  of  this  coiisclouacees, 
there  is  a  common  pattern  in  development,  one  in  which  an  ideo¬ 
logical  conaoieusnsss  will  only  cease  to  exist  after  the  class 
antithesis  has  been  thoroughly  eliminated* 

The  Coraattnist  revolution,  seeks  to  resolutely  break  down  the 
relatione  of  ownership  left  over  from  the  past.  It  is  therefore 
not  all  strange  to  see  that  in  the  course  of  its  own  dev©™ 
lopraeat  it  must  most  resolutely  break  down  all  past  ideas* 

(Extracts  from  Marx  and  Engels:  Comcm'alst  Manifesto , 
see  "Complete  forks  of  Earx  'end  Safe  Is,  Volume  .XV, 
pp  488 -hg 9,) 

In  every  age,  the  ideology' of  the  ruling  ci&ss  is  the 

3,  '  * 

ruling  ideology.  This  ie  to  say,  the  class  which  is  the 
physical  force  that  rules  a  society  is  at  the  same  time  the 
spiritual  fores  of  that  social  rule.  The  clans  that  controls 
the  materials  for  physical  production  at  the  earns  time  controls 
the  materials  for  spiritual  production.  Accordingly,  generally 
speaking,  the  ideology  of  the  peoples  who  do  not  possess  the 
materials  for  production  must  be  subservient  to  the  ruling  class. 

The  ideology  of  the  ruling  class  is  merely  the  aanifeetat-j 


ion  of  the  ideas  on  material  relationships  of  the  class,  the 
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material  relationships  manifested  in  ideological  forms,  Thun 
it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  relationships  that  enable  the 
class  in  question  to  become  the  ruling  class.  If  is  thus  the 
ruling  ideology  of  that  class.  Of  the  individuals  who  consti¬ 
tute  this  class,  there  are  some  who  have  their  own  consciousness 
and  can  thus  carry  out  thinking.  They  are  precisely  carrying 
out ,  on  behalf  of  the  class,  the  rule  of  and  decision  on  the 
specific  historical  age.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  all  realms  of  activities..  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  thinkers,  producers  of  thought  and  also  rulers. 
They  manage  the  production  and  distribution  of  thought  of  the 
age.  That  is  to  say.  their  ideology  is  the  railing  ideology  of 
the  age.  For  example ,  in  a  specific  age  the  state  power  of  the 
King,  the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  struggle  for  the  right 
of  rule,  and  that  rule  is  divided.  In  such  a  country,  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  division. of  ruling  power  has  become  the  ruling ' ideo¬ 
logy,  and  people  all  refer  to  it  as-  "the  permanent  law.*1 

Division  of  labor  (which  we  have  earlier  stated  as  a  major 
force  in  early  history)  is  now  also  manifested  in  the  ruling 
class  in  the  form'  of  mental  labor  and  physical  labor.  So  in  this 
class,  some  of  its  members  serve  as  the  thinkers  of  the  class 
(they  are  its  active  representatives  adept  in  -generalizing 
thought,  people  who  .make  it  their  main  source  of  living  the 
production  of  the  ideals’  of  their  class).  At  the  same  time 
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other  members  of  the  class  aiopt  a  somewhat  negative  stand  on" 
these  thoughts  and  ideals,  but  are  willing  to  accept  them  be¬ 
cause  the  repre&entat i\ e c  first  mentioned  are  the  active  members 
of  the  class  and  the  others  do  not  have  the  came  amount,  of  time 
to  go  about  producing  thoughts  and  ideals  for  their  own  good. 

Within  tbs  class,  the  separation  of  the  two  groups  may 
reach  the  stage  in  which  they  ars  to  a  certain  extent  antagonis¬ 
tic  or  even  hostile  toward  each  other.  However,  once  they  face 
a  real  conflict,  the  darker  threatens  the  class  as  a  whole,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  di sapnea ranee  of  that  superficial  phenomenon  in  which 
the  ruling  ideology  appears  to  be  not  the  ideology  of  tae  ruling 
class  but  e  power  different  from  the  power  of  trie  ruling  class,- 
then  the  hostility  between  tns  two  groups  will  disappear.  In  © 
given  age ,  the  existence  of  revolutionary  ideology  .mue-t  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  existence  of  the  rrvolut.ionc.ry  class?.  The  necess¬ 
ary  conditions  for  this  revolutionary-  class  have  been  mentioned 

before, 

\ 

He never,  in  the  observation  of  historical  movement a,  when 
people.-  so »o rate  the  ideology  of  tae  ruling  class-  from  tits  ruling 
claes  itself,  and  put  sue h  ideology  or.  an  independent  basic, 
when  .people  do  not  attach  'imoortance  *.p  the  conditions  -  govern¬ 
ing  the  production  of  euch  ideal  o.gy  and  tbs  producers,  aid  when 
they  belittle  the  foundation:?  of  these  ideologi  es  -  individuals 
and  historical  environments  we  nay  then  say  that  in  the  eg®  of 
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the  rule  of  the  eristrocacv,  there  'was  a  time  when  such'  ideas 

' 

as  chastity  and  loyalty  held  the  ruling  position ».  and  in  the  j 
age  of  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie,  there  was  a  time  when  the  j 
ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  held  the  ruling  position*  Saner- '  :j 
ally  speaking,  the  ruling  class  gave  itself  such  illusions.  j 
All  historians  -  'principally  those  from  the'  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  -  hold  historical  conceptions  which  must  lead  j 

them  to  the  realisation  that  more  and  more  abstract  ideas*  that 

•v 

is  to  say,  more  -an  more ' ideas  expressed  in  generalities,  were 

'  '  | 
beginning  to  hold  the  ruling  position*  The  question  lies  in 

this;  any  new  class  that  replaces  the  previous,  ruling  class 

must ,  in  order  to  reach  its  own  goal,,  describe  its  own  interests 

as  the  common  interests  of  all  members  of  society.  To  put  it 

in  an  abstract  manner,  it  must  impose  on  its  own  interests  a 

universal  cloak,  presenting  them  as  the  ideas  which  are  solely 

rational  and  acceptable  to  ala.. 

The  class  carrying  out  the  revolution  (referring  solely  to 

its  antithesis  to  another  class)  from  the  very  beginning  does' 

not  emerge  as  a  class,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  entire 

society.  It  assumes  the  role  of  the  representative  'of  the 

(3) 

whole  society  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  class.  This  is 
because  at  the  beginning  its  own  interests  are  more  or  less  re¬ 
lated  to  the  common "interests  of  all  other  classes  who  do  not 
hold  e  place  in.  the  ruling  group,  and  because  its  own  interests,! 
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wader  the  ©p-p  reesion  of  the  relationship'  existing  then-/  had  not 
yet  been  developed  into  the  specie!  interests  of  a  special  class • 

For  this  reason,  the  victory  of  such  a  class  is  also  bene¬ 
ficial  to  many  people  of  other  classes  which  ha.fi  not  acquired 
ruling  rights*  However,  at  the  most,  such  people  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  status  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  ruling  class* 
When  the  French  bourgeoisie  overthrew  the  ‘rale  of  the  aristo- 
oarcy,  before  many  members  of  the  proletariat  there  rose  the 
possibility  of  their  being  raised  to  the  level  above  that  of  that 
proletariat,  but  at  the  west  they  could  only  to  transformed  into 
the  bou rgeoisle . 

It  can  thus  be  seen  tbs t  the  foundation  which  a  new  class 
can  utilise  for  the  building  of  its  om  rule  ia  broader  than 
the  foundation  of  the  previous  ruling  class*  However,  the  anti*»j' 
thesis  between  the  classes  not  gaining-  access  to  the  ruling  I 
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\  the  rule  of  &  specific  class  as  the  rule  of-'  a  certain  kind  of 

l  ideology. 
jj 

[  ,  •  (Extracts  from  Marx  and  Engels:  l!Ger;r.an  Ideology” , 

•  from  "Karx  and  Engels  on  Art” »  pp  I 62-16$.) 


i,  . .  .  As  to  the  departments  of  thought  which  rise  high,  to  'l 

i  .  '  w 

|  .  ■•.'■•:■  ■  i 

\  the  skies,  soch  as  religion  and  philosophy,  they  all  have  their  $ 

|  >  '  ■  "  I 

|  nre-hiatorical.  contents  which  arc  discovered  during  a  specified  I 

j  historical  period,  contents  which-  we  ae.y  now ■  consider  preposter-'  i 

■  "  •'  '  .  ■  -  1 

oris.  Ail  the  false  ideas  concerning  the  world  of  nature,  toe  i 

| 

true  character  of  man,  the  soul,- and  magic  cower  mostly  t/Ojesesa  •  | 

/  ■ "  -  ’  ' 

I 

an  economic ' foundation'  of  a  negative 'nature.  The  low  stage  of  \ 

.  1 
{! 

economic  development  in  the  pre-hist orical  era  needed  false  Ideas! 

:  '  .  ~  f 

;  j 

I  on  the  world  of  nature  to  supplement  Its  deficiencies . ' or  even  f 

i  '  '  i 

} resorted  to  such  falsa  ideas  as.. conditions  for  development  or  j 

\  ■  1 
treasons  for  its  existence,  1 

[  :  ‘  i 

?  | 

I  Although  economic  nc-hus  had  been,'  and.  bee:«:-e  more  and  more  { 

f  ’  | 

| the  major  causes  for  the  development  of  know ledge  on  nature ,  \ 


?it  will  be  doltish  indeed 


seek  economic  justifications  for 


11  the  preposterous  primeval  views.  Scientific  history  elimin* 


10 


«,*>*•***  «■ 


*  '  V. 


a  tea  the 'preposterous  views,  or  change©  them  into  new  views,  | 

making  history  less  infested  with  preposterous  views.  People  | 

engaged  in  this  task,  belong  to  a.  special  department  in  the  di vi~ 

-  | 

sion  of  labor,  and  they  consider  themselves  as  dealing  with  an  j 
independent  department .  3c  long  &s  they' become  an  independent  j 

•  I 

r 

group  within  the  division  cf  labor  in  society,  their  products,  | 

including  the  mistakes,  must  in  turn  affect  the  development  of  j 

the  entire  society,  and  even  economic  development.  But  be  this  | 

| 

ae  it  may,  they  themselves  are  still  under  the  control  and  in-  j 

finance  of  economic  development.  In  philosophy,  for  example,  | 

this  situation  can  be  more  easily  proved  for  the  bourgeois  | 

period.  I 

Hobbes was  the  first  modern  materialist  (speaking  for  | 

the  l8tb.  century)  ,  but  at  the  time  the  whole  of  Europe  was  ) 

| 

in  the  peak  of  aonarchial  despotism,  and  England  was  beginning  j 
to  see  a.  struggle  between  this  despotism  and  the  people,  and  he  S 

(A)  I 

was  a  supporter  of  the  despotic  system.  Locke,  in  religions 
as  in  politic®,  was  a  production  of  class  compromise  in  1688. 

The  British  proponents  of  deism,  and  their  more  thorough  success-) 
ore  the  French  materialists  were  one  hundred  par  cent  bourgeois  j 
philosophers.  The  French  materialists  were  even  philosophers  j 
of  the  bourgeois  revolution.  In  German  philosophy  from  Kart  to 
Hegel,  the  vulgar  face  of  the  German  bourgeoisie  was  sometimes  1 


expressed  in  a  positive,  role  and  sometimes  in  a  negative  role. 


-Sfc»9«S*. 
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!  |  However ,  the  philosophy  of  each  age,  as  a 'special  division  j 

I  of  labor,  has  for  its  pre-requisite  certain  specific  ideological' 

I  ’  ’■  ' 

j  materials  given  it  by  its  forerunners,  and  with  which  it  stakes  a. 

f  > 

i  start.  This  has  led  to  the  phenomenon  that  an  economically  back! 

j  ward  country  may  still  be  a  forerunner  in  philosophy.  In  the  . { 

4  “  •  .  .  \ 

|  l8th  century  this  was  true  in  the  case  of  France  in  relation  \ 

|  to  Britain  (though  British  philosophy  had  been  used  as  a  basis  ! 

I  ■  5 

\  by  the  French . )  Later  this  was  also  true  for  Germany  in  relate  i 
\  l 

i 

i  ion  to  Britain  and  France,  ? 

I  I 

I  l 

f  However,  both  in  France  and  in  Germany ,•  the  universal  pros- 1 

j  '  ■  '  i 

1  perity  in  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  age  was  the  result  I 


I  of  economic  advance.  Economic  development  in  the  end  did  escort 
I  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other  departments*  Of  this  I 


j  have  no  doubt.  But  such  control  occurs  only  within  tbe  scope  of  | 

I  the  specific  conditions  affecting  the  department  concerned.  In  | 

1  "  ! 

;  t 

|  philosophy,  for  example,  such  controlling  influence  occures  j 
)  "  '  . 

{  only  *it bin  the  scope  of  the  specific  conditions  of  the  role  j 
J  '  .  .  I 

i,  f 

!  played  by  economic  influences  over  the  philosophical  materials  | 

v  •  .'.'■■■■  .4 

*  supplied  by  the  forerunners  (and  these  economic  influences  can  j 

!  -  -  -  -  ■  .  i 

;  only  piety  their  role  under  the  cloak  of  politics  or  other  I 

[  '  '  \ 
l  factors) *  Here  economy  does  net  newly  create  anything,  but  it  j 

1  decides  the  change  and  further  development  of  existing  ideolo- 

f  .  '  ■  t 

I  | 

|  gieal  materials.  Even  this  small  role  is  generally  indirect,  J 

J  "  "  ;  ;  ! 

]  What  exerts  great  and  direct  influence  over  ohilosouhy  is  its  g 

I 

J  .  . . . . .  _ . 


OSsaSe-T** 
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I  mr-  r"TT^'  -~-  •)7-",“i— ,i\ripv  -  ur  MM  ut»  nnf ^T^y-iV a— 

political,  legal  and  morel  reflection.  I 

f  '  '  l 

(Extracts  from  Engels :WT©  K.  Smith'* ,  .Bee  Seceleet'ed  f 

i 

Works  of  Marx  and  Engels ,  vol,  < 

£ 

t  .* 

\  Kr»  Proudhon  has  further  failed  to  understand  that  since  | 

people  have  produced  social  relationship  in  accordance  with  < 

their  material  production,  at  the  sate  time  they  have  also  pro-”  * 
dace  various  ideas  and  categorJ.es,  that  is  tc  say,  the  abstract  j 
and  ideological  expressions  of  such  social  relationships,  Thus,j 
like  the  social.'  relationships  they  represent,  categories  are  j 

i  ‘i 

also  Kon-perzaanent .  They  are  historical  and  transitory  pro-  j 

!  1 

I  ducts.  To  Mr •'Proudhon,  the  situation  Is  entirely  the  opposite^ 

1 1 

abstraction  and  category  are  the  primary  causes.  According  to  i 

I  '  ' 

his  view,  history  is  created  by  abstratness  and  category,  and 

■  | 

$  not  my  man.  In  themselves,  abstractness  and  category  are  sepa-  f 

I  | 

rated  from  the  people  and  their  material  activities,  and  are  f 

immortal,  immutable  and  fixed.  It  is  the  product  of  pure  rea-  ; 

son.  "in  a  word,  this  is  to  say  that  abstractness  is  in  itself 

abeT£et.  What  a  beautiful  specimen  of  redundance. 

(Extracts  fro:;,  -  ary:  !t?c>  P-.  V.  Aainov,  see  Selected 

/forks  of  :  a rx  and  Engels,  Vol.'ll,  p.  t-^9 « ) 

i 

A  system  of  thought  is  the  orccess  created  by  the  so-called 

.  1 

thinkers.  Though  it  is  created  consciously,  the  consciousness  f 

1  ( 

|  is  false.  The  real  motive  cower  that  pashes  tns  thinker  for-  I 


ward  is  for  ever  a  mystery  to  him,  for  ot her wise  it  would  not 


|  have  beer;  the  process  of  thought*  It  can  thus  he  seen  that  a  j 

|  thinker-  has  ••-given  himself  the  idea  of  a  false  or  .superficial  :■ 

*  : 

L  .  ■  .  ■ 

I  motive  power.;  Since  it  is  a  process  of  thought,'  both  its  content 

|  ■  j 

|  and  its  form  oust  have  been  -pro cured  from  pure  thinking  -  either j 

;  his  own  thinking,  or  the  thinking , of  teachers  before  him*  He  f 

!  .  .  ; 
f 

i  just  plays  with  the  mate-  rials  for  thinking,  and  naively  holds  ? 
\  '  ■  \ 
i  J 

••  that  such  -materials  Have  come  from  thinking.  He  does  hot  study  | 

?  .  -  •  i 

I  other  things,  sources  more  distant  and  not  related  to  thinking*  i 

j  j 

;  Such  an  approach  to  things  is  for  him  natural ,  .  for  to  him,  since  | 

l  the  actions  cf  any  person  are  carried  out  theourh  tiiinking ,  then  \ 

!  '  -  :  ■]' 

j  such  actions  seem  ultimate  to  rest  on  thinking  as  -the  foundations 

|  | 

j  Historical  thinkers  (the  term  history  here  is  only  .a  concept 

i  "  ■■■  ■  I 

I  like  politics, ' law,  philosophy  and  theology  -  in  a  word,  it  not  j 

[  f 

|  only  relates  to  the  world  of  nature ,  but  also  related  to  all  .  j 

(  social  realms,  a  collective  terminology)  in'  any  scientific  j 

j  ,  | 

I  '  j 

|  independently  evolved  by  the  thinking  of  people  of  past  ages, and  { 

|  •  I 

i  they  have  been  further  independently  developed  in  the  ainds  of  I 
|  '  '  ■  j 

1  the  later  asres.  Of  course,  facts  outside  this  or  that  real*'  ,  ad 

i  ~  ■  > 

|  contributory  causes ,  can  also  influence  the  development,  but  aucq 

j  '  .  ] 

|  facts  ,  according  to  our  understanding, ‘are  also  the  fruits  of  | 

5  "  s 

| the  thinking  process.  So  from  beginning  to  end  we  continue  to  [ 

I  ...  | 

{ remain  within  the  category  of  thinking,  and  this  •thinking  seers  I 

I  ,  :  :  Ki'  >  .  J 

i caps ole  of  assimilating  even  the  most  stubborn  facts.  % 
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£ 

•  ...It  is. precisely,  the  form  of  the  estate  machinery,  the  j 

system  .of  legal  authority,  this  outward  manifestation  of  the  | 

i 

independent  history '  of -thinking  in  any  realm,  that  first  confuse,!. 

tha  majority  of  the  people*  If  wo  say  that  Luther  and  j 

-  .  { S)  I 

Oalrin  .  tt overwhelmed"  official  Catholicism,  and  that  Hegel  [ 


I  "overwhelmed"  Kant  and  Fichte,  -  if  we  say  that  Rousseau  with  * 

I 

t  ms  republican  Social  Con  tract  indirectly.  rt  o  ver whelm  ed"  tha  i 

|  constitutionalist  Montesquieu,  we  shall  still  remain  within  the  j 

|  limits  of  theological,  philosophical  and  political •  theory,  regie|« 

|  ‘  :i 

|  taring  a  stage  of  development  in  thinking  in  these  realms,  a  '* 

j  .  ■  .  j 

|  process  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  category  at  thinking*  ■  | 

f  ■  '  -  V  I 

f  This  was  followed  by  the  emergence  of  the  bourgeois  illu-| 

sions  of  the  permanency  and  absolute  perfection  of  capita liet  ? 

production,  Even  the  15 overwhelming’''  of  the  mercantilists'  by  j 

/  n\  f,.  .  f 

the  agriculturists  and  AdJr*  Smith''  J  was  also  considered  a  pure- 

— — -  - — - — -  -  I 

,  changed  economic  facte,  but  the  ultimate  attainment  of  real  | 
understanding  of  the  permanently  and  universally  existing  j 

!f  6  \  1 

facts*  It  can  be  seen  that  bed  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted'' f 
j  and  Philip  Auguetr*®^ ^practiced  free  trade 5  and  did  not  involve'  ] 
themselves  in  the  Crusades,  then  the  hunger ,  poverty  and  ignior-  1 
|  ance  of  five  centuries  would  have  bean  avoided.  ( 


(Extracts  from.  Bagels:  “To  Mohring,"  see  Selected 
-  Works  of  Kerx  and  Engels,  Vol.  II,  pp«  488-469* ) 


m>SKW; 
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Tradition  is  a  great  obstacle,  an • obstruction  force  in 
history.  It  is  however  only  a  passive  force  arid  aust  fee  wiped 
out.  .Religion  likewise  cannot  for  ever  serve  as  a  pillar  of 
capitalist  society.  If  our  legal,  philosophical  and  religions 
ideas  are  all  the  near  and  distant  branches  of  the  economic 
relationships  which  at  the  moment  occupy  the  ruling  position  in 
society,  then  these  ideas  cannot  remain  for  ever  after  the  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships'  have  been  basically  changed,  Either  we 
believe  in  super-natural  miracles,  or  we  must  admit  that  the 
theology  of  any  religion  cannot  save  a  dying;  society. 

(Extracts  from  Engels  i’'Tha  Ideal  of  Socialism 
Develops  into  a  Science, '*  see  Selected  Works  of 
Marx  and.  Engels,  Voi.  II,  p.  115») 


II.  We  Must  E reak  Dows  Old.  Iracll  tion  'Thoroughly 


If  We  Are  to  Establish  Hew  Tradi  'tioh 
People  create  their  own  history,  but  such  creative  work  | 

i 

is  not  carried  out  according  to  their  own.  wishes,  not  under  f 

•  •  t 

i 

condii  ions  they  -  lay  down  for  themselves.-  They  do  so  under  f 


conditions  already  directly  existent,  already  in  their  hands,  I 

s 

.  £ 

•  '  j 

and  inherited  from  the  past.  All  the  traditions  of  the  j 

deed  ancestors,  like  evil  drears,  envelop  the  minds  of  the  f 
people.  Just  as  when  the  people  seen  to  be  remolding  the  ) 

things  around  them,  and  creating  things ' they  did  not  have  I 
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before,  just  at  a  time  c?  such  a  revolutionary  .oriels,  they  :.| 

•  l: 

{ 

weak-miud edly  resort  to  .radical  powers,  teak  help  from  the 
dead  souls  of  the  past,  use  their  names,  combat  slogans  and  ,  J 

j 

clotne a ,  so  that  donning  aach  ancient  and  funny  clothes,  f 

i 

speaking-  in  such  borrowed  tonemes,  they  present  a  net?  act  in  .} 

world  history*  l 

For  example,  Lather  donned  the  clothes  of  the  apostle  Paul;1: 

and  the  revolution  of  l?i9  to  lb  14 ,  donned  successively  the  \ 

.1 

I 

clothes  of  the  Ron an  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire;  and  the  ) 


revolution  of  1843  only  resorted  to  reluctantly  don  the  clo~  j 


the©  of  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  l?c9  and.  that  of  1793  ‘J 


t-o  1795*  It  is  just  like  »  student,  who  has  just  learned  a 


i  foreign  language,  who  always  inwardly  translates  the  foreign  \ 

j  j 

|  larva  gage  into  his  native  language.  Only  when  he  can  translate  j 

i  .  ? 

s  a  foreign  language  into  its  own  without  ex  fort,  arid  can  dispense 

I  ’  '  | 

|  with  thinking  in  hxs  own  tongue  when  using  the  foreign  language  j 

I  may  he  b’a  considered  to  ha ve  assimilated  the  spirit  of  the  new  'I 

«  l 

I  S 

j  language  ,  to  have  mas  term'd  the  use  of  -the  rev  language,  j 

Ji 

Nevertheless,  however  lack i nr  may  bourgeois  society  be  ( 

f  ^ 

i"  | 

j.  in  -the  heroic  sririt  5  its  birth  had  called  for  courageous  5 

i  I 

i  l 

|  acts-,  self  sacrifices,  terrorist  methods,  civil  wars  and  nation 4 

i  .  ^ 

\  al  *i> re*  In  the  solemn  model,  tradition  of  the  Roman  Republic ,  j 

|  ^ 

|  the  fighters  of  bourgeois  society  found  their  needed  ideal,  1 


art  forn,  and  illusion,  sc  that  they  tr.sy  not  themselves  see 


X? 


* <  •'  •  h.-vsi.w . .  —w  ;tx#t*£cK--  -.VriCf v«H& <Sf .-.’i ■> . sks^:  ."&pv .  ‘r*j&'*2.r*i ’t? v ’Jw:  ■*>tt®ee>',!fc^. 

•  S' 

the  narrow  content  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  which  they  are  fight-  j 
lug,  and  so'  that  they  may  preserve  their  zeal  at  the  high  level  I 

i 

of  a  great  historical  tragedy.  >■ 


i  For  example*  on©  century  a mo*  at  another  stage  of  develop-  I 

j  "  ..’■■-■■  I 

|  ment ,  Cromwell  and  the  British  people,  in  the  interests  of  theiri 
\  own  bourgeois  revolution,  had • made  use  of  the  words,  zeal  and  1 

!  I 

t  illusion  of  the  "Old  Testament.”  When  the  real  goal  was  gained,? 

f  u 

j  when  the  reform  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  British  society  was  res-  s 

! 

6  ' 

|  limed,  Locke  replaced  the  Prouhet  ’♦A-wa-ku.”  f 

\  •  •  •  | 

5  If  can  thus  be  seen,  that  in  these  revolutions,  the  dead 

|  were  resurrected  in  order  to 'praise  the  new  struggles,  and  not  i 

■  1 

?  to  reluctantly  copy  the  old  struggles.-  They  were  to  raise  to  i 

!  .  •  ■  | 

i  a  higher  level  the  ia&crined  significance  of  e  certain  cause ,  and-! 

5  “  .  s-  .1! 

«  f 

[  not  to  avoid  the  solution  of  this  cause  in  realities*  They  were! 

] 

|  to  seek  anew  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  add  steot  to  let  the  J 
I  dead  souls  of  the  revolution" to  move  about  again  *  | 


The . social  revolution  of  the  19th  century  could  not  obtain  j 

J 

■  ■  ! 

it©  inspiration  from  the  past ,  bat  only  from  the  future*  It 

t 

could  not  be  started  before  it  basically  broke  down  the"  super-  .» 

■  i 

! 

stitious  worshin  of  old  things*  The • revolutions • of  the  past  l 

'  '  “•  ..  "  .  ’  '  I 

needed  some  past  things  as  the  reminisc enc ee  of  world  history,  s 

| 

in  order  to  cover  up  their  own  contents  before  themselves . '  The  I 


revolutions  of  the  19th  •  century  must  -let  the  dead  bury  th easel- 
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. ,  '  •*:  .  „,M  |(  ,  ,  ,, ,ir-l — ' . — ■  ■  frlWM"***^'**'^**-  -•  | 

ve*,  bi>  that  they  may  clarify  their  own  contents.  Xn  the  past  | 
phraselogy  was  more  important  than  content  ,  today  content  is 

.*  ■  s»  *pn  •■*  «.»  *■  *  . 

more  important  than  phraselogy* 

(Extracts  from  Marx:" The  Coup  of  Louis  rionarparte, 
see  Selected  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.  X,  ! 

p.  2.2 ‘5. )  5 

■  '  .  ■  •  ■  ■  ! 

I  express  felicitations  for  scientific  prosperity.  The  | 

people  of  this  science  understand  the  original  traditional  .1 

!•  strength  and  significance  of  anci«K.ee ,  and  are  adept  in  the  | 
\  utilisation,  of  this  tradition,  in  the  interests  of  science,  hut  S 

i  1 

|  will  not  follow  tradition  blindly* •  This  is  known  to  ail.  1 
(  wish  to  speak  on  such  a  scientific  strong  man,  who  is  also 
the  greatest  personality  of  the  modern  age.  I  refer  to  our 
teacher,-  our  fosterer  Lento ♦  «  » 

(Extracts  from  Stalin  ^‘Speech  at  the  Kremlin 
reception  for  workers  in  higher  educational 
institutions, *»  See  »» Stalin  on  Literature  arid 
Art'S  pp  M6-4?.) 

The  May  4  Movement  promoted  a  cultural  revolution' which  } 

t 

was  a  movement  thoroughly.  opposed  to  .  feudal  culture.  Since  j 

;  } 

the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  there  nad  never  been  such  a  great  { 

i 

and  thorough  cultural  revolution.  At  the  time  it  made  great 
achievements  with  its  two  great  banners  of  the  cultural  rcvo~ 


;i. 
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f 


and  opposition  to  c*Id  literature  and  promotion  of  hew  literature* 
:  (Extracts  from  Kao  Tee-tung:  ,s0n  iTes?  De®ocracy,t ,  see  I 
Selected  Works  of  Mao  5?se~ttmg',  Vol.  II.  p«  67-1*) 


■  .  -  ? 

III.  We  Must  Critically  Inherit,  ana  if 

■  S 

Oppose  Blind  Worship  | 

I 

Feuerbach  broke  do  ah  the  philosophical,  system  of  Hegel*  anej 

simply  abandoned  it.  But  the ' announcement  that  this  philosophy  I 

| 

•is  erroneous  is  still'  not  the*  defeat  of  the  philosophy.  .  One :  * 

•  ;  .  ...  I 

*.'•■.  •  I 

simply  cannot  dispose  of  such  a  colossal-  product  like  the  | 

..■■••  t 

■  _  | 

philosophy  of  Hegel,  which  had  produced  far  reaching  influence  f 

on  the  national  spirit,  like  Hegel*  a ' philosophy,  by  simply  j 

disregarding  it*  We  must  “abandon*  it  on  its  own- signif lean ce ,  | 

that  is:  to  say,  we  must  use  the  critical  method  to  .eliminate  j 

.  .  | 

its  form,  end  salvage  the  new  'Content  to  be  gained  from  it*  j 

J  “  V-  ■*'  ,  { 

(Extracts  from  Engels iM0«  Feuerbach  ,!&nd .fthe -Shd  of  j 


German  Classical  Philosophy ,rt  see  Selected  Works  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  Vol. II,  p.$$5») 


Precisely  because  of  this  industrial  revolution,  man's  f 

'  i 

labor  productivity  has  reached  such  a  height.  In  human  history  | 

for  the  first- time  there  is  the  possibility*  under  the  o&ndi-  | 

tion  of  rational  division  of  labor  for  all,  not  only  tc  produce  | 

sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  the  colossal  consumption  needs  of  I 

....  .  I 

all  members  of  society,  -but  also  to  accumulate  rich  reserves,  * 


I 


‘*A*9IIVl*lltJ*ii***KK**»i 
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•  ’  .'■■■< 

and  furthermore  to  enable  everybody  to  have  sufficient  leisure  '  j 

to  take  over  all  the  really  valuable  things  from  the  culture  i 
(science,  art,  public  living  forms  and  so  forth)  left  over  from  i 

history.  And  the  people  not  only  take  it  over,  but  also  convert  I 

.  I 

all  these  things  formerly  monoeoliaed  by  the  ruling  class  into  ( 

| 

the  public  property  of  society,  to  promote  their  further  deve-  * 

t 

{ 

lopment.  The  key, is  found  hers.  \ 

5 

* 

(Extracts  from  Engels:  "On  the  Problem  of  Residence,” j 

f 

see  Selected  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.I,p. 

5‘rk.)  j 


|  We  must  begin  anew  the  study  of  our  entire  history.  First 

1 

\  we  must  carefully  study  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
various  social  states,  and  from  these  conditions  seek  out  the 

corresponding  viewpoints  on  politics,  private  lev,  art,  philo- 

\ 

aophy,  and  religion.  In  this  field,  up  to  now  very  little  has 
been  produced,  because  there  are  still  few  people  earnetsly 
engaged  in  this  work.  Here  we  need  great  help.  This  realm  is 
very  extensive.  Whoever  is  prepared  to  work  earnestly  will 
succeed  in  many  creations  and  make  outstanding  achievements. 
However,  many  Germans  of.  the  younger  generation  do  not  do  so. 
They  only  use  the  watchword  of  historical  materialism  (all 
>  things  can  be  turned  into  watchwords)  to  build  into  a  system 
I  their  rather  poor  historical  knowledge  (it  must  be  noted  that 


n>MwW.v»iwimni  UMWOrata 


•newts?;* 


■  •: ;  ••  cvj j ■^ycT^sw..- 


fnim  iii  -  i-  i-  ■  ■ 


ieccnorai c  history  is  still  in  its  cradle)  ani  then  self  compla-  | 
caatly  enjoy  their  own  work. 

■  (Extracts  from  Engels t"  To  K.  Smith,**  see  Selected  :  . 

'  ij 

;  Works  of  f?&rx  and  Engels,  ¥oi«lI,'  -p«  :48?,  )  j 

♦  '  ■  '  '  -  ■  ......  * 

;  The  history  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  social 

r  '  .  .  .  .  •• 

i  science  have  very  clearly  shown  that  in  Marxism  there  is  •  j 

|  •  "f 

|  absolutely  nothing  similar  to  ** ce c ta rianisa. , ”  It  definitely  | 

|  cannot  be.  a  narrow  and  stubborn  doctrine  that  is  separated  from  t 

\  ,  i 

l  the  great  road  of  development  of  -world  civilisation.  Quite  to  | 

|  | 

|  the  contrary ,  the  entire  genius  of  Marx  lies'  in  his  replies  to  j 

f  j 

|  the  various  problems  wtii.cn  he ve  been  brought  forward  by  the  i 

I  ■  ■  I 

•1  advanced  thinking  of  humanity;  Tne  birth  of  his  doctrine  is  j 

!  ......■! 

!  the  direct  succession  to  the  greatest  doctrines  in  philosophy,  f 


f  political  economy  and  socialism,  1 

f  1 

I  The  doctrine  of  Marx  is  all  embracing;  because  it  is  cor-.'  } 

i  -  1  i 

i  '  | 

*  rect.  If;  is  verv  perfect  and  complete.  It  gives  people  a  f 

I  j 

|  complete  world  outlook  that  will  definitely  not  compromise  with  \ 

I  | 

\  the  defenses-  for  any  superstition,  any  reactionary  force ,  and  \ 

!  ; 

j  any  bourgeois  oppression.  The  doctrine  of  Marx  is  the  excel-  * 

r  .  • 

j  lent  fruit  created  by  humanity  in  the  -19th  century,  the  'natural  •! 

{  .  .  •  '  .  j 

s  successor  to  Germany’s  philcsonhy ,  Britain's  political  economy,  f 

l  .  *  I 

t.  ! 

1  aria  .rrance’s  socialism. 

%  l 

|  (Extracts  from  Lenin;  "The  Throe  Sources  and  Three  | 

I  Cchstituer;  t  -  Parts  of  Karxism** ,  nes  Complete  forks'  '  | 


of  tu'eniR.  V.,1,  XIX,  pp  1*2.) 

Marxism,  this  revolutionary  p-rolele^kwa  -system-  of  thought,.' 

j 

has  wen.  world-wide  historical  significance.  This  is  because  it  j 

"...  1 

has  not  abandoned  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  the  age  of  { 

■  \ 

tho  bourgeoisie ,  but  to  the  contrary,  it  has  absorbed  and  re-  | 
molded  ail  tho  valuable  things'  in  human  thinking  and  'cultural  j 
development  of  more  than  2,000  years.  Only  on  such  a  found&t- 
•xOS1»  according  to  such  a  direction,  and  continuing  work  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  practical  experiences  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  (this  is  the  final  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
in  opposition  to  all  exploitation) ,  may  we  develop  a  real 
proletarian  culture. 

(Extracts  fro::  Lenin.j«0a  Proletarian  Culture,**  see  } 
Complete  Wom?  of  Lenin,  Vol.XXXI,  p.2$3.)  ,  .. 

If  you  should  ask  how  the  doctrine  of  Mar*  should 
have  such  &  hold  over  the  hearts  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  most  revolutionary  class,  you  can  only  have  one  answer. 

It  is  because  Marx  has  placed  reliance  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  kncledge  which  humanity  has  achieved  under  the  capital* 
xst  system;  Marx:  has  studied  the  lav?  of  the  development  of 
human  society;  he  has  realised  that  the  development  of  capital* 


ism  must  lead  to  Communist. 


and  more  important ,  ho  has  proved 


this  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  most  careful  aid  most  p 


pene* 


t+rrt'yx 


|  t ratines  study  of  capitalist  society,  with  help  from  his  'complete  \ 
5  r  '  "  ‘  •  ••  'I 

f  ■  | 

|  knowledge  provided  by  science  in  the  past.  Be  has  used  the  cri- 

*  -  •  ; 

9*  %  • 

]  tic&l  attitude  in  the  examination  of  all  things  created  by  human  S 

1 

i  .society*  e.r-.d.  neglected  not  a  single  point .  Be  has  reviewed  anew  [ 
I  f 

i  everythin?*  established  by  human  thinking,  criticised  everything, 

l  '■■■'.  i 

\  and  inspected  everything  on  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  the 

\  ’  .  a" 

|  workers  ir.ovo.me at «  And  thus  he  has  arrived  '  at  ihe  conclusion  [ 

I  •  . 

I  ■  .  •  •  .■  ? 

1  which  had  been  restricted,  bv  the  narrow  character  of  the'  boar**  ! 

f  ■■ :  ".  ‘  .  .  f 

}  geoiaie  or  restrained  by  the  prejudice  of  the  bourgeoisie  so  jj 
i  •  jj 

i  < 

*  that  people  could  not  notice  it  before*'  ,  § 

For  example ,  when  we  discuss  proletarian  culture,  we  must  f 

i 

pay  attention'  to  the  following  point*  We  must  clearly  recognize! 

I 

.  } 

that  onlv  by  correctly  understanding  the  -culture  created  "by  the  t 

'  v.  '  ■  .  ■  j 

entire  course  of  the  development  of -humanity,  and  by  refolding  j 

.  "  ■  .  ■  | 

this  .couture ,  •  may  we  build  up  the  proletarian  culture*  Without 

•  ! 

.  such  a  recognition,  we  ©ivsll  not  fulfill  the  task.  Proletarian .  I 

■  .  ■  .  ■  | 

culture  'does  '.not  droo  from  heaven ,  and  it  cannot  be  fabricated  '  j 
l  .  ■  f 

f  by  the  so-called,  self-styled  proletarian  cultural  experts.'  Such  1 

5  *  ‘  *  "  § 

I  is  entirely  aon-senae."  -proletarian,  culture  should  .be  the  natura  l 
I  ■  .  ! 

\  al  rcav.lt  of  the  development  of  tie  entire  knowledge  created  by"'  t 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ .  ■  ■ .  .  .  ■  ■■  i 

-  manking  under  the  opporeesion  of  capitalist  society,  landlord  | 

j society  and  bureaucratic  society.  All  these  channels  large  and  I 

f  i 

aicall,  in  the  past,  at  present  and  in  the  future must  all  lead  | 


|  to  proletarian,  culture.  This  is  just  as  the  political  ec onosiy 


«ff w»'-v 


r  .  ' 

|  remolded  by  Marx  points  out  to  us  the  natural  outcome  of  human  i 

j  society,  and  points  out  the  transition  to  class  struggle,  and  I 

I  : 

|  the  transition  to  the  beginning  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  j 


I  You  should  not  only  understand  the  knowledge  you  have 

| 

|  learned,  but  also  use  a  critical  attitude  in.  mastering  such 
|  knowledge  so  that  your  minds  may  not  be  filled  with,  a  heap  of 

\  useless  garbage,  but  is  equipped  with  all  the  practical  know-' 

|  1 
t  ledge,  that  a  modern  learned  person,  should  poeedss.  .  If  a  Cosagvm- 

| 

I  let  does  not  exert  the  most  earnest,  the  most  aesidioua  and. 

|  heavy  effort,  if  he  dees  not  understand,  pis  uead  to  use  'tho 
|  critical  attitude  in  dealing  with  things ,  but  desires  to'  ‘‘Blaise 
f  a  show  of  the  prepared  ©one  t.uaions  in.  Communism  .which  he  has, 


learned,  he  is  then  a  pitiable  Communist.  Such  an  attitude  of 
■not  caring  to  understand  4hinga  ie  most  harmful. 

Extract  from  Lenin :  *fTbe  Tasks  of  the  Young  Communis’ 
League,*1  see  Complete  #crke  of  Lenin,  Vol.lIJ, 
pp  253-255.) 


Tolstoy  has  died,  and  the  pre-revolution  Russia  has  also j 
become  the  past.  Its  weakness  and  ©ffiminacy  have  been  express*] 
ed  in  the  philosophy  and  depict led  in  the  works  of  this  genius  j 
|  of  an  artist.  But  his  legacy  contains  things  which  belong  not  J 

Lto  the  past,  but  to 'the  future.  The  Russian  proletariat  must  1 
accept  this  legacy,  and  study  this  legacy.  The  Russian,  prole-  1 


25 


tariat  'must  explain  before  the  labouring  masses  and  the  exploited 
masses  the  significance  of  Tolstoy’s  criticism  of  the  state* 

•the  church,  and  private 'land  ownership*  But  the  goal  is  not 
to  make  the  masses  to  limit  themselves  to  lingering  after  his 
self  discipline  and  pure' living*  but  rather  rouse  them  into  new 
attacks  on  the  c saris t  mon&rc’aial  government  and  the  land  owner¬ 
ship  system  of  the  landlords.  This  monarchlal  governaietn  and 
private  ownership  system  received  only  slight  injuries  in  1905, 

: 

and  they  must  be  totally  eliminated.  The  Russian  proletariat 
must  explain  before  the  masses  Tolstoy’s  criticism  of  capitalism* 
But  the  goal  is  not  limited  to  the  cursing  of  the  powers  of 
capital  and  money,  but  rather*  to  enable  them  to  learn,  in  their 
living  and  struggle  to  rely  everywhere  on  the  technical  achieve-' 
meats  and  social  achievements  .of  capitalism,  and  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  into  a  large  army  of  a  million  socialist  fighters,  to 
overthrow  capitalism,  and  to  create  &  new  society  in  which  the 
people  are  no  longer  poor  and  there  is  no  exploitation  of  man 


by  m&n . 

(Extracts  from  Lenin:  ML.  N.  Tolstoy, ,f  see  Complete 
Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.XVI,  pp • 325-326. } 

The  doctrine  of  Tolstoy  reflects  down  to  its  rock  bottom 
the  great  ocean  of  the  people  that  is  so  stormy.  It  reflects 
all  the  weaknesses  and  also  all  its  strength. 


By  studying  the  works  of  art  of  Tolstoy,  the  working 


r 
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i  they  will  realise  where  tael: 


recognise  its 

oner 

ay.-  If  all 

will 

analyse 

To i st  r 

jY*  s 

doctrine*' 

1  v-  e  si 

r  tjoints 

lie  ?  v 

•?eak 

points  which 

t  to 

the  end 

the  ir 

own 

liberation . 

|  In  order  to  progress,'  they  must  realist®  this. 

1 

Ail  the  people  who  declare  Tolstoy  to  be  'the  conscience 

I  . 

j  of  the  public  ant  ,?  the  teacher  of  life”  are  obstructing  the 


{  advance  of  the  movement »  These  are  lies  intentionally  spread  by  j 


the  liberals  who  wi un  to  exploit  the  counter  revolutionary  side  ! 


of  Tolstoy* s  doctrine.  Certain  former  members  of  tne  Social 


i 


liberation „ 
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...  tne  :-to.lc’ carian 
e  V/ oris  of  ben  in,  Vol.  XVI, 


‘  past,  are  not  the  source  but  the  flow}  ttey  are  tie  or&duct? 


j  which  the  ancients  and  the  fore 5  gners  created  out  of  the  art 


2? 


istic  and  literary  raw  material  they  lit  upon  in  the  people's  I 

'  ,  ■  :  ;  I 

life  of  their  own  times  and  places,  we  must  take  over  all  the 

..>+  *■  T*m-  ~  -m  -•-  *-»  *-'-i 

fine  artistic  and  literary  legacy,  critically ’assimilate  from  it 

»  *  L 

whatever  is  beneficial  to  us  and  hold  it  up  as  an  example  when 

we  try  to  work  over  the  artistic  and  literary  raw  material  de- 

■  ,  ■. '  > 

rived  from  the  people's  life  of  our  own  time  and  place.  It  mafc®4 
an  enormous  difference  whether  or  not  one  has  such  examples  to 
look  up  to,  a  difference  which  explains  why  some  works  are 
refined  and  others  crude,  seme  polished  and  others  coarse,  some  : 
superior  and  others  inferior,  some  smoothly  done  and  'others  f 


|  laboriously  executed.  Therefore  we  must  not  refuse  to  take  over! 
the  legacy  from  the  ancients  and  the  foreigners  and  learn  from 
such  examples, -whether  feudal  or  bourgeois.  But  succession  to 
a  legacy  and  learning  from  examples  should  never  take  the  place 
i  of  the  creation  of  our  own  work,  for  nothing  can  take  its  place. 


In  art  and  literature,  the  uncritical  appropriation  and  iraitat- 

J-  • 

ion.  of  the  ancients  and  foreigners  represent  the  most  sterile 
and  harmful  artistic  and  literary  doctrinairisam. 

(Extracts  from  f-iao  Tse~tung:" Address  to  the  Liter" 
rary  Forum  at  Yenan,"  see  Selected  Works  of  Mao 
'Tse-tung,  Vol.XII,  t>.  682. ) 

We  should  take  over  the  rich  legacy  and  succeed  to  the 


fine  tradition  of  Chinese  and  foreign  art  and  literature  of  the 
Past,  but  we  must  do' this  with  our  eyes  upon  the  broad  masses 


off  the  people.  Ws  do  not  refuse  to  stake  use  of  the  artistic  and 
f  * 

|  literary  forms  of  the  past,  but  ia  our  hands  these  old  forms, 
remolded  and  filled  Kith  new  content t  also  become  thing©  which 
are  revolutionary  and  serve  the  people. 

(Extracts  from  Mac  Tse-tungiw Address  to  the  Literary 
Forum  at  lenaa,"  see. Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 

voi.m,  p.  8??.) 

It  is  wrong  to  adopt  a  policy  of  excluding  foreign  culture 
and  m  must  fully  absorb  progressive  foreign  culture  as  an  aid 
to  the  development  of  China*  e  rtew  culture?  but  it  is  also  wrong 

to  import  indiscriminately  foreign  culture  into  China,  for  we 

■  #:•:• 

must  proceed  from  the  actual  needs  of  the  Chinese  people  sad 

> 

assimilate  it  critically, 

(Extracts  from  M*o  54se~iu»g*MCu  Coalition  to  verament 
see  Selected  ffor&t  of  Mao  Tee~tung,  Voi.m p,  110?.) 

China  should  absorb  on  a.  large  scale  the  progressive  cul¬ 
tures  off  foreign  countries  as  an  ingredient  for  her  own  culture ? 
in  the  past  we  did  not  do  enough  work  of  this  kind.  We  must 
absorb  whatever  we  today  find  useful,  not  only  from  the  present 
socialist  or  new  democratic  cultures  of  other  nations,  but  also 
from  the  older  cultures  of  foreign  countries,  such  as  those  of 
the  various  capitalist,  countries,  in  the  age  of  enlightenment. 
However,  we  must  treat  these  foreign  mate rials  as  w®  do  our  food 


29 
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which  should  be  .chewed  in  the  mouth t  submitted  to  the  working  of 
the  stomach,  and  intestines,  mixed  with  saliva,  gastric  juice 

««<«»  *»  -w»-  ' — *  ■*■  *■"-•'  *.  ' 

and  intestinal  secretions,  ana  then  .separated ‘into  essence  to  be 
absorbed  and  waste  matter  to  h®  discarded  -  only  thus  can  food 
benefit  our  body;  we  should  newer  swallow  anything  raw  or  absorb 
it  uncritically.  So-called  ” wholesale  westernisation”  is  &  mis¬ 
taken  viewpoint.  China  has  suffered  a  great  deal  fro®  the 
formalist  absorption  p.f  foreign  -things.- 


*e*«ee**bs»ew 


A  splendid  ancient  culture  was  created  during  the  long 
period  of  China's  feudal  society.  .To'  clarify  the  process  of 
development  of  this  ancient  culture,  to  throw  away  its  feudal 
dross  and  to  absorb  its  democratic  essence  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  for  the  development  of  our  new  national  culture  and  for 
the  increase  of  our  national  ©If  confidence;  but  we  should  never 
absorb  anything  and  everything  uncritically.  We  must  separate 
all  the  rotten  things-  of  the  ancient  feudal  ruling  class  fro® 
the  fine  ancient  popular  culture  that  is  eore  or  less  democratic 
and  revolutionary  in  character.  As  China’s  present  new  polities, 
and  new  economy  have  developed  out  of  her  old  politics  and  old 
economy,  and  China’s  new  culture  has  also  developed  out  of  her 
old  culture ,  we  must  respect  our  own  history  and  should  not  cut 
ourselves  adrift  from  it.  However,  this  respect  for  history 
means  only  giving  history  a  definite  place  among  the  sciences, 


taut*  >w 


•m&x&un. 
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£  wwni  nruarewi  iMMMAt  jwcvts  #  jj?.- 

respecting  its  dialectical  development,  but  not  eulogising  the 
ancient  -while  disparaging  the  nefieb,  or  .praising  the  noxious 
feudal  element*  As  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  young 
students,  the  essential  thing  is  to  direct  them  not  to  look 
backward ,  hit  to  look  forward. 

(Extracts  from  Mao  T'se-tung:,!Oa  Net?  Detdoracy,1*  see 
Selected!  Works  of  Kao  fse-timg,  ¥ol»II,prj.6?&--6?9*5 

Another  task  in  our  study  is  to  study  our  historical  : 

M 

legacy  and  swaHt  up  critically  from  the  Marxist  approach.  Our 

nation  has  a  history  of  several  thousand  years,  a  history  which 

*  •  '••  i 

has  its  own  charact eria tics  and  is  full  of  treasures.  But  in 

'r\  I 

these  matters  we  are  mere  schoolboys.  She  China- of  today  has  ] 
developed  from,  the  China  in  history;  as  we  are  believers  its  the 
Marxist  aperoaoh  to  history,  we  must  not  cut  off  our  whole  his- 
torieal  pee t.  We  ffiuefc  make  a  summing  up  from  Confucius  to  Sun 
Tat-een  end  inherit  this  precious  legacy.  $his  will  help  much 
in  directing  the  great  movement  of  today. 

(Extracts  from  Mao  Tse-tung*  "The  Position  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  in  the  National  War  ,**  see 
Selected  Works  of  Ma>  Tse-tung,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 352-353) 

During  the  May  k  Movement,  modern  minded  people ' opposed 
the  classical  diction  in  favor  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  dogaas  in  favor  of  science  mid  democracy;  in  all  this! 
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I  ■  t 

{  they  were  quxte  right .  At  that  time,  the  movement  was  lively,  j 

I  1 

f  progressive  and  revolutionary.  'The  ruling  class  of  that  time  t 

I  j 

!  indoctrinated  students  with  Confusi&n  teachings  and  compelled  ' 

!  I 

1  the  people  to  believe  reverently  in  the  whole  Confucian  caboodle  j 

j 

i  as  if  it  were  religious  dogma,  and  all  writers  wrote  in  the  ! 

|  '  j 

?  classical  style*  In  short ,  at  that  the  things  written  and  taught! 

■!  ■  ,  ■  \ 

|  by  the  ruling  class  and  its  toadies  were  in  the  nature  of  the  I 

I  J 

|  n eight-legged  essay1*  and  dogma, whe that,  .la  .torts  or  in  content.  .  j 

I  j 

j:  .These  were  the  old  neight-leg.ged  essay”  and  old  dogma.  '  j 

On  exposing  to  the  people  the  ugliness  of  the  old  '* eight-  |  . 

legged  essay**  and  dogma  and  calling  on  them  to  oppose  both,  the  j 

May  4  Movement  made  a  great  achievement.  Another  of  its  great  j 

I 

achxey 'rcents  which  is  linked  to  this  ie  opposition  to  imperial-  j 
ism,  but  the  struggle  against  the  old  eight  legged  essay**  and  } 


dogma  remains  one  of  its  great  achievements,  later  on.  however, 


the  foreign  "eight-legged  essay**  and  foreign  dogma  came  into  i 

being.  Having  departed  from  Marxism ,  certain  people  in  our  I 

I 

j 

Party  developed  the  foreign  ** eight-legged  essay"  and  foreign  { 

dogma  into  subjectivism,  sectarianism  and  the  Party  "eight-leg, gel 

f 

I  essay.*1  These  are  the  new  "eight  legged  essay"  and  new  dogma,  j , 


!  They  are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  many  cokradeli 

!  .  ■  '  ] 

1  .5 

{  that  even  today  it  calls  for  great  efforts  on  our  part  to  carry  I 

j  I 

1  out  the  work  of  reform.  Thus  we  see  that  the  lively,  progress-  j 
I  ive  and  revolutionary  May  >V  Movement  which  fought  against  the  j 


UMc 
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j  old  feudal  "eight-legged  essay*’  and  do, spa  was  later  turned  by  J 
|  some-  people  into  its-  very  opposite,  and  the  new  “eight -legged  I 

|  essay"  and  dogma  emerged.  These  things  are  not  lively  but  dead  j 

.  ■,.! 

|  and  stiff,  not  progressive  bat  retrogressive,  end  not  revolution'* 

i  *  ’ 

|  «ry  but  an  obstacle  to  the  revolution.  That  is  to  say,  the  for- 
|  sign,  “eight-legged  essay"  or  the  Party  "eight-legged  assay"  is 

j 

a  reaction  to  the  very  nature  of  the  May  4  Movement.  \ 

| 

The  May  4  Movement,  however,  had  its  own  weaknesses.  Many 
of  the  loaders  of  that  time  still  lacked  the  critical  spirit  of 
|  Marxism  end  the  method  they  used  was  generally  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  i.e. ,  the  formalistic  method.  They  were  quite 
right  in  opposing  the  old  “eight-3 egged  essay"  and  dogma  and  in, 
advocating  science  and  democracy.  But  with  regard  to  existing  I 
conditions  of  that  time,  to  history  and  to  things  foreign,  they 
lacked  the  critical  spirit  of  historical  materialism  and  regard¬ 
ed  what  was  called  bad  as  theolutely  bad  and  what  was  celled, 
good  as  absolutely,  totally  good.  This  formalist  approach  to 
problems  affected  the  subsequent  development  of  the  movement, 
(Extracts  from  Mao  Tse-tung:"Opposiag  the  Party 
Eight-Legged  Essay** ,  see  Selected  Work©  of  Me.©  Ts®~  I 


tung,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  352-353.) 


IV.  In  Treating  the  Cultural  Legacy,  We  Must 
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Adopt  the  Math od_ of  Class  Analyst 


s  and 
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l  a  Critical  Attitude 

|  Here  we  naturally  cannot  discuss  in  detail  matters  relat- 

|  ifi.g  to  Goethe  himself «  We  only  wish,  to  draw  attention  to  one 

i  ‘  , 

I  point.  In  his  own  works,  Goethe  held  a  dual  attitude  toward  the 

i 

>. 

I  Germany  society  of  the  day.  Sometime®' he  was  hostile  toward  it, 
for  example,'  in  MIphigeniatH  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
travels, in  Italy,  he  hated  the  German  society  and  sought  to 
escape  from- it.  He  opposed  them  as  Prometheus  and  Faust  did  and 

t  1 

heaped  on  it  the  piercing  scorns  of  Kephistophel.es,  Sometime® 
it  was  the  opposite.  For  example ,  in  most  of  the  poem®  in  the 
collection  ‘’Westostlicuer  Diwan”  and  in.  many  of  his  prose  writ- 

I 

ings,  he  hung  close  to  German  society,  "accomodated”  it.  In 

” Masquerade  Tour*’  he  praised  it.  Particularly  in  his  works 

touching  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  even  protected,  it  and 

helped  it  to  resist  the  historical  waves  that  assailed  it  from 

the  outside.  ,' .}-  j 

The  question  is  not  that  Goethe  should  have  accepted  cer-  I 

■  ■  -  •  ■  ■  , 
tain  pha.se s  of  German  life-  and  opposed  the  phases  to  which  he  • 

was  hotile.  Such  was  often  the  reflection  of  his  different 

modes  of  feeling.  Deep  in  his  heart  was  the  struggle  between 

the  genuius  and  poet  on  the  one  side,  and.  the  correct  son  of  j 

the  municipal  councillor  of  Frankfurt**on-*Main  and  the  respected  j 

counselor  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  on  the  other  side.  The  former  I 

hated  the  vulgar  environment  around  him;  and  the  latter  had  to  1 


3k 


**!>«•«*"*• 
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| 

compromise  with  such  an  environment  and  give  the  latter  sceomc-  j 

►  f 

j  d at ions .  i 

.  .‘  j 

|  •  ‘  ‘i 

For  this  reason*  Goethe  w?.n  at  times  very  great,  and  at  I 


j  othter  times  very  insignificant.  Sometimes  he  was  a.  rebel,  a 
deniun  who  was  scorned  at  and  who  in  tarn  looked  won  on  the 
world.  At  other  times  he  was  careful  sad  particular*  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  everything,  and  a  narrow-minded  vulgar  person.  Even 
Goethe  could  not  defeat  Germany’s  vulgarism.  To  the  contrary*  ' 

!  this  vulgarism  defeated  him.  The  fact  that  this  vulgarism  de¬ 
feat  ad  Germany's  greatest  personage  fully  proves  that  it  is 
j  basically  impossible  to  defeat  vulgarism  M from  the  inside.”  j 
|  Goethe  was  too  learned,  Iris  nature  was  too  animated ,  and 

r  ■  ■  "•  •  ;■ 

|  he  was  too  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  So  he  could  not  act  like 

9  :  ; 

Schiller  who  rid  himself  of  vulgarism  by  finding  escape  in  the 
ideal  of  Kant.  He  was  too  sensitive  and  could  not  but  realize 

| 

that  an  escape  would  ultimately  be  the  use  of  an  exaggerated  f 


I  vulgarism  to  replace  ordinary  vulgarism.  His  character,  hie 

I 

energy  and  his  entire  spirit  pushed  him.  toward  realistic  life 


I  but  the  res lism  he  came  into  contact  with  was  rather  deplorable.! 

| 

|  He  should  have  held  in  contempt  his  living  environment,  but  life 

|  was  from  beginning  .to  end  imprisoned  within'  the  sole  environment! 

!  .  ■  , 

I  within  which  he  could  move.  f 


Goethe  was  always  in  such  a  dilemma.  As  he  approached  old 
age,  this  great  poet  all  the  .more  became  de  guerre  lasse ,  and 

Vfi.iW 'k'Kk- ***.-*g«.«.*nvv»*  ....MW  ’ 
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yielded  all  the  m  ore  to  the  Cuke  of  Weimar.  We  do  not  follow  j 

rtPai-erh-ai,}  and  Manger  In  condemning  Goethe  as  not  being  a  j 

liberal,  we  only  find  fault  with  him  for  being  at  times  a  vulgar j 

person.  We  do  not  condemn  him  fox'  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 

winning  freedom  for  Germany,  but  only  find  fault  with  hi®  for- 

sacrificing  the  more  correct  sense  of  beauty  which  at  times  { 

emerged  from  his  inner  heart,  because  of  his  fears  for  the  vul-  j 

gar  people  who  were  produced  by  all  the  great  historical  tor-  j 

rents  of  the  day.  We  do  not  condemn  him  for  having  served  undej 

the  duchy,  but  only  find  fault  with  him  because  at  a  time  when  I 

■  1 


Napoleon  was  sweeping-  clear  the  Germany  which  was  then  a  great  ! 

(10)  | 

cattle  fold  of  Arehaeus,  he  cuald  so  seriously  perform  on  be-  ! 

i 

half  of  such  an  insignificant  duchy  meaningless  tasks  and  seek; 

(11)  ' 

menus  plaisirs.  We  do  not  condemn  him  with  moral,  and  sect 


arian  viewpoints,  but  only  take  him  to  task  from  the  viewpoints] 
of  aesthetics  and  history.  We  do  not  measure  him  with  moral, 
political,  or  " human”  standards.  Hero  we  cannot  take  uu  his 
entire  age*  His  literary  seniors  and  eonteinpoaries  in  our 
description  of  him.  We  also  cannot  describe  him  from  his  per 

f 

sonal  advance  in  combination  with  his  social  status*  So  we  are  j 

content  here  with  the  recording  of  the  facts.  j 

,  f 

(Extracts  from  Engels  ^’German  Society  in  Pee try  and  | 

Prose,”  see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels, 

Vol.  IV,  pp,-  256-257. ) 
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••In  the  works,  viewpoints*  theories  and  academic  sections 
of  Tolstoy,  the  contradictions  are  truly  marked*  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  genius  of  an  artist  who  has  not  only  created  isj 
comparable  pictures  offtaasian  life,  but  also  created  products 


. 

of  the  first  level -in  world  literature*  On  the  other  hand  we 
ha. vo  a  landlord  who  is  a.  fanatical  believer  i»  Christ*  On  the 
one  hand,  he  very  effectively,  directly,  .and  sincerely  opposed 
the  lies  end.  hypocrisy  of  society*  On  the  other  hand  he  was  a 
ttTolstoyia»,n  that  is,  a.  depraved  and  hysterical  poor  creature,  ,  ’ 
a  SC"* calls  d  Russian  intellectual  who  would  openly  thump  his 
chest  and  say,'  M’J  am  base,  I  a»  lowly,  but  I  as  carrying  out 
moral  self  cultiv&tio*  1  eat  meat  no  more,  I  only  eat  rife;  and 

I  flour  now.”  ' 

On  the  one  hand  he  mercilessly  criticised  capitalist 
exploitation ,  exposed  the^oppreesion  of  the  government.  and  the 
.  farce  of  the  courts  and  the  administrative  organs  of  the  state, 

I  exposed  the  aeottmulatlfc  of  wealth,  the  achievements  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  workers  and  the  aggra¬ 
vation  of  barbarism  and  suffering.  On  the' other  hand  he  madly 
advocated  rtth®  non-use  df  brutal  force  in  the  reistanee  against 
I  brutality. M 

I  On  the  one  hand,  he  practiced  the  most  sane ' realism  and 

tore  down  all  masks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  m&dely  advocated 
one  of  the  most  abbor&ble  things  in  the  world,  religion,  striving 

i 
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f  . 

i  to  have  monks  with  moral  qualities  to  replace  monks  with  official 
|  positions.  ■ That  is  to  say,  he  was  fostering  a  most  ingenious  ! 
■;  but  the  specially  evil  bran®  of  monasticism.  W©  may  truly  say:  : 

j  ’  -. ..  .  .  .;:■  ■  .  .  '  ■;.  ,  1 

j  Oh 5  Mother  of  Russia,  ■  ! 

!  '  i 

j  •  ;  .  .;  f 

|  You  are  poor  and  wealthy,  j 

i  •  .  :  -  '  .  •  '  ;  \ 

j  You  are  powerful  and  weak!  'I 

‘  ;  'if 

|  Placed  in  the  midst  of  such  contradictions ,  Tolstoy  abso-  ; 

:  1 

lutely  could  not  understand  the  workers  movement ,  and  the  role  < 

J 

f 

of  the  workers  movement  in  the  struggle  for  Socialism.'  And  he  I 

'  .  :S 

:  absolutely  could ' not  understand  the  Russian  revolution.  This  is] 


|  obvious.  But  the  contradictions  in  Tolstoy*  e  viewpoints  and  \ 

I  .  ! 

■  theories  were  not  accidental.  They  reflected  the  contradictions! 

I  $ 

during  the  last,  three  decades  of  the  19th  century  in  the  actual,  j 
life  of  Russia.  The  rural  areas  under  the  clan  system,  only 
the  day  before  liberated  from  serfdom,  were  plundered  fey  capit¬ 
alism  and  the  state  treasury.  The  old  foundations  of  the  peasant 

i 

economy  and  the  livelihood  of  the  peasants,  foundation's  which 
had  actually  been  preserved  for  so  many  centuries,  were  being 
t  most  rapidly  destroyed. 

!  i 

|  The  contradictions  in  the  viewpoints  of  Tolstoy  should  .  \ 

i  j 

|  not  be  evaluated  from  the  angle  of  the  modern  workers  movement  j 

{  and  modern  socialism  (such  evaluation  is  of  course  necessary  but  < 

|  it  is  not  sufficient) .  They  should  be  evaluated  from  the  angle  j 

f  of  his  opposition  of  the  newly  risen  capitalism,  opposition  t'o  | 


vmmmfamsmaeimi  SjMi  MNMKIW  l***®***^^ 

the  loss  by  th€r  masses  of  property  and  land,  (so  long  e.a  there  ar 
.clannish,  rural  areas- in  Russia ,  there  will  be  such  'opposition). 
As  ©  prophet  who  invented  the  new  road  to  salvation.  Tolstoy  was 

L 

laughable.  Very  pitiable,  therefore,  are  those  people  inside 
and  outside  this  country  who  would  be  -MTols toyis ts*  who  wanted 
to  transferal  the  dregs;  of  his  theories  into  a  kind  of  religion. 

Tolstoy  wan  a  great  assn  as  the  revesler  of  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  the  peasants  of  Russia 
on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  bourgeois  revolution.  Tolstoy  was  rio. 
in  the  creative  spirit,  .for  all  his  viewpoints,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  exactly  revealed  the  characteristic  of  the  revolution  of 
our  country  as  a  revolution  of  the  peasant  bourgeoisie.  Viewed  j 
from  this  angle ,  "the  contradictions  in  the  viewpoints  of  Tolstoy! 
truly  served  as  a  tsirrer  that  reflected  the  various  contradict- 
ory  situations  in  which  the  peasants  were  placed  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  activities  of  oar  revolution* 

On  the  one  hand,  the  oppression  under  the  serf  system  for 
hundreds  of  years ,  and  the  accelerated  bankruptcy  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  in  the  few  decades  after  reform  had.  accumulated ’ innumer¬ 
able  hatreds  and  the  determination  to  fight  a.  struggle  to  -deathf 
There  was  the  demand  for  the  thorough  suppression  of  official 
|  operated  churches,  the  overthrow  of  the  landlords  and  their 
government »  the  elimination  of  all  old  land  occupation  forms 
and  occupation  systems,  the  restoration  of  land  to  the  people, 
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the  establishment  of  a  social  life  of  the  small  peasants  with.' 
freedom  tend  equality  to  replace  the  the  police  type  class « 

This  demand  was  like  a  red  thread  that  permeates  every'  step  of  jj 
the  peasants  in  our  revolution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ideological  content  of  the  works  of  Tolstoy,  rather  than,  being 
in  conformity  with  the  abstract  "Christian  anarchy"  (this  .was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "system"  of  his  viewpoints) ,  was 
more  in  conformity  with  the  aspirations  of  the  peasants! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants  who  sought  a  new  form  of  | 
social  life  used  an  unconscious,  clannish,  and.  religiously, 
fanatical  attitude  in.  dealing  with  the  following  problems s' 
the  form  of  such  a  social  life;  the  kind  of  struggle  that 
would  bring  them  freedom;  the  leaders  they  would  gat  in  the 
struggle;  the  attitude  that  would  be  adopted  toward  the  inter-} 
tests  of  the  peasants*  revolution  by  the  bourgeoisie  and.  the 
bourgeois  intellectuals;  and  the  reason  for  the  need  to  over 
throw  the  power  of  the  czar  in  order  to  eliminate  the  system  | 
of  land  ownership  by  the  landlords. 

The  entire  life  of  the  peasants  in  the  past  had  taught 
them  to  hate  the  gentry  and  the  officials,  but  had  not  taught 
them,  and  could  riot  teach  them  where  to  seek  the  answers  to 
these  various  questions,  in  the  revolution  of  our  country, 

&  small  portion  of  the  peasants  really  carried  cut  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  they  were  more,  or  less  organized  toward  this  end.  A  | 
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| very  small  portion,  of  .them  had  taken,  up  arise  to  fight  their  enemy 

I  wiping  .out  the  serve  rite  of  the  ©ear  and  the  ohelterers  of  the 
landlords."  .The  majority  of  the  peasants,  however,  just  wept, 
prayed,  talked ,  and  dreamed,  wrote  petitions  and  despatched 
representatives  to  lodge  appeals.  All. this  was  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  L.  K.  Tolstoy. 


Under  such  circumstances  the  following  would  happens  some  1 
one  like  Tolstoy,  not  interested  in  politics ,  hot . understanding 

•  *'  i 

politics,  would  lead  only  a  small  number  of  peasants  to  follfiw 

(the  awakened  and  revolutionary  proletariat,  while  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  would  be  turned  into  unprincipled  and  submissive  ; 

I  '  .  .  ! 

|  ■  •  || 

.  prisoners  of  the  bourgeois  intellectuals.  The©®  intellectual®  | 

who  were  called  constitutional,  democrats  left  the-  meeting  of  j 

■  (121 

the  laborites  and  car.se  over  to. the  hall  of  the  gtolypln  party  j 
|  to  lodge  their  appeals  ,  erfb.  to  bargain,  talk,  peace  and  compromise* 
After  they  agreed  to  talk  peace ,  they  were  finally  kicked  put 
with  the  boots  of  the ' soldiers.  The  ideology  of  Tolstoy  is  a 
mirror  of  the  weakness  and  defect  of  the  rising  of  our  peasants, 

I  the  reflection  of  the  weakness  of  the  clannish  rural  areas  and 


the  timidity 
land. 


of  the-  peasants  who  were  adept,  in  working'  their 

(Extracts  from  Lenin:  WL.  N.  Tolstoy  Is  a  Mirror 
of  the  Hus si an  Revolution” ,  see  Complete  Berk® 
■of  Lenin,  Vol.  XY,  pp.  I?9~l8l* ) 
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The  doctrine  of  Tolstoy  is  'illusionary*  and  its  content  •  f 

is  reactionary  (here'  the  tens  reactionary  is  used  in  it's  most  •  | 

.  correct  and  penetrating'  sense) .  But  this  is  definitely  not  to'  'I 

lead  us  to  the  ccm elusion,  that  this  doctrine  is  not  socialist,  r 

end  that  this  doctrine-  does  not  contain  critical  components  i 

! 

which  can  produce  valuable  material  for  the  enlightenment '  of  ■('. 


the  advanced  classes,  •  :j 

There  are  various  kinds  and  brands  of  socialism.  In  all j 

..  ;  } 
countries  adopting  the  capitalist  method  of  production,  there  | 

•is  one  kind  of  socialism  which  represents  the  ideological  aysteai 

cf  the  class' that  is  to  replace  the  bourgeoisie;  and  there  is  ' 

another  kind  of  socialism  which  is  in  keeping'  with  the  id eolo-  i 

gical  systems  of  the  classes  ret. laded  by  the  bourgeoisie,.  For  I 

i 

example,  feudal  socialism  belongs  to  the-  latter  type  of  social- 1 
ism.  As  early  a;-;  more  than  60  years  ago,  the  nature  of  this 
kind  of  socialism  had  been  evaluated  by  Marx  in  his'  evaluation 

of  all  other  kinds  of  socialism..  •  ! 

'  '  ;  ■  '  '  .  .  ' 

hext,  like  many  other  schools  of  illusibhary  thought,, 

the  illusionary  doctrine  of  Tolstoy  possesses  critical  comp on- 
'  .  .  ■  -  -  '  .  .■ 
ante.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  deep  directive  of  Marx:  the 

significance  of  the  critical  components  of  illusionary  social- 

’  •  '  .  $ 

.  ,  '  ] 
xsm  are  exactly  do  posits  to  the  progress  of  the'  development  of  | 

history.  As  the  social  forces  are  more  developed  for  the  I 


•arrangement”  of  new  -Russia  and  for  the  elimination  of  modern  ..j'-c  1 


|  social 


sufferings,  and  the  nature  of  such  activities  is  becoming 


»ore  clarified,  critical  lllusio^jary  Socialism  will  -wore  rapidly 
"lose  all  its  practical  significance  and  all  its  theoretical 


basis,." 

Twenty- five  years  ago,  though  Tolstoy! s®*  possessed  the 
characters  of  reaction  and  illusion,  the  critical  components  of 
the  doctrine  of  Tolstoy  nevertheless  at  times  in  practice  could 
bring  benefits  to  certain  strata  of  the  residents*  But  in  the 

‘  if 

bourse  of  the  latest  1  ten  yearn,  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
impossible.  This  ia  because  from  the  eighties  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  till  its  end,  there  had  bean  considerable  advance  In  the 
development  of  history.  As  for  us  today,  when  the  many  events 
described  above  have  been  concluded  and.  the  "oriental”  state  of 
stagnation  has  come,  when  the  seif  conscious  reactionary  ideas 
of  the  ” sing-post  group"1 ,  the  reactionary  ideas  of  narrow  class 
significance  and  selfish  and  self  profiteering  significance  have 
been,  so  extensive  disseminated  among  the  liberal  bourgeoisie , 
when  such  ideas  have  even  been  disseminated  among  a  portion,  of 
the  so-called  Marxists  and  given  rise  to  the  "liquidators’1 , 
at  such  a  time  today,  any  attempt  to  idealise  the  doctrine  of 
Tolstoy,  to  defend  or  t©  dampen  his  ** nor.- resistance  theory** , 
hie  appeal  to  "the  spirit",  his  calx  for  "moral  self  cultivate 
Ion,*’  hie  teachings  on  "conscience”  and  "love,**  and  his  puri- 
tanis®  and  his  quetisa,  will  produce  the  most  direct  and  the  I 


if* 

7  ,  f  efcrttM*** 


•eVOHPKt. 


most  serious  damage.  | 

f 

(Extracts  -from  Lenin:  "Tolstoy  and  His  Age,14  See  j 

Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vo  I*  XVII,  pp.  35“3^.)  j 

•  ;  I 

On  Tolystoy,  I  full  agree  with  your-  view.  The  hypo- 
crites  and  swindlers  would  make  him  &  saint.  Their  non-sens leal i 

I 

talk  on  and  subservience  to  Tolstoy  have  enraged  even  Plekhanov. I 
On  this  question  we  are  at  one.,  ....  j 

I  hold  that  .....  we  cannot  pass  lightly  Tolstoy’s 
passivism.,  anarchy,  narodism.  and.  religious  views. 

-  (Extracts  from  Lenin:  "Letter  to  Gorki’ * ,  see  Complete  I 
Works  of  Lenin,  -Vol  .XXXIV,  p.  454.) 


Herzen  was  one  of  these  scion? 


(1-3)  pecemb 


er  upris¬ 


ing  of  the  Party  members  roused  him,  and  ’’purified”  hirne.  In  | 
the  forties  of  the  19th  century  in  Busaia  where  serfdom  pre-  1 
vailed,  he  could  reach  the  levels  of  the  greatest  thinkers*  j 
He  understood  Hegel’-s  dialectics.  He  knew  that  dialectics  I 
■  is  ".the  algebra  of  the  revolution."  He  surpassed  Hegel  and  I 
followed  Feuerbach  to  the  road  of  materialism.  In  1*344  he  j 

wrote  hie  first ."correspondence  on  the  study  of  nature”  -  I 

" experience  and  idealism,"  -  and  it  snowed,  us  that  this  thinkerjj 
is  even  today  a  step  higher  than  many  modern  natural  scientist^ 

'  I 

of  the  empiric la 1  school,  and  a  large  group  of  idealists,  § 
philosophers,  and  semi-idealists.  Hersjen  had  arrived  at  the  I 
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1 

f  door  of  dialectical  raateritiliem ,  but  he  e touted  short  before  j 

! 

;  l 

historical  materialism.  '  ' 

* 

i  Precisely  because  Herzen  had  stopped  thus,  after  the  defeat  | 

j  ^  I 

!  of  the  revolution  of  X&4S ,  lie  clunked  into  the  state  of  spiritual 
!  *  ( 
j  i 

t  bankruptcy.  At  the  time  Herzen  had  left  Russia ,  and  directly  c- 

i  observed  the  revolution.  At  the  time  he  was  a  democrat,  revolts* 

( 

t 

|  tionary  and  socialist.  However,  bis  •' socialism”  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  bourgeois  and  petty  bourgeois  socialism  which 
flourished  at  the  time  of  1848,  but  nad  been  thoroughly  smashed 


by  the  June  incident 


(IV) 


Actually  it  was  absolutely  not 


socialism,  but  a  Vine!  of  beautiful  phrase  logy  and  good  intention! 


which  the  bourgeois  democrats  and  toe  proletariat  that  had  not  f 
yet  ben  rid  of  their  influence  had  used  for  the  expression  of 
their  revolutionary  nature-  at  the  time. 

(Extracts  from  Lenin:  ’’ Commemorating  Herzen,’*  see 
Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.XVJII,  pp.  9-10.) 

In  the  culture  of  every  nation,  there  are  certain  democr-a-  j 
tic  end  socialist  cultural  ccmronerts  labeit  they  are  not  well 
developed.  For  each  nation  has  ics  tolling  masses  and  its  ex- 
i  'plotted  masses ,  and  their  living  conditions  must  lead  to  the 

I  | 

;  birth  of  democratic  and  socialist  ideological  systems.  But  in  j 

I 

|  each  nation  there  -is  also  bourgeois  culture  (in  most  nations 

3 

5 

there  is  al&o  the  culture  of  the  dark  groups  and.  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  sects).  MThls  is  riot  only  a  component  but  also,  holds  the  | 


i 
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ruling  position.  Accordingly,  "national  culture"  is  generally 
the  culture  of  the  landlords,  "oriest'e  and  the  bourgeoisie. 


«  It  fr  »  *  ft  •  »  *  * 


We  %ant  to  say  the  following  to  members  of  socialist 
parties  of  all  nations.  In  each  modern  nation,  there  are  two 


nations.  In  each  national  culture,  there  are  two  national  cul¬ 
tures.  There  is  the  Greater  Russian  culture  of  Purishkevich, 
Sue hike v  and  Struve  and  the  like,  and  there  is  also  the  Greater 
Russian  culture  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Piekhanov.  In  Ukraine  there 
are  also  two  such  cultures,  just  as  there  are  two  cultures  in 
Germany,  France,  England  and  among  the  Jewish  people. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  workers  corns  under  the 
influence  of  the  greater  Russian  culture,  we  may  definitely 
know  that  apart  from  the  culture  and  ideology  of  the  priests 
and  the  bourgeoisie  of  greater  Russia ,  the ideology  of  the  demo¬ 
crats  and  social  democrats  of  greater  Russia  also  play  a  great 
role .  In  struggling  against  the  first  kind  of  "culture," 
the  Marxists' of  Ukraine  mast  separate  from  it  the  second  kind 
of  culture,  and  tell  their  own  workers,  "We  must  fully  grasp,  : 
utilise  and  consolidate  all  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
the  awakened  workers  of  greater  Russia;,  and  their  literature  j 

asid  ideas.  This  is  the  demand  in  the  basic  interests  of  the  j 

workers  movement  of  Ukraine  and  the  wrokers  movement  of 
greater  Russia.  I 


•  -f-x-?  ^  iT#^-  .Tfr^  p :  ^rr  .^v  'Tcjfejsi?  F*t  J?  ^1»P  -^'xMr-i'  sJW  ^’s&5Ja*W«ffr  *^2JllC»«(twai 

(Extracts  'from  Lenin s "Critical  Views*  ok  the 


National  Question ,«  see  Complete  Work®  of  Lenin, } 
Vol.  XXV,  pp.  5  &  .15*)  •  j 


(1)  Notes  by  Marx:  ^Universality  includes;  first,  compatibility! 
with  the  opposition  classes ;  second,  compatibility  with 
competition  and  world  intercourse ;  third,  compatibility  with 
.  ...  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  ruling  class ?  fourth, : 

4* 

compatibility  with  the  illusion  of  common  interests;  and 

sixth,  compatibility  with  the  self  deception  of  thinker©  j 

■#•  • 

and  division  of  labor.  '  j 

..  .  *  '  < 

(?..)  Thomas  Hobbes  ( 158&-l6?9) »  British  hour  geo  is  •  maieridlis t  | 
philosopher.  I 

(3)  John  Lock®  ( l632f~X704) ,  British  bourgeois  materialist  ] 

.  ...--  /  •  '  • 

philosopher .  •  j 

I  (4)  Martin  Luther  ( 14&3-3 586) ,  Gera&n  leader  of  religious  I 

reformation*  J 

(5)  John  Calvin  (1509-156*0,  Trsrtch  leader  of  religions  | 

reformation.  j 

(6)  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (X?S2«l8l4) ,  a  representative  of 

German  classical  philosophy,  subjective  idealist ♦ 

(?)  Ad  sun  Smith  (l??-3~  1790),  British  bourgeois  economist. 

. 

(8)  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  (1157-1199),  King  Richard  1  of 

England,  led  the  Crusades.  j. 

1  WiSaU  WiKSMilii  <TMH  utm-ti-mr***/*  /Sti'f.t/Mit&itut+'iH  tm  ,»f!«W"g4'rt  aKWeeiasy 


<ta*/«ns- 


(9)  Philip  Augustus  (U.65-1223) .»  King  Philip  II  of  France , 
led  the  Crusades* 

.  „<*  .  it  tnatr.  **  -*/»•  «—• 

(10)  The  large  and  extremely  dirty  cattle  fold  of  King 

Aohaeus  of  Greek,  mythology.  It  implies  a  very  dirty 
place. 

(••11)  2?he  meaning  is  n small  interests,”  referring  to  extraordin¬ 
ary.  expenditures  on  strange  hobbies* 

(12)  Stolypin  (l802-l§dl) ,  lueeian  Minister  of  ike  Interior, 

•  .  I 

an  estrone  reactionary  *  I 

(13)  Scions  of  Bus sian  aristocratic  landlords .  I 

(14)  The  Paris' proletarian  uprising  from  £3  through  26  June  l848§ 
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the  views  of  Gorky,  we  can  achieve  the  result  of 
breaking  dawn,  this  superstition. 


i  k 

I  For  this  reason  we  have  comoiled  the  following  f 

.  I 

|  materials  for  the  reference  of  readers.  - 

J  . 

March  I960. 

We  have  good  reason  to  hope  that,  when  the  Marxists  write 
the  history  of  culture  in  the  future,  we  shall  fully  believe  thal 
the  role  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  process  of  the  creation  of  I 
culture  had  been,  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  particularly  so  ! 
in  the  department  of  literature.  It  is . equally  true  in  the . de~  ■ 
partment  of  painting.  Here  the  bourgeoisie  is  from  beginning  to, 

I 

end  the  employer,  and  so  the  legislator.  The  botirgeoisie  never  | 
in  the  past,,  and  does  ;-not  at  present  incline  toward  the  creation 
of  culture  -  if  we  are  to  give  a  wider  interpretation  to  such 
creation,  and  not.  confine  ourselves  to  interpreting  it  as  the 
piaatismkl  development  of  physical  living  comfort  and  the  dove-  I 
lopment  of  luxurious  living.  Capitalist  culture  is  nothing  but 
the  system  of  the  methods  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  materially 
and  spiritually  expand  and  consolidate  its  rule  of  the  world, 
the  people,  underground  wealth,  and  the  forces  of  nature.  The  j 
bourgeoisie  has  never  Interpreted  the  process  of  cultural  deve-  I 
lopaent  as  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  the  masses  of  all  I 
man  kind..  As  we  all  know,  the  economic  policy  of  the  bourgeoi-*f 


-  Ti'i«nnn*ir,  •  w»«!afir  amwa^s**  *****  swkwk^wiww#****1**1**^  ^ 

I  eie  has  led  to  mutual  hostility  among  tbs  neighboring  national-  1 

*  "...'{ 

(  ities  of  a  state.  Those  who  are  weakly'  organised ,  particularly  f 

1  the  colored  peoples,  have  become  the  slaves  of  the  bourgeoisie ,  I 

|  ! 

|  with  less  rights  compared  with  the  white  ©lares  in  the  countries j 

j  j 

J  concerned.  j 

i 

(Extract  from  report  on  "The  Literature  of  the  Soviet 

Onion,"  at  the  1st  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers,  on  s 

1 

1?  August  1934. )  -  j 

In  the  heritage  of  bourgeois  culture,  honey  and  poison  are  * 
closely  mixed  together,  and  in  bourgeois  science,  the  "true 
etf€a;:iontsM  concern!?  past  human  history  possess  the  character  'j 
of  an  old  wench  well  versed  in  world  affairs  disguised  as  e 
pure  and  simple  young  girl. 

(Extract  from  "On  Culture",  published  in  1935*) 

"We  do  not  deny  heritage."''  '  He  had  so  stated  35  years 
ago.  His  whole  life  and  work  have  proved  that  he  actually 
never  denied  anything  valuable  in  bourgeois  culture.  I  feel 
that  all  the  techniques  and  skills  in  the  labor  department  and 
literary  department  are  the  most  valuable  things  in  bourgeois 
culture. 

(Extract  from:" On  Honored  Authors  and  Apprentice 

Writers  ,M  published  in  laves  tie,  1  May  1928.) 


j 


I  wish  to  speak  cn  realism  in  a  simple  way.  In  the  19th 


|  century  It  was  a  major  and  most  expansive  and  roost  beneficial  I 
|  literary  school,  and  it  was  handed,  down  to  the  20th  century.  The  j 
I  characteristic  of  this  school  is  its  sharp  rationalism  and  eriti-j 

j  1  I 

|  cal  spirit.  The  creators  of  such  realism  were  mostly  people  l 
! 

|  mentally  superior-  to  their  contemporaries.  Behind  the-  brutal  j 
|  physical  force  of  their  class,  they  saw  clearly  the  weakness  of  j 
I  the  social  creativeness  of  the  class.  Those  people  t&af  he  con-  I 


sid ere d  prodigals  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Just  as  the  hero  in  the 
religions  legend ,  they  escaped  from  the  restraint  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  from  the  oppression  of  dogma  and  tradition.  However?!  for 


the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  these  rebels,  we  must  state  f 

J 

that  a  small  number  among  them  had  returned  to  the  fold  of  their! 
class  to  enjoy  their  roast  veal.  f 

Because  it  holds  a.  critical  attitude  toward  realities,  the 
literature  of  the  ” prodigals”  of  the  bourgeoisie  has  very  high 


value,  though  the  authors  of  these  short  stories  and  novels  did. 


not  point  to  a  way  oat  of  the  confusion • created  by  the  garru¬ 
lous  . email  citizens.  Only  a  small  number  of  authors,  princi¬ 
pally  authors  of  the  second  grade,  following  the  directives 


of  current  philosophies  and  authoritative  criticisms ,  attempted 
to  establish  certain  dogmatic  truths ,  harmonizing  the  contra¬ 
dictions  which  could  act  be  harmonized ,  to  cover  up  the  clear  j 
and  despicable  lies  of  the  bourgeois  social  system.  j 


The  basic  and  central  theme  in  19th  century  literature 
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- tim(ir.r_  n  -wirtr-i-n — 


fl****-'5j,,— rt^»„*'  ta*xv 

|  is  irfdivi 


\  is  individual  pessimism  fc  son  ssJit  about  by  the  realisation  of 

I  one's  weakness  and  effeminacy  in  society*  Schopenhauer,  Hart-  J 
I  (2)  t -z\  3 timer  (4) 

j  mat®,  '*  Leopardi , '  '/  and.  many  other  philosopher®  all  'strengthen*' 
this  idea  with  teachings  of  no  significance  whatever  to  human' 
living.  The  source  of  such  teachings-  naturally  is  to  fc©  found 
in  their  personal  feeling  of  individual  isolation  and  helpless-  I 
'ness  in  society.  In  the  new  realities  created  by  the  prole tar- 
. .  lafc  ia  dictatorial  Soviet  Union,  even  a  person  hiding  In  the 
;  intense  cold.  rtf  the  North  Pole  ,  always  threatened  with  death,  J 
will  not  feel  himself  isolated  end  heloleas .  i 


Bourgeois  "prodigal"  realism  is  critical  realism*1  Cri- 

v 

tical  realism  exposes  the  ugliness  of  society ,  and  describes 

people  in  the  tradition  of  the  home.  "Life  and  adventure*1 

>  • 

under  the  oppression  of  religious  dogma  and.  law  cannot  point 
to'  a  way  out.  for  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  all 
things  existent,  but  apart  froraf firming  that  social  life  and 
general  "exist once”  are  of  no  significance  at  all,  it  has 
failed  to  affirm  anything  else*  Many  people  have  Already 
loudly  asserted  this  point. 

(Extract  from:  "She  Study  of  Literature**'  of  1934, 
in  the  article  "Talking  with  Young  Authors*11 


We  must  und&rst&sd  that  critical  realism  was  produced 
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I  as  the  result  of  the  individual  creation©  of  **  superfluous  peo-  ! 
I  pie5*  who  cannot  struggle  for  their  living,  and  cannot ' find  their  | 
]  position  in  life,  and  more  or  less  realizes  the  aimlessness  of  j 

I  .  1 

|  their  individual,  existence . which  they  interpret  as  the  futility  > 

S  i 

!  .  i 

I  of  all  social  life  and  the  entire  process  of  history*  .  f 

f  i 

!■•■■,  ■  •  » 

We  definitely  do  not  deny  the  extensive  and  colossal'  •  f 

■'  i 

1 

I  work,  done  by  critieial  realism,  and  we  attach  great  importance  | 

'  '  ■  '  I 

to  its  achievements  in  the  literary  forms  and  pointing  art*  At  | 

. 

the  same  time  we  must  realize  that  we  need  this  realism,  if  only f 

i 

for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  remnant®  of  the  -past ,  of  etrug-4 
gii&g  against  such  remnants ,  and  exterminating'  them.  I 

But  such  formal  realism  could  not  in  the  past,,  and  cannot  - 
today  foster  the  socialist  character,  because  it  only ' criticises 
but  does  not  affirm  anything,  or  -  which  is  worse  -  even  affirms 

v 

,  - 1 

what  it'  once  had  denied.  .  I 

(Extract  from  report  on  '-Soviet  Literature,’*  at  the 

f 

1st  Congress  of  All-Soviet  Authors,  17  August  1934 • )  ! 


Tee,  many  Manfreds'1  .have  been  molded,  but  each  Manfred  j- 
ie  merely  using  different  language  to  tell  the  same  truths  indi-  | 
vidual  life  is  a  mystery,  wen  is  solitary  and  uncomfortable  on  I 

,  j 

earth,  sometime®  even  tragically  solitary  in  t ae  cosmos,  Though  | 
such  tragedy  is  moving,  it  is  not  very  beautiful,  j 

! 

.  Manfred,  the  19th -century  metamorphosis  'of  Prometheus,  j 


is  a  brilliant  portrait  of  the  serII  cittsem  individualist •  *•  | 

Suck  a  person  only  sees  himself  and  the  road  to  -death  before  him-! 

i 

self,  and  is  oblivions  of  anything  else  in  the  world.  Even  at 
times  he  may  talk  of  the  suffering  of  the  world,  he  would,  still 
.not  think  of  the  efforts  exerted  by  the  world  for  the  allaviftt-  j 
ion  of  the  suffering*  And.  even  if  be  thinks  of  it,  it  would 
merely  be  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  suffering  could 
'not  be  overcome. 

Eft  feel®  that  suffering  cannot  be  overcome  because  his 

! 

solitary  and  painful  self  is  blind  and  cannot  see  the  spontftn~  I 
ecus  activism- of  the  collective  body*  He  cannot  thick  of  viet-  | 
orjr.  '  There  is  only  one  joy  left  fo.r  this  ttegow,  and  that  is  | 

the  airing  of  grievances,  the  ©banting  of  one's  own  troubles, .  j 
and  the  waging  of  a  dying  struggle  against  oneself.  Since  Han- 
fred,  the  n ego”  only  delivers  loudly  the  mourning  verse's  -for 
oneself,  for  tha  isolated  and  small  creatures  like  onselfv 


Such  tunes  have  been  given  the  seme  of  '‘poems  of  pessimism'1 
If  -re  look  into  its  menaiug,  w*  shall  easily  see  that,  the  ’*worl  l* 
sung  ia  the  poem  is  only  a  kind  of  cover  behind  which  hides 
the  naked  ?!eeif;?  that  h&a  forgotten  rite  source.  The  "self" 
hides  there,  trembling  for  fear  of  death ,  walling  about  the  I 
lack  of  meaning  of  individual  existence,  and  this  ia  sincere*  .  I 
The  individual  usee  Ills  own  mind  to  judge  the  great  world  that  j 
is  full  of  vitality,  and  ho  cannot  bat  force  on  the  entire 


i  world  his  own  feeling:-  of  the  loss  of  the  meaning  of  life*  So 
s 

I  he  exaggerates  his  solicitude ,  like  a  mosquito  that  starts'  to 
harass  people  the  moment  it  feels  'bad,  demanding  that  people  j 
»  should  listen  to  the  groans  of  his  lonely  soul*  j 

i 

j  Such  a  poem  is  sometimes  effective,  but  it  4b  merely 

( 

j  the  effectiveness  of  the  sincere  feeling  of  forloraness  touching 
j  people .  It  may  also  be  ^beautiful ,  but  the  beauty  is  that  of 
the  seductive  glow  of  the  lepras® »  as  depleted,  by  Flaubert. 

It  is  entirely  natural,  just  as  when  &  man  has  exhausted  the 
source  of  his  courage  and  creativeness ,  and  lost  the  feeling  •  | 

of  organic  connection  -with  other  people,  he  naturally  reaches  f 
such  a  state  of  -individual  development. 

. 

(Extract  from:  "The  Spirit  of  the  j 

Individual  Character.*?  j 


From  ancient  days  the  Russian  philistine  received  an 
education  which  led  him  to  distract  reason,  or  even  to  he 
hostile  toward  it.  T he  Church  is  greatly  concerned  over  this, 
and  some  literature  has  also  helped  in  this.  From  the  ’‘Cor¬ 
respondence”  of  Gogol  down,  to  the  present,  among  the  very 
great  writers  of  Russia,  we  cannot  find  many  who  took  into 
account  the  creative  force  of  reason  and  thence  proceeded  to 
understand  that  reason  had  made  really  colossal  contributions 
to  mankind.  As  early  as  in  18-51,  Tolstoy  wrote  in  his  ”Biarytt . 
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;  "Consciousness  is  the  greatest  evil,  and  it  can  be  said  to  be 

i 

i 

t  the  greatest  evil  attainable  bv  man.”  Later,  in  a  letter  to 

j 

i  Yasnaya,  be  even,  said,  "Too  profound  knowledge  is  abhor r&ble '$ 
|  This  theory  permeates  his  entire  moral  philosophy,  and  is  even  I 

j  ! 

|  Reflected  in  his  great  works.  ] 

\  I 

i  t 

Dostoyevsky  was  also  hostile  toward  reason.  With  his  jj 

genius  he  piercingly  expressed  a  powerful  force,  the  force  of  ) 

(6) 

j  talent ,  apart  from  reason.  To  Andreyev,,  thinking  is  man's 
|  enemy,  and  he  treated  thinking  as  ”s.  principle  of  feeling”, 


as  if  it  is  &  special  kind  of  feeling.  One  of  the  most  talent*! 

" 

ed  of  modern  writers  has  put  into  the  month  of  his  own  Mh*row  | 
the  following  words : "Though c  -  this  is  truly  source  of  f 


suffering.  Whoever  can  stamp  out  thinking  will  be  commemorated! 
by  mankind  a” 

Of  course,  &n  author  is  not  responsible  for  the  feelings, 
thaiking  and  actions  of  hie  own  "hero,”  if  he  does  not  act 
like  Andreyev  who  forced  his  ovm  feelings  and  thinking  on  his 
hero,  but  rather  objectively  describes  the  logical  lifts  void  ~ 
ability  of  the  development  of  such  feelings  and  thinking,  such 
as  was  done  by  nSsu-t f ang-ta” ,  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  Here  we 
are  not  talking  about  this  author  or  that  one,  but  rather  an 

» 

important  fact;  when  the  real  and  profound  revolutionary  Ideo-j 

~ 

logy  is  organizing  the  will  of  &  new  class  to  accept  the  acts  I 


of  reason  and  its  labor  and  creations  with  the  objective  of 


iCWim-ww*  'vmiHtr*  ►**  n, 


j 

I  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  culture  on  the  foundation  of 
I  collectivism,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  way  of  life, 

|  and  by  the  side  of  this  process  there  is  clearly  another  view, 

i 

i  ‘ 

|  a  view  hostile  to  reason*  ■ 

|  Often  in  books  we  can  feel  a  certain  trend  of  the  author. 


j  though  written  in  respectful  tone  or  even  in  tones  sympathetic  s 
with  the  revolution,  a  trend  which  may  be  unvcltmtary  and  not  j 

! 

conscious,  that  seeks  to  lower  the  role  of  thinking,  indicating! 
the  ineffectiveness  of  thinking  in  opposition  to  the  "super-  ) 
intellectual*  or  the  f? subconscious «H  If  this  is  properly  <5  one , 
it  is  instructive  and  so  beneficial.  But  it  seems  there  is  a  .  j 
kind  of  formula  as  a  result  of  which  such  books  are  mostly  badly? 
written,  Xn  these  books,  because  of  the  weak  technique  of  the 
authors,  there  is  more  easily  revealed  the  effects  of  philistin- 

I 

s  ism*  Here  too  philistinism  creates  n inside  one*s  heart"  uoisor 

I 

|  gas,  though,  not  very  serious,  hut  nevertheless  injurious,  espe- 

J  dally  for  youth. 

I  (Extract  from  "Philistines, *  in  the  "Literary 

j  Vanguard  Magazine",  February /March.  1929*) 


lot  all  weeds  are  harmful  or  non-henef icial .  because 


from  many  weeds  »e  can  extract  some  poison  for  curing  disease. 
Philistinism  only  creates  poison  of  a  destructive  nature.  If 
the  philistine  does  not  feel  that  he  is  only  an  insignificant 


small* .part  in  the  machinery  of  capitalism  ,  h«  would  not  have  so  j 
stubbornly  and  futilely  goals  to  prove  bis  own  impertaj&ea ,  to  1 

prove  his  -freedom  of  thought  and  will*  to  prove  hie  existent  j 

rights,  and  he  would  not  create  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
such  typos  of  people  a©  "superfluous  person,1*  "repentant  'aris¬ 
tocrats,11  11  eu-oer- time  heroes,**. and  H those  who  are  neither 
•peacocks  nor  crows, 15  ., 

(Extract  from  report  on  "Soviet  Literature*1  to 
1st  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers,  1?  August  1934 *•)  | 

In  the. bourgeois'  literature  of  West  Europe  we  must  dis-  I 

■  I 

tinguish  between  two  sects  of  authors.  Those  of  the  first, sect  | 
eulogise  and  entertain  their  own  class  -  T'c-lo-lo-fu,  Wct'-li-  I 
chi  K^o-fo* o-li-ssu,  Pu-lich-t'aa,  Ma-li-ya-t* a ,Po-erb  T*  s-i-  I 
k*o-fc*a,  Po-erh  ?ei~hu&~erfc,  Ou-k*  o-ta-fu  Pa-i-yeh,  Wang- nan, 
Chiao-chih  Sha-ma-ylo-fu,  Tu-li-ssis S bib w ting- &c  'and  hundreds 
of  similar  people.  All  of  thorn  are  model  "good  people  of  pro¬ 
perty,"  and  without  much  talent .  But  like  their  readers  they 
also  are  equally  artful  and  vulgar. 

The  second  sect  does  not  include  many  people,  only  a 
few  dossuii ,  They  were  the  creators  of  critical  realism  and 
revolutionary  romanticism.  They  ware  all  rebels  of  their  own 
class ,  "prodigals"  of  their  own  cla.es ,  aristocrats  destroyed 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  or.  scions  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  who  I 


*»>W Sr-R 


)  had  broken  through  the  stiff o eating  limits  of  their  own  class.  I 

«  | 

i  The  works  of  this  class  cf  European  writers  have  for  us  ■ 

ir  •. 

I 

>  dual  andihdisputab le  value .  First,  they  are  model  literary  works 

i  ‘  i 

i  \ 

\  in  tecfaniciue.  Second,  they  are  documents  which  show  the  process 

i  I 

|  of  the  development  and  disintegration  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  j 
t  creations  of  the  rebels  of  this  class  and  documents  which  cri-  j 

|  I 

I  tically  explain  its  -way  of  life  and  its  traditional  acts.  I 


In  my  report  I  cannot  nalayze  and  criticize  in  detail  ! 
the  role  of  realism  in  19th  century  literature,  Its  basic  con-  j 
tent  may  be  summed  up  as  opposition  to  the  conservatism  of  the  j 

|  feudal  lords  as  revived  by  the  large  bourgeoisie,  the  method  of j 

1  | 

.  struggle  being  the  organisation  of  democracy  on  the  foundation  | 

i 

of  the  ideology  of  liberalism  and  humanitarian ism ,  that  is  to  ,  j 

|  say,  potty  bourgeois  democracy.  Many  writers  and  the  majority  j 
I 

I  of  their  readers  understood  this  kind  of  democracy  to  be  in 

t  J 

I 

opposition  to  the  large  bourgeoisie  on  the  one. hand,  and  oppo¬ 
sition  on  tne  other  hand  to  the  daily  growing  powers  of  attack.  { 

j 

bua.lt  up  by  the  proletariat  against  which  preventive  measures  j 


had  to  be  taken. 


(Extract  from  report  on  ’’Soviet  Literature”  to  j 

‘  .  ] 

I 

1st  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers,  1?  August  193^®)  f 


The  entire  literature  of  the  West  and  of  Russia  during 
the  19th  century  was  in  nature  built  from  one  pattern.  The 


*«*a<wnwa. 
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major  works  wore  created  by  a  single  youth.  He  came  from  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  class  which  held  the  state  power  after  the 
Krench  Revolution.  Because  of  certain  reasons,  this  i&an  could 
not  live  comfortably  in  the  society  of  the  victors.  There  he 
could  not  find  position,  perhaps  because  he  overestimated  him¬ 
self.  Ho  held  himself  above  others  H®  aroused  in  others 
undivided  confidence  in  him,  but  his  whole  life  was  a  minor 
tragedy*  Practically  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the  19th 
century  was  built  on  this  pattern. 

(Extract  from  ,fTalk  with  Members  of  the  Youth. 

Shock,  (brpe  Who  have  Entered  the  Literary  Circles” 
published  in  1931*) 

The  basic  theme  of  the  literature  of  Europe  and  Russia 
in  the  19th  century  was  the  individual  opposed  to  society,  the 
state  and  nature.  The  major  reason  which  roused  the  individual 
into  opposition  to  the  bourgeois  society  was  traceable  to  the 
innumerable  negative  impressions  which  had.  become  organised 
in  contradiction  to  class  ideology  and  living  traditions.  The 
individual  greatly  felt  the  oppression  of  such  impressions  whi 
stood  in  the  way  of.  his  development,  but  failed  to  realize  the: 

he  himself  shared  the  responsibility  for  the  vulgar,  evil  and 

\  1 

criminal  foundations- for  the  bourgeois  society. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  a.  satirist  of  all  Europe,  but  the 


6l 


bourgeoisie  of  Europe  be Id  that  his  satire  was  only  directed 

against'  England*  Generally  sp@ak.ing,  shea  a  rebel  criticises 

the  life  of  his  society,  he  seldom" and  noT  easily  recognises 
his  own  responsibility  for  the  shameful  realities  of  this 

>4 

society .  Particularly  when  the  basic  motive  of  .his  criticism 
of  the  existing  system . comes  less  from  his  profound  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  various  factors  of 
social  economy,  generally  his  criticism  has  been  occasioned  by 

if 

his  feeling  •  of  despair  over  the  life  in  the  narrow  iron  cage''  of 
capitalism ,  or  else  by  the  desire  for  revenge  against  hie  own 
failure  is  life  and -the  shame  it  haa  brought  him. 

We  asy  say  that  when  an  individual  turns  around  toward 
'the  masses  of  workers ,  he  does  not  do  it  in  the  interests  of  the! 
masses,  but  rather  hopes  that  the 'masses  of  workers,  after  they  3 
have  destroyed  capitalism ,  will  guarantee  him  freedom  of  thought [ 
and  freedom  of  action.-  Let  me  repeat,  literature  before  the  j 
revolution  was  basically  written  on  the  theme  of  the  tragedy 
of  such  people  wh  fait  their  life  very  narrow,  found  themselves 
superfluous  in  society ,  sought  a  place  of  comfort  in  society, 
and  failed  to  find  it.  So  they  suffered,  died,'  or  Compromised 
with  the  society  they  hated,  or  sunk  deeper'  and  deeper  to  become 
drunkards ,  or  suicides. 

(Extract  from  ^Soviet  Literature** ,  report  to  the' 

1st  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers,  1?  August  1934.) 


Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky  were  geniuses  of  the  highest  j 
order.  With  their  genius  they  shook  the  whole  world  and  aa.de 
alj.  Europe  pay  attention  to  Russia  with  alarm.  The,  two  of  them  j 

i  1 

have  joined  the  make  of  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes  and  ; 

Goethe,  and.  take  their  places  among  them  without  eualm.  But  | 

i 

for  a  time  they  produced  bad  influence  over  their  dark  and  j 

*  .  s 

unfortunate  fatherland.  I 


j  Such  influence  was  produced  at  a  time  when  our  elite  | 

|  figures  were  tired  and  had  fallen  down  in  their  struggle  for  j 

|  the  liberation  of  the  pabnle  from  onorescivs  rule,  and  the  younj 

:  ■  1 

I  forces  preparing  to  take  ever  were  feeling  uneasy  and.  fearful  j 
j  in  front  of  the  ominous  silence  of  the  execution  stand,  enslave | 

I i  'jent ,  and  the  cryptically  foolish  people.  In  such  a  state,  the  | 

young  checked  their  advance  and  the  people,  like  the  earth 

beneath  the®,  silently  swallowed  the  blood  which  they  had  shed 

in  the  battle  for  freedom.  The  small  citizens  who  had  been 

overawed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  became  tired  in 

j  the  hope  for  comfort  and  order,  and  they  resolved  to  surrender 

I  to  the  vectors,  to  betray  the  defeated,  and  for  this  betrayal 
|  ' 

they  received  some  authority  which,  though  small  small,  was  for 
them  nevertheless  an  attraction. 

!  The  heavy  and  grey  clouds  of  darkness  of'  the  reactionary 

|  forces  beavered  above  the  state,  and  the  star  of  hope  was 


extinguished.-  Hesitation  and.  depression  suppressed  the  hearts 
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off  the.--- young, people ,  agd  the  blood  stained  hands  of  the  dark  | 
forces  once  more  rapidly  weaved  the  net  off  slavery.  f 

t 

In  this  tragic  moment ,  the  spiritual  leader  off  the  4  \ 

society  should  speak  out  with  hie  wise  and  righteous4  voices  j 

<4?f he  poverty’  and  ignorance  of  the  people  are  the  -sources  \ 

( 

off  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  life,  They  are  the  tragedy,  la  f 

I 

his  tragedy,,  we  should  not  be  passive  observers,  for  the  aituat«| 

I 

ion  sooner  or  later  aust  force  us  to  play  the  most  important  |  • 
roles  ia  this  tragedy.  When  the  people  are  still  slaves  and*  f 
blind  beasts  t  no  one  with  intellect  can  afford  to  be  calls.,  for  | 
the  people  will  awaken ,  will  achieve  liberation,  and  will  retali 
late  against  those  who  had  applied  brutal  force  aga*  nst  tlia®  I 

j 

and  despised  them.  Whaa there  are  so  many  beggars  around  us,\  * 

and  so  many  slaves  too ,  w®  cannot  have  good  living.  This  ©tat 

has -strangled  human" natux4  in  order  to  restore  the  beastliness 

of  man,  and  to  use  this  bestial  force  to  consolidate  4  iitsv  own 

state  power.  It  opposes  the  intellect  that  forever  is  hostile  j 

toward  brutal  force.  The  welfare  of  a  state  lies  ia  the  free-  f  • 

doa.  of  the  people,  and  only  the  forces  of  the  people  can  defeat | 

the  dark  forces  of  a  state.  Struggle  for  the  victory. of  free-  •  f 

doa  and4  justice,  for  we  will  discover  beauty  in  this  victory*  I 

! 

May  your  life  be  transformed  into  an  $pie«  * . \ 
!,Be  patient  5 M  So  said  Dostoyevsky  in  ‘his  address  at  the 
ceremony  unveiling’ the  memorial  to  Pushkin » 


8) 
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f' 

"Improve  your  own  selves!"  said  Tolgrtoy,  and  he  added;  | 

’  .  -  f; 

"Do  not  use  force  to  resist  evil!" 

! 

In  these  exhortations  for  patience  and  non-resistance, 

\  .  j 

there  is  something  very  ugly  and  shameful,  something  which  is  t 

"  | 

very  much  akin  to  malicious  satire.  We  must  understand  that  j 

these  two  geniuses  lived  in  a  country  where  the  brutal  forces  t 

over  the  heads  of  the  people  had  beer,  developed  to  the  alarming  ) 

i 

\ 

and  extremely  shameful  stage.  The  ruling  icaes  rode  roughshod,  i 

■i 

and  the  entire  country  was  turned  into  a  dark  execution  hall.  i 

,  if 

The  lackeys  of  the  state  newer,  from  governors  down  to  netty  i 

i 

police  officers,  all  barbarously  plundered  arid  manhandled  j 

■  i 

millions  upon  mill ions  of  the  people,  playing  with  them  as  if 

I 

they  were  mice  caught  in  the  trap.  j. 

And  there  were  neo-ole  who  Called  on  the  suffering  masses:? 

"  *  i 

"Do  not  resist!  Be  patient I”  j 

And  they  used  beautiful  language  to  eulogise  the  patience?, 
of  the  people.  This  painful  example  fully  ex  lains  the  real 
attitude  of  Russian  .Literature  toward  the  people.  The  entire 
literature  of  Russia  is  a  stubborn  preaching  of  the  passive 
attitude  toward  life,  the  eulogy  of  passivism.  This  is  natural. j 

The  literature  of  the  petty  citizens  cannot  be  otherwise  ,| 

'  i 

even  if  the  small  citizen  artists  possess  genius,  < 

1 

.  ■  I 

(Extract  from  "Talk  on  the  Habits  of  the  Small  Citizen,  f 


Talk- on  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky,"  This  was  first 
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published  jja  the  ”N«w  Life  Journal”  of  13  November’  £ 

f 

1905®  .Lenin  had  a  high  opinion  of  it.)  -• 


”S&alieK  of  the  bourgeois  aristocracy”  is  the ' critical  { 

f 

realism  of  "Ssu-t  ,  Balzac  and  Tolstoy®  Because  of  this  ! 

precisely,  because  of  its  use  of  the  symbolic  form  to  reveal  a  j 

1- 

critical  attitude,  Lenin  eulogized  Tolstoy,  and  Engels  and  Marx  \ 

"  I 

'  i 

eulogized  &l.zac .  Our  realism,  has  the  possibility'  -and  the  i 

% 

right  to-  define  things.  Its  criticism  is  pointedly  made  on  the  j 
past,  and  reflects  toe  remnants  of  the  past.  Its  major  task  is  4 
to  use  forms  to  describe  facts,  personalities  and  the  mutual 
relationships  of  the  people  in  the  process  of  labor,  and  through 
this  method  to  define  socialism*-  : 

(Extract  from  ” Letter  to  To-piu,”  1933*) 


Realism  of  bourgeois  literature  is  critical,  but  this  f 
criticism  is  limited  to  application  to  the  "strategy”  of  class,! 
to  explain  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  struggle  of  the  hour-  I 
geois  in  the  consolidation  of  its  state  power.  It  is  limited  j 
to  this  need. 

The  aiffl  of  socialist  realism  is  to  struggle  against  the 

remnants  of  the  "old  world,”  to  struggle  agtiaet  its  corrupt 

influences,  to  uproot  these  influences.  But  the  major  task  is  • 
to  rouse  the  socialist  and  revolutionary  world  outlook.  I 

(Extract  from  "Letter  to  Ksieh- erh-pa-k  ,o-fut”1935*I 


•  ,  *•  **it  .  rxx  It*  kTIrtW f»tEW*l|*jtf** VtJi!** W«iww.v<*g6. 


Rotes? 

\ 

(1)  These  are  Lenin1 s  words. 

■•**♦  mimtb  •  ■*»•  >. 

(2)  Hartmann  (1S42-1906)  ,  Gersan  reactionary  idealist  philo¬ 
sopher. 

(3)  Leopardi  (1798-183?) ,  Italian  poet. 

(’*■)  Stirrer  ( I806-X.853)  ■>  German.  reactionary  idealist  philoso¬ 
pher  ♦  advocated  individualism  and  anarchy. 

„(5)  Manfred  is  the  life ro  of  Byron *s  famous  poem.  Bo  ie  a  most 
solitary  soul,  deep;  in  his  fortress,  divorced  fro®  the 

world,  to  repent  his  past  crimes.  Be  is  melancholy*  j 

•  ,  j 

feels  sorry  for  heaven  and  the  people,  and  has  a  high  j 

opnion  of  himself,  and  belittles  all  others.  Finally  he  | 
die^  in  the  fortress  with  his  war row  and indignation. 

Be  represents  what  is  called  "world,  sorrow1*  in  European 
literature ,  e.  distorted  mental  state .  In  the  literature 
of  various  Bn rope an  countries  there  «re  many  figures 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  Manfred. 

(6)  Leonid  Andreyev  (1871-1919),  writer  of  old  Rwssia,  one 
•  of  the  most  representative  of  Russian  symbolist 
playwrights. 

(?)  .All  these  are  second  rate  authors  of  European  Romanti¬ 
cist  Literature. 

(8)  Referring  to  Caarist  Russia, 
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REFUTING  PI  JEHsS  MODEL  THEORY  CF 


11  THE  BASIC  NATURE  OF  MMKIlIDn 


/  'The  following  is  a  full  translation  of  an 
article  entitled  "Po  pa-jen  ti  jen-lei  pen-being 
ti  tien-hsing  Inn’*  (English  version  as  above) ,  by. 
Li  Hsi-fan,  in  Wen-i  Pao  (Literary  Gazette)  'No.?, 
Peiping,  11  April  I960,  pp.35-^3*/ 


On  the  eve  of  the  anti-rightist  struggle,  when  the  wave 

of  revisionists  was  rising  both  inside  and  outside  China,  Pa  Jen 

also  raised  a  banner,  fcn'ovm  as  “sentimental  literature He  has; 

repeatedly  publicized  this  viewpoint  in  his  works,  “The  Real  and 

Human  World,”  “On  Sentiment “Letter  Received,”  “Using  This 

Note  to  Serve  as  an  Article,”  and  the  first  draft  of  his  “post-  j 

©riot  to  the  Collection  Tsun-ming  Chi"  as  published  in  Jen -min'  j 

Wen-bsueh  (People’s  Literature)  of  July  1957*  1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  this,  in  hie  “Articles  j 

I 

on  Literature1* ,  he  had  done  a  lot  of  publicity  for  his  half -c on- f 


|  sealed  "basic  human  nature.”  In  this  book,  his  views  on  the  1 

\  ■  ■  ■  ,s 

I  '  I 

|  “basic  nature  of  mankind"  had  already  become  a  system  of  "the'oryf 

S  ! 

|  A  careful  analysis  of  that  more  than  500,000  word  book,  "Article|i 
|  on  Literature,"  is  naturally  not  the  task  that  dan  be  shouldered! 

j  } 

I  by  the  present  article.  Here  I  only  wish,  to  speak  on  the  quest- 1 

tn  of  model  which  pa  Jen  also  Considers  most  important  in  liter# 


WrS-C<«e> 


SB 


> 


If 

In  his  ’’Articles  on  Literature,”  Pa  Jen  says,  ’’The  most  [ 


iuiuort-Ent  task  in  the  creation  of  literature  and  art  is  the  creaf  ■ 
'  •'  f 

>  .  t 

tion  of  a  model  form.  The  model  form  is  the  most  important  t 

criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  the  ideological  nature  and  the  I 

artistic  nature  of  a  work.”  : 

i 

Because  be  paid  such  groat  attention  to  this  question,  | 

■  4 

perhaps, in  the  collection.  ’’Articles  on  Literature,”  he  used  63  I 

s 

pages  to  instill  into  readers  his  views  on  the  model.  Further-  J 

more,  in  his  collection  ”Tsun~aing  Chi”,  as  soon  as  he  found  an 

opportunity,  he  would  repeatedly  publicise  this  view  of  his, 

which  became  more  and  more  open.  Later  he  no  longer  discussed 

the  question  of  models  in  literature,  and  was  using  it  to  attack? 

socialist  literature.  j 

S 

What,  then,  is  Pa  Jen’s  model  which  is  ’’the  most  import*  I 


ant  task  in  literary  and  artistic  creation?”  How  is  it  created1? 

f 

Those  who  have  read  ’’Articles  on  Literature”  may  for  a  moment  1 
not  see  it  clearly,  because  in  his  general  description,  Pa  Jen  j 
has  used  &  lot  of  coloring  devices  to  shield,  it.  For  example, 
”In  a  class  society,  the  people  are  divided  into  different 
classes  and  groups.  4  Bach  person  in  the  different  classes  and 
groups  must  share  the  common  class  characteristic  and  class 
nature  of  this  class  or  group;”  Such  phrases  and.  'sentences' 
make  up  the  introduction  to  his  exposition  of  views  opposite 
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|  1 ft  xiattird.  'Ae‘  &  self  -Ktyl^d  ^Marxist***  hbwp  can  fee  achieve  the 

§ 

end  of "confusing  the  youths  without  quoting  some  hi gh» falutin 
phrases? 


if  The-  question,  however,  does  not  lie  :ia  these  'pompous 

introductory  passages*  The  question  lies  la  the  fact  that  as 
sooa  as  it  comes  to  the  concrete  analysis  of  concrete' things, 
the  real  nature  of  "the  basic  nature  of  humanity**  will  immedia¬ 
tely  tee  revealed , • and  it  vigorously  revises  and  overthrows  hi© 
originally  confirmed  premise*  In  ’’Articles  on  Literature** , 


! 


J 


such  examples  are  innumerable • 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  examine  in  detail  Pa  Jen’s 
treatment '  of  the  model  in.  hie  "Articles  'on  Literature,"  because  ] 
in  actual  fact  he  has  not  made  a  penetrating  investigation  of 

this  question,  but  has  concentrated  his  efforts-  at  criticism* 

/;  >  .*.  .•  ■  . 

However,  from  his  so-called  criticisms,  we' can  still  see  -  what 

really  constitute  his  views  on  the  model  fee  publicises*  ; 

In  hie  chapter  on  "The  Question  of  Model  in  Literary 
Works,"  he  concentrates  his  forces  for  the  criticism  of  the 
formulae  :**The  model  is  the  fullest  and  sharpest  representation 
of  the  nature  of  the  forces'  of  a  definite  society,"  and  "the  • 
model  is  the  basic  scope  of  the  Party  character  represented  [ 
in  realistic  art*"  These • formulae  are  incorrect ,  and  must  be-  I 
criticized  bafau.ee  they  confuse  'the  differences  between  liter-  I 
ature  and  art  and  the  other  ideological  forms,  and  neglect  the  I 


urosasa*;. 
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.fact  that  literature  and  art  must  reflect  realistic  lift  through! 

,  ■'■•  i 

their  forms  and  individual  character*  and  their  need  to  realize  ? 

the  general  .in  the  individual.  This  has  made  literary  and  art  s 

"  ‘  ,'jf 

workers  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  creation  of  model  char act-  j 

j 

i 

ers  with  clear-cut  individualistic  traits.  : 

Marxism  holds  that  a  model  form  must  be  the  unified  form  f 
that  to  a  high  degree  embodies  the  class  character  and  indivi¬ 
dual  character  of  personalities.  As  Engels  said,  "Each  person 
is  a  model,  and  at  the  same  .time  is  also  &  clear  cut  individual 
just  as  Kegel’s  'this  one* «"  However,  the  criticism  of  this 
one-sided  proposition  absolutely  does  not  imply  that  we  can 
deny  the  common  class  character  of  the  model,  %uite  to  the 
contrary,  ’’the  concentration  of  ordinary  phenemena,  and  making 
models  of  the  atrruglos  and  contradictions  therein”  cu  make 
them  "to  reach.  &  higher  level,  to  become  stronger,  to  be  more 
concentrated,  more  exemplary ,  and  more  ideal  compared  with  the 
ordinary  realities  in  life,  so  that  they  will  be  more  universal j ; 
in  character.”  This  is  the  question  of  .the  generalization  of  j 
the  ” common  character”  of  model  forms.  This  has  always  held  j 
the  center  of  the  attention  of  all  greater  writers.  j 

Any  model  form  rust  be  ” the  model  character  in  a  model  j 

■*  'J  " 

|  environment,  ”  and.  this  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  j  . 
special  characteristic  of  the  class  or  group  in  its  society P  I 

■  •■■■■  .  •  ■  ",  '  '  f 

In  the  history  of  world  literature,  any  great  model  figure  must! 
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first  receive  its  artistic  life  from  its  clear  cut  class  char&ct 

ex.  But  according  to  Fa  Jen,  this  is  .not  the  major  question  in 

the  creation  of  the  model.  He  says  that' the  theory  of  the  repre] 

sent&tion  of  the  common  class  character  in  literature  and  art 

"is  not  in  keeping  with  the  entire  complexity  of  human  life  and 
■  '  ' 
the  dialectics  of  living,”  According  to  hi®*  the  question  of 

the  conaa&a  character  of  literary  models  has  its  importance  in 
"the  things  inherent  in  artistic  works  which,  through  all  ages 
can  stimulate  the  people  of  different  social  classes,  that  is, 
things  which  have  the  common  characteristics • of  humanity  in  | 
general,"  f 

Although  to  make  a  show,  he  cannot  hut  make  use  of  a.  few  j 
"class"  terms,  such  as  in  the  following  passage :MIn  a  class 
society,  the  things  which  are  the  common  characteristics  of 
mankind  in  general  are  often  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  class, j 
or  concealed  under  class  characteristics."  In  this  passage  we  j 
can  also  see  that  **the  common  characteristics  of  mankind  in  I 
general"  remains  consistently  the  primary  content,  and  "imprint is" 
and  "concealment"  are  only  superficial  or  transitional  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  do  not  constitute  the  primary  things  in  a  model  1 

character.  I. 


But  even  these  "class"  terms  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  are  to  Pa  Jen  excessive.  So  he  goes  forthright  to  expel 
these  things  from  the  .common  'character  of  the  model.  Be  re- 
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I  places  them  with  "the  common  character  of  mankind  1b  general," 

Be  says,  "When  a  concrete  person  exceeds  the  limits  of  hi®  own  { 


class,  he  will  grow  into  producing  something  lofty  that  is 
by  the  majority  of  mankind »*  Bees  not  this  mean  that  only  by 
removing  the  class  characterise ice ,  and  retaining  those  which 


are  starkly  "the  common  characteristics  of  mankind  in  general, " 
may  we  create  a  great,  model,  and  rouse  "the  .majority  of  mankind" 

We  may  say  that  in  "Articles  on  literature,"  Pa  Jen  is  I 
.  ¥  .  .  1 
still  cautions,  and  cannot  but  refer  only  ambiguously  to  this 

"common  character  of  mankind*"  If  we  do  so,  then  in  his  "On  ; 

Sentiment,"  he  has  spoken  more  directly  through  his  slander  of  ' 

socialist  literature*  He  says,  "Our  current _ literary  works  l&efcj 

sentimentality,  that  is  to  say,  they  lack  the  thing®  which  can  ! 

draw  common  reaction  from  people*  They  lack,  the  humanitarian  istt 

of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind*"  This  is  clear  enough*  'Of  the 

figures  created  in  literary  works »  whether  or  not.  they  are 

models  will  principally  be  decided  by  their  capacity  to  roue® 

"the  'common  reaction  of  ell  the  people"  of  different  classes* 

Oh  the  question  of  the  creation,  of  models,  f>&  Jen  has 
secretly  replaced  the  class  character  of  &  model  by  "the  common 
nature  of  humanity.  More  than  that,  he  has  interpreted  the 
individualisation  of  literary  models  as  "needing  as  foundation  I 
something  which  goes  to  all  men*"  In  "Thoughts  on.  the  Question! 
of  Models"  (in  the  collection  "faun-sting  Chi")  ho  refers  to  I 
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’’the  individual  and  the  special  charac't e  ri  at  ie"  and  says,  "Any  j 

* 

class  warrior  who  dedicates  his  life  to  the  proletarian  cause  \ 

■  '  ‘  '  '  ri 

still  has  to  seat  love,  to  enjoy  beautiful  things,  and  to  rejoici 
over  life,  to  hate  death,  to  cherish  freedom,  and  to  as tire  to  j 
happiness.  These  individual  hopes  and,  aspirations  are  connected | 
with  the  coma on  aspirations  and  demands  of  mankind.”  "Merely  j 
to  generalize  the  class  characteristics  of  man,  without  provi-  j 

sion  for  the  enecial  characteristics  of  individuals  (and  this  I 

'  I 

individual  specialty  is  realized  through  the  common  aspirations  j 

of  mankind)  will  not  lead  to  the  creation  of  models.”  j 

: 

Thus,  in  the  logical  order  of  Pa  Jen,  the  common  charact¬ 
er  and  the  individual  character  of  a  model,  as  set  forth  by  him-j 
self,  "dialectically  enters  each  other.”  In  a  word,  according 
to  Pa  Jen,  only  by  revealing  the  so-called  "common  basic  nature 
of  mankind”  may  a  model  acquire  "the  things  which  can  rouse 
the  people  of  all  different  social  classes  through  the  ages.” 


What  are  the  "demands,  loves  and  hopes"  which  belong  to 
the  " common  nature  of  mankind the  so-called  "fragrance . of 


|  flowers ,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  drink, 

j 

|  and  the  pleasures  of  sexual  life,"  "first  existence,  second 
. 

sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and.  third  development"?  There 
are  already  many  criticisms  and  refutations  by  various  people, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  re neat  them  here. 

fcraMWflf.—rTr/v* v.  * tv—' v,4.it>ivU^vw)— ■****»;<■.«** 
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I  f 

{  However,  some  people  may  bring  up  the  following  question.  | 

Pa  .Ten  refers  to  "the  things  inherent  in  artistic  works  which 

i- 

rouse  the  people  of . different  classes  throughout  the  ages*” 

S  % 

I  Surely  these  things  .amet  exist.  Otherwise,  how  is ‘it  that  the 
! 

|  creations  of  the  anciehts  reflecting  their  "demands,  loves  and 


hopes"  can  still  be  enjoyed  by  us  now?  If  this  is  so,  then 
what  Pa  Jen  says,  "the  things  which  possess  the  common  charact¬ 
eristics  of  mankind  in  general"  -  that  is,  "basic  nature  of  : 
mankind  -*  seems  to  exist  also.  j 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  hypocritical  nature  of  the  j 
theory  of  models  propounded  by  Pa  Jen.  This  is  precisely  the  5 

.  I 

core  of. his  theory  which  we  must  expose  and  criticize*  j 

How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  phenomenon  of  "things 
inherent  in  artistic  works  which  rouse  the  people  of  different 
social  classes  throughout  the  ages?"  We  must  admit  that  such  a 
phenomenon  does  exist.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 
"Liang  Chan-po  and  Chu  Ying-t'ai",  the  great  poems  of  -Chu  Tuan, 
as  well  as  the  episodes  listed ty  Pa  Jen  himself:  Pi  Kan1  s  cutt¬ 
ing  up  his  stomach  and  his  heart;  the  rebellious  love  of  Chin 
Pao-yu  and  Lin  T'ai-yu.  These  things  have  actually  roused 
people  of  different  ages  end  different  classes.  But  these 


incidents  cannot  be  of  any  help  to  the  theory  of  modi  of  the 
basic  nature  of  mankind  propounded  by  Pa  Jen. 

First  of  all,  in  these  literary  works  and  artistic  forms, 
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what  arouses  the  people  is  not  any  abstract  ” basic  nature  of 
mankind,’*  but  things  which  have  hear  cut  age  ,  social  and  class 
characteristics.  The  resistance  of  such  people ,  . for  example , 
clearly ' reflects  the  characteristics  of  their  class  and  its 
class  limitations.  It  is  true  that  the  patriotic  poetry  of 
Chu  Yuan  up  to  now  can  be  sympathized  with  and  enjoyed.  The 
lofty  sense  of  responsibility  of  .the  statesman  that  permeates 
Chu  Yuan’ a  verses  and  his  sharp  criticise  of  the  ruling  'group 
of  the  state  of  Chu  reflect  his'  fervent  patriotism  -and.  his 
persistent  adherence  to  ideal  and  loyalty  to  his  personal 
integrity  expressed  in  the  lines? 

”The  journey  is  long  and  dreary, 

I  shall  seek  ay -.goal  everywhere ,  above  and  below.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  clearly  does  not  show  that  ”the  basic 
nature  of  mankind”  is  the  cause.  Hie  sense  of  differentiation 
between  good  and  bad,  between  right  and  wrong  was  built  on 
his  concrete  political  philosophy.-  He  was  prepared  to  devote 
his  life  to  follow  the  ancient  sages;  ■ 

•  ”Yao  and  Shun  were  correct  and  unbending, 

They  pursued  the  Way  and  ' found  it.” 

”T » ang  and  Yu  were  upright  and  respectful, 

They  followed  the  Yfay  and  never  deviated. 

They  sought  the  able,  and  entrusted  the  talented, 

They  stuck,  to-  principles  without  wavering.”  (Li  Sao) 


I 

1 
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He  was .prepared  to  pay  with  his  life  for  his  ideal  of 
government »  to  the  extent: 

Mlf  I  cannot  achieve  excellent  government , 

I  shall  folio©  in  the  footsepts  of  Peng  Han.’* 

His  ideal,  was  clearly  that  of  the  rales  of  Y&o,  Shun,  T*  ang, 
at><3  Wen  and  Wu  (of  Chou).  What  he  opposed  were  only  the  bad 
emperors  who  had  deviated  from  such  ideal  government;,  such  as 
Kaxa  Chi  who  was  given  to  enjoyment;  X  who  was  given,  to  hunting 
and  Chieh  and  Chon,  .tyrants  given  to  debauchery.  So  he  hoped 
that  hie  own  king  would  ft cultivate  the  people*  e  hearts1* ,  die- 
mists  the  11  group  of  courtiers1’  who 

t 

"Indulge  in  corruption  and  mis  government , 

And  never  tire  of  extorting  the  people**1  ' 

Be  hoped  that  the  king  would  practice  the  rule  of  Confuoi&n 
benevolence*  In  this  political  ideal -of  his,  there  was  not  a 
single  point  which  did  not  reflect  his  fervent  patriotism,  his 
class  ideology  of  persistent  adherence  to  ideal* 

.Pi  Kan  •*  remonstrated  with  hie  king  by  cutting  up  his 
stomach  and  gouefaing  his  heart.**  Hie  courageous  loyalty  was 
not,  as  Pa  Jen  claims,  representative  of  any  "lofty1*  basic  na¬ 
ture  of  mankind.  It  is  clear  that  Pi  Kan  was  a.  loyal  subject 
in  the  slave  society,  and  his  "courageous  loyalty**  was  for  the 
class  of  slave  lords*  He  resorted  to  the  foolish  act  of  cutting 
up  bis ' stomach  and  gouching  his -heart  to  eriticiae  King  Chou, 
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not  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  slavery  system,  but  only  to 
consolidate  this  rule* 

Naturally  we  do  not  demand  that . Pi  Kan  and  Ghu  Yuan  must 
surpass  their  M political  ideal.”  'She  question  is  that  their 
"things  which  rouse  the  people  of  different  social  classes"  are 
not  "the  basic  nature  of  mankind"  which,  "possesses  the  common 
characteristics  of  mankind  in  general,"  hut  are  characteristics 
which  are  closely  connected  with  their  own  class  character. 

How  are  we  to  explain  such  phenomena?  We  must  carry  out 
a  concrete  analysis  by  combining  these  works  with  the'  content© 

of  their  artistic  forms*  although  the  resistance  put  up  by  Pi  [ 

■  "  ' 

Kan  and  Chu  Yuan,  the  resistance  put  up  by  Liang  Shan~po  and 

Chu  Ying-t'ai,  and.  the  resistance  put  up  by  Chia  Pa6**yu  and  Lin 
T’ai-yu  have  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  respective  classes 
and  moreover  even'  clearly  revealed  the  limited  nature  of  their 
classes. 

Pi  Kan's  cutting  up  of  his  body  and  Chu  Yuan's  decision 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Peng  Kan  did  not  in  the  least  shake 
the  social  system.  The  resistance  of  Liang  Shan-po ,  Chu  Yihg- 
t’ai,  Chia  Pao-yu  an&LIn  T 1 ai-ya  against  the  feudal  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  marriage  system,  feudal  opporession,  and  oppression  by 
social  practices  ultimately  led  to  the  conclusion  of  tragic 
defeat*  But  they  have  succeeded  in  rousing  readers  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  because  their  acts  of  resistance  nevertheless  do 


expose  the  cruelty  of  the  slave  owners • end  feudal  rulers ,  and  I 
the  corruption  of  the  slave  system  and  feudal  system,  And  this! 
is  beneficial  to  the  people,  Under, the  historical  conditions  j 
of  their  timer ,  they  could  reveal  such  a  spirit  of  resistance,  I 
and  this  deserves  the  sympathy  and  praise  of  all  people  who 
demand  opposition  to  feudalism.  It  is  not  any  tole  played  in 
** rousing  the  people0  by  the  abstract  ” basic  nature  of  humanity0 
which  has  no  social  fleers  content  whatsoever. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  necessary  here  to  carry  out 
e,  concrete  class  analysis  of  the  so-called  0 things  which  rouse  j 
people  of  different  social  classes,  throughout  the  ages,0  In  j 
fact,'  bo  literary  model  of  any  kind  hat  ever  produced  completely 
unanimous  M rousing  effect0  in  Mall  ages'*  and  among  n different  J 
social  classes*0  Examples  of  this  truth  are  numerous.  j 

Take  the  example  of  Chu  Yuan.  Through  his  great  poems  f 
he  revealed  the  character  of  a  feudal  statesman  fervently  pat-  [ 
viatic,  persistent  in  his  ideal  and  integrity.  People  of  dif-  I 
ferent  classes  hove  been  tt roused0  to  varying  degrees.  Upright 
statesmen  in  feudal  society  have  seen  in  Chu  Yu  an  an  example 
for  themselves.  Thu s  the  groat  Han  historian  Ssu-aa  Chiea, 
after  being  humiliated  with  castration,  was  spiritually  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fact  that  “Chu  Yu&n,  on  being  bansiehd ,  wrote 


the  Li  S&©0,  and  exerted  efforts  to  c  mplete  his  great  histori¬ 
cal  work  Shih  Chi..  But;  pan  Xu,  the  author  of  Han  Shu,  could  not! 


be  "roused”  by  Ghu  Yuan.  On  the  contrary ,  he  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  ruling  class,  and  criticised  Chu  Yuan  as  one  who  "played 
up  his  genius  to  extol  himself »” 


In  addition,  there  have  also  been  other  feudal  intellect* 

! 

uals ,  not  possessing  the  same  spirit  and  character  of  Ghu  Yuan 
.in  adhering  to  his  ideal  and  integrity,  but  because  of  temporary 
political  setbacks,  also  started  to  chant  the  ”Li  Sao” »  and  con¬ 
sider  themselves  ”Chu  Yuan” ,  giving  vent  to  their  melancholy. 

But  when  the  court  start  to  bestow  some  favors  on  such  people, 
the  poems  of  Chu  Yuan  could  no  longer  ” rouse”  them. 

Among  the  broad  masses  of  the  people,  the  persistence  of 
Chu  Yuan  in  opposing  oppressive  rule  also  indirectly  .roused  the 
people's  resistance  Against  the  feudal  system,  and  this  is  why 
the  people  respect  him  and  mourn  him* 

Similarly,  the  model  characters  of  Chia  Pao-yu,  Lin  T*ai- 
yu  and  Hsu eh  Pao-chai  have  also  ” roused”  to  varying  extent  the 
people  of  different  social  classes  in  different  ages*  In  the 
case  of  the  character  of  Bsuefc  Pao-chai,  those  who  reject  her 
say  she  is  ” malicious  by  nature t”  "with  a  heart  as  inappr o&ehabli > 
as  the  closed  gates  of  a  city,  ”  and  n openly  perpetrating  her 
fraud."  Those  who  accept  her  refer  to.  h :-r  as  "calm  and  composed, 
elegant  and  stately,  and  looking  like  spring.”  Among  feudal 
intellectuals  there  are  different  criticisms  of  the  same  charact¬ 
er,  and  they  are  H roused”  in  different  ways.  However,  we  can 
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see  that  their  different  criticisms  have  coke  from  the  same 
source  of  their  common  conception  for  the  preservation  of  feudal 
code  of  propriety,  and  they  sought  to  interpret  her  according 
to  their  own  concept  and  demand. 

In.  the  hands  of  Yu  F’ing-po,  the  new  school  for  the  stud^ 
of  the  novel  Hung-lou-meng ,  the  whole  process  is  being  reversed.] 
He  had  entirely  denied  the  basic  differences  in  the  characters 
of  Lin  T’ai~yu  and  Hsueh  Pao-chai,  taken  out  the  social  content 
of  the  two  chracters,  and  declared  the  “unity  of  Pao-chai  and 
T'ai-yu”,  explaining  this  with  the  words,  “two  peaks  oppose 
each  ether,  two  rivers  flow  their  different  courses,  each  show in 
its  beat,  and  neither  surpassing  the  other,  thereby  producing 
the  best  of  a  love  situation,  the  greatest  achievement  in 
the  quality  of  literature 

Just  take  a  look.  JSven  with  the  same  model,  even  among 
feudal  intellectuals,  there  are  different  receptions  and  differ¬ 
ent  reactions*  Where  is  the  so-called  “thing  that;  rouses  people 
of  different  clas  ee  through  all  the  ages?” 

Such  is  the  war  literature  of  the  feudal  age  has  “roused” 
the  people  and  been  received  by  the  people.  And  such  is  also  th| 
way  literature  of  the  bourgeois  period  “roused”  the  people  and. 
received  the  reaction  of  the  people*  The  bourgeoisie  may  be 
“roused”  by  the  models  of  anti-f eudal  literature,  but  it  cannot 
b#  “roused”  by  the  revolutionary  heroic  models.  For  this  reason 
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'^  .  •  '  ..  I 

I  Cssarist  Russia ,  at  the  tirr.e  developing  toward  capitalism,  thouglj 
s  dissatisfied  with  Tolstoy's  exposure  of  the  czsrist  system  and  j 

i  ■  ■ 

;  shamelessly  altering  his  works,  nevertheless  tolerated  his  per--  j 

■  j 

sona.1  existence.-  As  to  the  "mother**  of  the  proletarian;  f evolu-  | 

*'■■■■■.■■:'  -] 

tionary  literature,  Gorky ,  the  state  to  which  the  Russian ' rulers \ 

,  j 

!  were  "roused"  was  only  shown  in  the  issuance  of  an  order  for  his? 

i 

|  •  '  .•■•''  J 

I  arrest.  I 

1  f 

Indeed,  between  Pi  Kan  and  King  Chou,  there  was  no  commons 

i  "  ,  l 

?  i 

I  feeling.  And  between  Chu  Yuan  and  King  Huai  of  Chu  and  his; 
j  lackeys,  there  was  no  common  "basic  nature  of  mankind."  Chu  i 
I  Yuan's  upright  and  patriotic  stand  received  from  the  ruling 
group  of  Chu  at  the  time  only  the  following; 

"The  other  damsels  are  jealous  of  my  beauty, 

And  they  falsely  accuse  me  of  loose  morals." 

"The  world  is  used  to  dirt  and  does  not  mind  it, 

And  beauty  is  covered  up  and  discriminated  against."  j 

I 

"The  world  is  used  to  dirt  and shuns  the  clean,  i 

S 
£ 

Beauty  is  covered  up  and  the  evil  is  extolled."  | 

i 

■  As  to  the  proletariat,  it  is  true  that  it  is  also  some-  I 

! 

what  "roused"  by  the  literary  works  and  literary  models  which  ! 

{  '  .  -  I 

v  •  * 

1  to  a  certain  extent  reflect  the  interests  of ' the  people  er  aae  j 
|  beneficial  to  the  people.  ^However,  the  proletariat  is  "roused" 

|  even  less  because,  as  Pa  Jen.  claims,  they  reveal  the  basic  f 

nature  common'  to  all  people ,  but  rather  because  these  works. 
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were  ^pro doced  with  thp  full  estimation  of  their-  significance  in 
resisting  the  clans  nature  of  their  historical  periods. 

For  the  proletariat  is  the  most  thorough  revolutionary 
class.  Its  .revolutionary  mission  is  not  only  to  liberate  itself 
i  but  also  to  thoroughly  obliterate  the  system  of  exploitation  and 
oppression  and  to  liberate  the- oppressed  of  the  whole  world. 
Accordingly,  all  literary  and  art  works  and  literary  models 
which  reveal  that  they  are  beneficial' to  the  oppressed  people 
•of  ell  ug«s ,  resist  old  systems,  and  promote  the  progress  of 
life  will  be  beneficial  to  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the 
proletariat.  Such  works  will  therefore  get  thb  sympathy  or  and 
**  rduac'”  proletarian  reader*?  to  varying  extent.  .. 

However,  the  proletariat  is  different  from  the- other 
ages  and  the  other  classes  in  the  reception  of*  and  reaction  to 

/  .  *  ■'  K 

all  historical  literary  mu 3  art  workds  and  literary  models.  In’ 
dealing  with  the  so-called  M things  that  rouse  different  ages 
all  through  the  different  ages,”  the  proletariat  adopts  a  cri¬ 
tical  attitude.  For  example,  the  proletariat  also  appreciates 
the  works  of. Chu  Tuan,  and  accepts  his  works  as  a  creditable 
legacy*  affirming  his  role  as  a  great  poet . of  ancient ■China,  azift 
sympathizing  with  the  persecution ’to  which  ho  was  subjected. 
However  ,  ,  in  evaluating  his  work,  the  proletariat  also  eriti-  •• 
c&lly  points  out  the  class  limitations  of  hie  resistance.  | 

It  is. the  same  with  the  treatment  of  literary  models 
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belonging  wholly  to  the  oppressed  people  in  Chinese  history.  } 
Take  for  example  the  heroic  symbols  of  China*  s  'revolutionary' 

f 

peasants,  Li  Kuei ,  Wu  Sung  and  Lu  Chih-shen.  Their  struggle  of 
resistance  against  the  feudal  rulers  does  indeed  rouse  the  strong 
sympathy  and  love  of  modern  China’s  proletariat.  But  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  heroes  of  the  proletariat ,  mid  the  revolutionary  pea¬ 
sants  under  the  leadership  of  the  proletariat,  have  also  from 
their  defeats,  absorbed  the  necessary  lessons,  and  critically  | 
accepted  their  struggle  experiences,  so  that  they  have  taken  to  | 
an  entirely  new  revolutionary  read.  I 

Particularly  in  dealing  with  the  literary  models  of  the  I 
period  of  the  bourgeois  revolution,  the  humanitarians  who  opposed 
feudalism,  the  proletariat  mast  preserve  the  critical  capacity 
for  understanding,  on  .the  one  hand  affirming  the  historical* 

;  significance  of  their  opposition  to  feudalism,  and  on  the  other 
\  hand  exposing  their  class  limitations. 

If  se  say  that  the  heroes  of  republicanism  of  the  17th 
and  l8th  centuries  had  the  progressive  significance  of  waging 
&  revolutionary  struggle  against  the  darkness,  theology  and 
divine  rights  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  then  by  the  19th  century, 
the  positive  eignificance  of  the  literary  models  of  bourgeois 
humanitarianism  had  bean  greatly  reduced.  Generally  speaking,  | 
they  used  the  humanitarian  viewpoint  to  sympathise  with  the 
oppressed,  but  did  not  call  upon  the,  people  to  carry  out  a  j 

gwOtr— law! iw  mo'*" 
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revolutionary  struggle.  Tola toy  sad  Dostoyevsky,  for  example »  I 

i 

advocated  the  use  of*  M patience*’  and  " aon-re sis tane  en  to  convert 
the  rulers.-  Sc  though  they  exposed  -the  crimes  of  the  rulers, 

iv 

actually  they  only  hoped  that  the  rulers  would  cany  oat  some 
reforms  la  keeping  with,  '’humanitarianies)*"  Pa  Jen.*  a  w humanitar- 
ianlsa  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind*  is  precisely  their  stand" ' 
ard.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  their  **  human!  tari anism  | 
of  the  basic'  nature  of  mankind”  and  the  revolutionary  humanifcar-J 
iimlsa  of  the  proletariat.  1 

The  proletariat  must  maintain  the  capacity  for  critical 
understanding  of  all  literary  models  in  history.  This  is  becaus! » 
there  is  after  all  &  basic  difference  between  the  human  nature 
of  the  proletariat  and  the  human  nature  of  the  oppressed  of  all 
historical  ages.  As  pointed  out  i»  Communist  .Manifesto,.  M,3?he 

.s 

Communist  revolution  is  bent- on  resolutely  breaking  down  the 
relations  of  the  system  of  ownership  handed  down  from  history; 
accordingly  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  in  the  course  of  its 
own  development,  it  will,  resolutely  break  down  the  various  ideas 
has did  down  fro®  the  past  «M 

But,  people  may  say,  there  must  be  points  of  common 
contact  after  all*  Though  we  have  here  pointed  out  the  differe¬ 
nt  contents  of  the  different  clauses  which  have  things  in 
common,  Mar  3d am  does  not  .deny  Each  ’*  commonness"  ,  because  the 
human  nature  of  a  class  is  also  the  fruit  of  the  dfeveldpaaent  of 
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I 

|  society.-  Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  development  of  human 


l  civilization  has  principal!  been  during  the  period  of  class 

l 

|  society.  To  state  it  simply,  human  nature  in  a  el%ss  society 

t 

i  & 

i  has  always  been  of  two  kinds,  and  they  developed  along  the  two 
i 

1  extremes  opposite  each  other.  'That  is  on  the  one  side  the 
{  * 

|  basic  nature  of  the  rulers  of  succeeding  ages,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  basic  nature  of  the  ruled. 

The .basic  nature  of  the  first  kind  is  characterized  by  j 
such  traits  as  avarice,  cruelty,  exploitation  and  the  plunder-  j 
lag  of  the  fruits  of  labor  of  others  to  enrich  themselves.  The 

basic  nature  of  the  latter  kind  is  characterised  by  such  traits; 

•  •  * 

as  resistance  against  unreasonable  exploitation  and  oppression, j 
and  aspiration  for  a  beautiful  life.  I 

Ey  the  time  of  the  final  stage  of  capitalism,  that  is,  j 
imperialism,  the  basic  nature  of  the  rulers  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  are  blood-thirsty  by  habit  and  mad 
plunders  (monopoly  capitalists) .  The  basic  nature  of  the  ruled 
(the  working  class)  has  been  developed  to  the  .State  in  which  ,  J 
they  possess  high  degree*  organization,  discipline,  impartial¬ 
ity,  and  resolution  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  liberation j 

i 

I  of  humanity , 

i 

I  In  Communist  Manifesto*  Marx  and  Angela  said,  ’’Whatever 

|  forms  this  opposition  may  take,  it  is  a  fact  common  to  all 

I  centuries  of  the  past  that  in  society  one  section  of  the  peo-  I 


j  ^  ■»— ,  f||f  „  ■  „  . .  mt,m  .11,  ,  |  IlingfUn1  'T  '  •'  fl  VTftr 1 

{  pie  exploited  'another  .recti on  of  the  peouie.  It  is  therefore  [ 

|  ;  I 

I  not  at  all  strange  tli&t  the  social  consciousness  of  different  j 
f  ages  may  be  varied  and  multitudinous,  it  was  always  developed  j 

i  i 

I  I 

■  according  tc  an  established  common  pattern, that  is  to  say,  \ 

?  } 

|  it  was  always  promoted  under  the  ideology  that  would  be  ell-  ! 

f  I 

I*  minuted  only  with  the  elimination  of  class  opposition. *’  | 

J 

.  411  the  great  models  ir.  literary  works  of  past  hietori-  I 

I 

cal  ages  can  in  certain  respects  achieve  the  ’'cos:  on  reaction’*  j 

I 

[  of  the  proletariat  of  today  not  because  of  11  the  brilliance  of  j 

I 

human  nature.,"  or  the  individual  t sings  that  ’’are  connected  5 
|  with  the  basic  nature  of  .mankind"  as  Pa  Jen  states,  but  because 
they  have  portrayed  the  ’’basic  nature”  of  the  oppressed.  : 
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their  goal,  cannot  but  describe  its  own  interests  as 

i 

the  co anaon  interests  of  alx  members  of  the  society,  j 
Speaking;  abstractly,  this  is  giving  its  own  interests 
the  cloak  of  universality,  describing  them  as  the  sole 
rational  interests  and  accepted  ideals.  The  class 
carrying  out  the  revolution.  -  in  the  sense  only  of  its 
opposition,  to  another  class  -  from  the  very  beginning 
had  not  emerged  as  a  class,  but  as  representatives  of 
the  society.  In  the  capacity  of  the  entire  masses, 
it  resisted  the  sole  ruling  class.  This  is  because 
its  earliest  interests  were  actually  more  or  less 
related  to  the  common,  interests  of  the  other  classes 
which  were  not  in  the  ruling  position,  and  because 
its  interests,  under  the  oppression  of  the  relationship 
then  existing,  had  not  yet  been  smoothly  developed  into 
the  specific  interests  of  a  specific  class.  For  this 
reason,  many  individuals  of  the  other  classes  which 
did  not  have  access  to  the  ruling  position  also  found 
the  interests  of  this  class  beneficial  to  them; . . 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  'proletariat 
bad  unions  based  on  common  interest  relations  with  the 
bourgeoisie  in  their  conmon  struggle  against  feudalism.-  Be¬ 
cause  of  this ,  in.  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
the 'bourgeoisie,  'the  theme  of  aati~f euda lisn  to  a  certain 
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extent-  also.  could  roue  a  proletarian  readers.  This  phenomenon  { 
also  can  only  find  an  interpretation  in  correct  class  analysis.  I 

j 

From  the  above  analysis ,  Pa  Jen's  so-called  ’’things  inhe~  \ 

■  •■ .  { 

rent-  in  artistic  works  which-  through  the.  ages  have  roused  the  j 

- 

people  of  different  social  classes »”  that  is,  "basic  nature  of 

flta.Kk.ind ttt  is  clearly  a  lie  that  is  contrary  to  history,  contrary 

.  • 

to  realities.  Marxism  holds  that  the  literary  models  of  any 
age  *u«t  first  be  class  model®  The  relationship  between  the- 

f  |  ; 

,  •  M  i 

common  nature  and  the  individual  nature  of  the  mods Is  is  not  : 


that  of  leading  to  opposite  directions,  hut  that  of  mutual 

penetration.  The  individual  lives  of  the  character  also  does 

* 

not  lead  to  any  common  "basic  nature  of  mankind," .but  to 'the 


common  class  nature., 

The  characteristics  of  the  model  characters  of  a  class 
tauly'  cm  onlybe  revealed-  by  reliance  on  clear  cut  individual 
characters.  But  an.  individual  character  must  also  be  closely 


tied  up  with  the  characteristics  of  the  class  in  various  ways  . 
if  it  ia  to  become  &  clear  cut  individual  life  of  a  model 
character,  These  models  as  they  rouse  and  effect  different 
classes  in  different  ages,  on  the  one  rand  do  not  depart  from 
their  model  class  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  clad  clearly 
reflect  the  different  stands,  different  degrees'  of  understanding 
in  relation  to  the  literary  model.  Here  we  do  not  find  what 
Pa  Jen  refers-  to  as  the  unified  "basic  nature  of  mankind*’  and 

4wwaw  wr-v-u^ua.-*  ok.  W  ■*&&&&  v 
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the  common  reaction  to  it.  ' 

•However  realistic  and  moving  may  the  revolutionary  model: 
of  the  proletariat  he  made,  all  anti-socialist  people  will  not 
be  "roused.”  Or  else  they  will  b©  only  "roused"  to  theopposite 
direction.  They  would  insult  our  literature,  insult  our  heroes 
This  point  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  Pa  Jen  the  lie. 


This  model  theory  of  "basic  nature  of  mankind”  propound?' 
by  Pa  Jen  is  no  doubt  closely  connected  with  his  anti-Marxist 
bourgeois  literary  viewpoint.  This  has  already  been  thoroughly 
revealed  in  "The  Class  Nature  of  Literature the  theoretical 
foundation  for  his  "Articles  on  Literature."  Although  in  order 
to  cover  himself  up,  he  had  greatly  "criticised"  the  theory  of 
human  nature.  The  joke  is  that  only  two  or  three  pages  later, 
he  returns  to  vending  the  thing?  "Any  concrete  person,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  to  the  possession  of  a  specific  class  characteristic  and 
social  consciousness ,  also  possesses  the  common  characteristic 
and  common  consciousness  of  mankind  in  general.  In  our  obser¬ 
vation  of  each  concrete  person,  we  must  not  hold  the  viewpoint 
of  the  theory  of  the  determination  of  class,  and  the  theory  of 
class  status.  For  the  evolution  and  changes  of  man's  ideas 
and  feelings  are  very  complex,  and  the  man  of  the  ‘class’  is 
still  the  man  of  'mankind.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  societ. 

s 

divided  into  classes  to  give  birth  to  ideas  and  feelings  of 


I 

I 

I 


democracy  and.  human.itari&nisa  * w  \ 

From  this  p&ssge ,  we  see  that  Pa  Jen  uses  the  words  j 

w theory  of  class  status'*  to  make  fun.  of  the  class  theory*  and 

this  method  is  a  had  one.  We  wish  to  ask  him  this  question. 

Why  la  it  that  in  M principle*  you  ‘’affirm”  the  class  theory, 

and  as  soon  as  you  “observe  each  concrete  per soft,”  the  class 

theory  is  ridiculed  and  denied*?  It  is  .true  that  man  la  complex 

and  because  of  this ,  ,/are  we  to  dispense  with  class  analysis? 

,S!fte#  man  cf  class  is  still  the  man  of  mankind.’*  Tou  have 

completely  reversed  the  order  hare.  The  correct  statement 

should  be  ,  "The  ’man*  of  ^insanity  is  still  the  ®»an*  of  a 

class*”  { 

1 

Again,  “A"  society  divided  into  classes  can  give  birth  j 
to  ideas  of  democracy  and  humanit ar ianlsan Uhls  is  also  a  | 
lame  "excuse*  Boee  h  e  naan  that  democracy  and  human it arianis®  I 
are  devoid  of  the  class  character?  Can  we  confuse  as  one  old •  I 


democracy  and  new  democracy »  or  bourgeois  hunanit&riaaim  and 
proletarian  humanitarian ism?  Pa  Jen’s  measurement  is  precisely 
undertaken  to  confuse  class  differences  and  to  pass  off  the 
faked  as  the  real,  presenting  bourgeois  things  as  proletarian 
things. 

Naturally,  in  presenting  the  so -called  “things  which  are 
inherent  in  artistic  works  that  through  the  ages  rouse  the 
people  of  different  social  classes Pa  Jen  does  not*  aim  at  the 
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repetition  of  the  much  profaned  reactionary  theory  of  Human 
nature' in  literature  alone,  but  also  seeks  to  "initiate  and 
lead1’  and  ne*w  direction  in  literature*  In  the  post cript  to  .his 
"I-adljg  Chi'*  (first  draft) ,  Pa  Jen  openly  declares,  “The  main 
purpose  in  d  asussing  human  feelings  is  to  correct  the  one-sided 
nature  of  our  authors  in  the  creation  of  personalities',  in  the 
hope  that  the  authors,  in  their  creation,  of  the  forms  -  of  class' 
warriors,  will  instill  into  them  greater  brilliance  of  human 
nature.  It  seems  that  such  a  hope  can  fee  realized.” 

What,  then., is  the  twirikxing  "brilliance  of  human  nature” 
which  ne  hopes  for -in  the  forms  of  the  warriors?  In  hie 
“letter  to  the  Editorial  Department  of  Ha in  Kang" ,  he  has  given 
the  following  interpretations”The  description'  of  class  struggle' 
is  to  make  people  realize  the  evil  of  the  existence  of  classes. 
We  must  rot  merely  rouse  the  people  of  the  same  class  to  take 
up  the  struggle ,  but  we  should  also  make  the  people  of  the 
enemy  class  to  tremble  or  be  ashamed ,  eo  as  to  cause  their 
spiritual  disintegration..  For  this  we  must  have  as  our  foundat¬ 
ion  something  which  is  common  to  all  the  people." 

What  a  good  form  for  a  "class  warrior*"  It  transpires 
that  the  "weapon"  for  the  class  struggle  is  "something  common 
to  all  the  people"  (that  is  the  basic  nature ' of  mankind 5  to 
disintegrate  (in  effect  to  "convert")  the  -Spirit  of  the  enemy 
class,  so  that  they  will  tremble  and  be  shamed  to 'death.  .What 
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a  sweet  lie!  Aeturalty  what  he  hopes  of  the  models  of  proletar¬ 
ian  warriors  is  the  "restoration  °  of  the  bourgeois  "basic  nature 
He  wants  the  authors,  in  their  creation  of  model  character© «  to 
reject  the  human  nature  and  human  sentiment's  of  the  proletariat 
and  replace  them  with  the  human  nature  and  human  sentiments  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  so called  basic  nature  of  mankind  "common 
to  all  people"  is  only  a  pretext. 

On  the  basis  of  this  hope  of  Pa.  Jen,  authors  who  are 
filled  with  the  <*, sentiments"  of  Pa  Jen  will  only,  create  forms 
of  " class  warriors"  of  the  types  of  Ting  Ling,  Hsiao  Chun  and 
Lu  Ling.  They  don'  the  dresses  of  workers,,  peasant©  and  soldiers, 


,n 


but  inherent  in  their  spiritual  kingdom,  is  still  the  ugly  soul 


o f  th e  b ou r geoieie . 


Take  the  case  of  Lu  Ping,  in  Ting  Ling’s  story  "In  the 
Hospital."  Lu  'Ping  "locks  out  for  loophole®  where  he  may  launch 
his  attack,  with  the  intensity  of  seeking  out  an  enemy,"  "directs 


everything,"  and  "every  day  devotes  his  energy  to  think  and  think 
of  ways  to  attack  other  people."  This  is  but  a  new  edition  of 
the  egoist  Miss  She.  Fei.  She  dons  the  cloak  of  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  but  is  really  a  mad  anti-party  element. 

Lu  Tung-ahan,  labor  model  of  new  China  created  by  the 
pen  of  Hsiao  Chun  in  "The  Mines  in  May,"  is  only  a  new  edition 
of  his  "whisker  literature."  Lu  Ling,  a  member  of  the  Hu  Feng 
clique,  in  hie  "Blessings  of  Youth,"'  describes  a  group-  of  so- 


called  workers.  Their  hysterical  state  of  mind  is  not  .much 
different  from  the  state  of  misd  of  Chiaag  Chun-tsu  in  his  j 

‘’Children  of  the  Rich.*’  j 

h  § 

Th#  bourgeois  basic  nature  of  mankind  of  these  people  \ 
are  actually  common  to  all  in  their  writings,  and  on  this  point  I 
they  have  actually  met  the  demands  of  Pa  Jen  for  his  sentiment¬ 
al  literature.  However,  there  is  not  the  slightest  point  of 

similarity  between  the  "nef  heroic  figures'5  from  their  pens 

" 

and  the  awakened  Chinese  workers,  peasants  and  Communist  Party 
members.  Their  " commonness"  is  only  the  self  expansion  of  the 
mental  state  of  the  authors  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  rea¬ 
lization  of  Pa  Jen's  hope  for  model©  glittering  with  the  brill¬ 
iance  of  human  nature  will  result  in  the  denial  of  socialist 
literature ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  denial  of  the  true  people  of 
socialism.  This  " commonness"  is  used  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  capitalism.  Such  is  the  real  face  of  the  models 
of  the  “basic  nature  of  mankind. H 

However,  like  all  revisionists,  while  he  is  actually 
opposing  Marxism,  Pa  Jen  will  insist  that  ha  is  a  believer  in  1 

Marxism.  He  uses  Marxist  phrases  as  decorative  material,  usurps 

;  ! 

I 

individual  chapters  and  sections  and  individual  phrases  and  j 

sentences  from  Marxist  t  heories,  ’cuts  them  up  and  distorts  t'hem,| 

and  uses  them  as  pretexts  for  the  propagation  of  his  reaction-  j 

ary  viewpoints.  | 

.  I 
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••fa  pretsanticg  hi®  'sentimental  literature  and  the  model 
theory  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind.  Pa  Jen  insist®  that  he 
had  received  ’’revealtion”  from  a  passage  in  Kars,  and  Engels* 

96 t range  Family.”  Because  this  passage  affects  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  Fa  Jen’s  model  theory  of  the  basic  nature  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  as  Pa  Jen  continuously  uses  it  as  a  shield  to  pro¬ 
tect.  himself  and  attack  other  people’s  criticism  of  him,'  we  may 
here  -reproduce  the  passage,  and  study  it,  to  see  if  there  is.  ■ 
any  link  between  this  passage  from.  Marx  and  Engels  and  P©  Jen’s 
s criticisms.!  literature  and  model  theory  of  the  basic  nature  of 
mankinds 

•  v&r 

The  bourgeois  and  the  proletarian  are  both  the  ■% 
self  transformation  of  man.  In  tbs  course  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  ,  the  bourgeois  feels  that  he  was  being  satisfied 

Ji  '  **  •-  - 

and  consolidated,  aha  ho  hold  such  transformation  a®  the 
evidence  of  his  own  strength  and -in  the.  course  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  he  acquired  the  outward!  appearance  of  man’s* 
existence.  The  proletarian  feels  in  the 'transformation 
that  he  is  being  destroyed ,  and  sees  in  it  his  ineffective¬ 
ness  and  the  reality  of  the  non-existence  of  man.  Using 
the  words  of  Hegel,  this  class,  under  the  abandoned  condit¬ 
ion  is  indignant  over  it.  That  such  indignation  must  grow 
.in  this  class  is  due  to  its  basic  nature  of  mankind  and  its 
open,  drastic  and  overall  denial  of  the  living  conditions 
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of  this  basic  nature  -  a  contradiction. 

Because  in -this  passage  there  are  such  terns  as  "self  j 
transformation"  and  "basic  nature  of  mankind,"  Pa  Jen  has  founds 
in  it  his  life  saviour*  He  thinks  he  has  found  t he  J*  theoreti¬ 
cal  foundation”  for  his  sentiaeaal  literature  with  "things  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mankind,"  ■  Bo  he  has  not  only  requested  quoted  the 
passage  as  his  basis,  but  has  also  buoyantly  sought  to  teach 
other  people,  saying,  "She  advocates  of  the  class  theory  in 
literature  do  net  see®  to  understand  this  key."  It  seems  that 
this  "key”  has  become  the  basis  for  his  use  of  the  sentimental 
theory  to  deny  the  class  theory,  as  if  'Marx  and  Engei.es,  in 
writing  the  quoted  passage  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  were 
paving  the  way  to  his  literature  of  "things  which  are  common  to 
all  mankind,” 

This  book  of  Marx  and  Engels  was  written  in  1844,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  .period  of  the  creation  of  Marxism.  During 
this  time,  the  two  were  just  beginning  to  create  the  theory  of 
scientific  socialism ,  and  in  their  phraselogy  and  use  of  terms 
they  still  made  use  of  certain,  things  in  classical  philosophy. 
Take  this  term  "basic  nature  of  mankind,”  it  refers  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  anthropologies  propounded,  by  Feuerbach.  On  the 
matter-  of  anthropologists,  in  the  later  writings  of  Marx  and  j 
Engels,  it  was  criticized. 


Even  in -Marx's  Work  on  Feuerbach  written  in  1845,  he  had 


( 


( 
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already  "begun  to  criticize  the  social  fcne cries  of  Feuerbach. 
Sections  6  a;n<3  10  both  clearly  discussed  the  idea  on  “man.” 
‘'Feuerbach  tee  restored  the  nature  of  religion  to  the  nature  of 
man.  But  the  basic  nature  of  mtn  is  not  the  abstract  nature 
possessed  by  the  individual  persons.  Realistically,  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  social  systems.”  “Old  materialism  had  for  its 
standpoint  the  society  of  1  citizens. *  Few  materialism  has  for 
its  standpoint  the  society  of  mankind,  or  socialized  mankind.” 

In  his  work ,  “Feuerbach  and  the  find  of  German  Classical 
Philosophy Engels  also  criticized  his  view  of  the  abstract 
“man.”  He  said,  “On  the  matter  of  form,  Feuerbaek  is.  realistic. 

! 

|  Ho  made  man  the  starting  point.  But  he  basically  did  not  touch 

I  upon  the  world  in  which  this  man  lives.  So  this  man  of  his  is 

| 

still  that  abstract  aen  in  religious  philosophy.  This  aan  does 
not  coos  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Like  the  butterfly  ,  he 
comes  out  of  a  chrysalis,  from  the  god  of  atheism.  For  this 
reason,  tie  cannot  live  In  the  realistic,  historically  developed , 
and  historically  affirmed  world .  Though'  he  moves  with  other 
man,  but  each  one  of  them  is  bant met  like  himself 

"Sngeles  finally  further  emphatically  pointed  out,  ♦’Wor¬ 
ship  of  the  abstract  asr.,  the  core  of  the  now  religion  of 
Fauerbach,  must  be  re pin  ced  by  the  science  of  the  realistic 
man  and  the  historical  development  of  the  man.”  Is  not  this  a 
pointed,  criticism  of  the  so-called  “things  common  to  all  man- 


r-ind? 


Of  course,  without  e?ea  quoting  these  passages  fro®  Marx  } 
and  Engels ,  and  looking  at  the  quotation  from  ”S  tragi  ge  Family”  j 

i  -  ■  | 

alone,  we  likewise  fail  to  see  any  connection  between  it  and  thei 
corrupt  theory  of  Pa.  Jen*  ©  on  the  model  theory  of  the  'basic  I 

'  J 

nature  of  mankind.  Looking  at  the  passage  as  a  whole*  Marx  andj 
Engels  ■■  are  clearly  describing  the  conditions  of  the  division 
of  society  -into  classes  and  the  birth  of  the  acute  class  strug¬ 
gle,  They  very  clearly  point  out  the  content  of  the  realistic 
society  of  the  self  transformation  of  the  proletariat . 

When  Lenin  read  this  passage,  in' his  article  ” Summary 
of  Marx  and  Engels*  Strange  Family*!  he  commented*  “Uhls  very 
clearly  brings  forward  the  viewpoint  which  Marx  appeared  to 

have  already  evolved  oa  the  role  of  the  proletarian  revolution” j 

j 

(Lenin,  Complete  Works,  Vol.  XXX till,  p,?.)  But  Pa  Jen  thinks  j 
he  has  found  a  treasure ,  and  from  this  passage  which  analyses  f 
the  sharply  antagonistic  class  struggle  between  the  proletariat 
and  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  spirit  of  materialism  which  per¬ 
meates  the  struggle,  he  has  found  the  I* corner  stone”  for  such 
corrupt  views  of  sentimentalism,  ” things  -cbsGfs-on  to  all  .men” 
and  ”the  humanitarian! am  of  the' basic  nature  of  mankind.”  And 
he  attempts  to  harmonize  class  contradictions  and  to  revise 
tha  Marxist  theory  of  the  proletarian  class  struggle.  Such 
laughable  tactica  will  achieve  nothing  else  hut  the  exposure 
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THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MARXIST  CLASSICS 
ON  BOURGEOIS  EUMANITABIANISM 


The  'following  is  a  full  translation  of  an 
article  entitled  ’’Ms-k'o-sau  chu-i  ching-tien  tso- 
chia  lun  tau-ch’an  chiai-chi  jen-tao  chu-i,”. (English' 
version  as  above) .  appearing  in  Wen-'i  Pao  (Literary 
Gazette),  No.$,  Peiping,  11  May  I960,  pp  4-1?./ 


(Wen-i  Pao  Editor’s  Comment.)  Like  the  concept¬ 
ions  of  democracy,  freedom  and  equality,  the  general 
conception  of  humanitarianisa  is  a  product 'of  history. 
The  core  of  bourgeois  huaanitarianisra  is  indi vldu a lisa « 
It  serves  the  strategic  objectives  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
When  the  bourgeoisie  was  still  a  revolutionary  class,' 
the  spokesmen  of  this  class  ted  put  up  the  standard  of 
humanitarianisa  and  struggled  against  feudal  humanitar¬ 
ian!  s».  However,  as  the  proletariat  stepped  on  the 
political  stage,  and  with  the  daily  rise  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  waves  of  the  proletariat,  humaaitarianiam  has 
more  and  more  become  a  tool  used  by  the  bourgeoisie  to 
cover  up  capitalism's  merciless  exploitation  .and  oppress- 
ion,  to  cover  up  class  contradictions,  a  .id  to  deceive 
the  proletariat  and  the  working  people*  Some  humanitar¬ 
ians  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie  have 
more  or  less  ex cosed  the  dark  phenomena  of  capitalist 
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•society,  but  at'  the  same  time  they  have  las  tilled  into 
■the  Basse®  revisionism  t  pacifism,  and  non-resistance , 

'all 'poisonous  mate rials  which  have  played  a  great  role 
in  paralysing  the  people. 

Modern  revisionists  futilely  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  battle  of  digging  at*  the  heart  from  within  the  inter¬ 
nal  ranks  of  the  working  class.  , Tinder  the  same  of  the 

abstract  hum a»it ar iani esa ,  they  vend  the  opium  of  'bour-i.- 

! 

geois  hujaanitarianism.  The  huasnitarianism ' they  advocate* 
is  nothing  but  the  use  of  'revisionism  to  oppose  the  pro-  : 
letarlan  revolution  and  proletarian,  dictatorship?  the  use 
of  pacifism  to  oppose tbs  masses  of  the  people’s • resist¬ 
ance  against  Aggression ,  against  oppression  with:  their 

revolutionary  war;  the  use  of  individualism  to  oppose 

u  *  ... 

collectivism';  and  xhe  use  of  the  theory  of  human  nature  " 

to  oppose  the  class  theory. 

All  these  serve  their  aim  of  opposition  to  socialism 
and  opposition  to  Communism .  To  confuse  the  boundaries 
between  proletarian  ideology  and  bourgeois  ideology,  the 
revisionist®  intentionally  confuse  Communism  with  human!- 
tarianlem,  e.r  Utrarily  claiming  •  the  Communism  .•  is  the 
realisation  of  humanit ari&nism *  Revisionists  in  the  , . 
literary  field' particularly  beautify  the  humanitarian! ©m 
of  the  literature  of  nineteenth  century  Germany,  arbi~ 


’MMr'uvahfMa* 
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trarily  claiming  that  t-hfe  .spirit  of  humaaitarianism  is 
the  spirit  of  socialism.  Shay  are  particularly  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  propagation  of  the  theory,  of  human 
nature,  which  is  hypocritical  to  the  greatest  degree. 

The  abstract  Hhu©.an  nature,”  or  l!  common  nature  of  man¬ 
kind,’*  which  in  effect  is  the  corrupt  bourgeois  human 
nature,  is  arbitrarily  interpreted  as  the  panacea  which 
rouses  readers  of  all  ages  and  all  classes.  These  views  { 
have  for  a  time  confused  some  people.  j 

Opposed  to  bourgeois  humanitari&nism ,  we  advocate  f 
proletarian  revolutionary  hum&nit-  arianisai.  This  does 
not  in  the  slightest  mean  that  Communism  is  turned  into 
the  realisation  of  humanitarianis®. ,  nor  is  it  la  any  way  j 
the  abstract  succession  to  bourgeois  humanitarian!©®* 

It  is  giving  revolutionary  new  content  to  this  old  term 
of  hum&nl tariaaisa*  The  proletarian  revolution  wipes 
out  all  exploitation  and  oppression,  uproots  the  sources 
of  war,  arid  with  uninterrupted  revolution  seeks  human 
progress  and  permanent  peace.  This  only  is  the  most  \ 
thorough,  the  most  lofty  humanitarianis® .  Proletarian  j 
literature  and  art  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this 
lofty  humanitarian! a® . 

Bourgeois  humanitarianis®  is  compatible  with  Commu¬ 
nism.  The  authors  of  the  classic  work©  of  Marxism  have 
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over  a  long  term  and  untiringly  struggled  against  bour¬ 
geois  humanitarianiem ,  peuetratingly  acpcsed  this  hypocri¬ 
tical  doctrine  and  its  philosophical  foundation,  the 


theory  of  human  nature,  and  its  reactionary  ‘character. 

To  assist  readers  to  see  through  the  weakness  of  bcui'- 
gee  is  humanitarianisEt ,  and  to  struggle  against  the  decep¬ 
tive  propaganda  of  revisionism,  we  have  comipled  the 

1  • 

!  statements  of  the  authors  of  the  classics  of  Marxism 

relating  to  this  question  to  form  the  present  study 
material.  We  welcome  comrades  to  supplement  our  omiss¬ 
ions  . 

May  i960. 

I.  Bourgeois  Humanitarian ism  is  a  Hypocritical 
Doctrine;  It  Strives  to  Consolidate  the 
Exis tone  <?  of  Bourgeois  Society 
Among  the  bourgeoisie ,  some  people  want  to  cure  the  ills 
of  society  to  seek  the  consolidation  of  the  existence  of  the 
bourgeois  society. 

Among  this  group  of  people  are  economists,  advocates  of 
universal  love,  humanitarians,  the  group  seeking  the  improvement 
of  the  working  class,  organisers  of  philanthropic  enterprises, 

.  ..embers  of  the  society  for  the  protection  of  animals,  sponsors 
of  the  temperance  society  movement ,  and  all  kind  of  inslgnifi- 
cant  revisionists.  Such  kinds  of  bourgeois  socialism  have  even 
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been  organised  into  complete  systems* 

Let  us  take  for  example  Proudhon1 s  book ,MPhilosophy  of 
/  *  -  •*• 

■  ^  w  «*>  *  •*».■  y »  . 

Poverty ,,”  *  :" 

Socialist  property  owners _ want  to  preserve  the  conditions  *• 
for  the  existence  of  modern  society,  but  they  also  do  not  want 
the  struggle  and  danger  that  these  conditions  must  lead  to. 
fhey  want1  to  preserve  modern  society,  but  do  hot  want  those 
factors  which  may  lead  to  the  society  facing  a  revolution  and 
the  danger  off  'disintegration .  fhey  only  want  the  bourgeoisie 
and  do  not  want  the  proletariat .  So  the  bourgeoisie,  the  world 
ruled  %  the  bourgeoisie  is  naturally  the  most  beautiful  world* 
Bourgeois  socialism  processes  this  view  which  comforts  the  pee-  I 


pie,  and  produces  more  or  less  complete  s'; 


It  call©  on 


the  proletariat  to  realise  its  system,  to  enter  New  Jerusalem. 
But  in  effect  it  only  wants  ■  the  proletariat  from  beginning-  to 
end  to  remain  ' at  the  present  society,  wants  -the proletariat  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  looking  upon  this  society  as  an  abhorrable 
thing. 


This  socialism  has  also  a  kind  of  less  complete ,  but  more: 
practical  form,  it  strives  to  make  the  working  class  to  hold 
a  negative  attitude  toward  all  revolutionary  movements.  It 
arbitrarily  says  that  it  can  bring  to  the  working  class  not 
through  -  this  kind  or  that  kind  of  political  reform,  bat  merely 
by  the  change  of  material-  living  conditions,  that  is,  economic 
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t 

i 

I 


* 

relations. 

However,  this  change  in  the  material  living  conditions 


a 

referred  to  toy  such  socialism  is  absolutely  not  the  elimination 
of  the  bourgeois  production  relationships  which  can  only  be  rea¬ 
lised  through  a  evolution ,  but  rather  a  %i«b  of  administrative 
reform.  This'  reform  is  carried  out  on  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  relations  of  production,  and  so  it  would  not  in  the 
least  promote  a  change  in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
employed  labor.  At  most  it  could  only  reduce  for  the  bourgeois 
its  expenditure  for  exercising,  its  rule  and  simplify  the  affairs 
of  state . 

(Extract  from.  Marx  and  Bagel  ^’Communist  Manifesto,” 

Be©  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.1V, 
pp.  49B.-499*) 

( 1 ) 

Socialism  hr,.©  become  habitually  used  to  the  tactic 
of  the  loud  discussion  and  singing  of  high  faint in  tunes,  Viewed 
from  another  side,,  so  long  as  tnere  are  no  poor  people,  every-  I 
thing  will  be  satisfactory.  Such  a  view  can  be  applied  to  any 
object.  Its  real  content  ia  the  hypocritic  vulgarism  of  the 
small  citissen  under  the  cover  of  philanthropy .  It  fully  agrees 
with  the  positive  side  of  existing  society,  Wbat  causes  it  pain 
is  that  in  addition  to  the  positive  side,  there  is  also  the 
other  aide  -  poverty.  Such  vulgarism  has  been  merged  with  modern 
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society  &s  a  single  body,  and  its  sole  hope  is  that  modern 
society  should  continue  to  exist,  but  without  the  conditions 
for  its  existence. 

(Extract  from  Engels  i,f German  Socialism  in  Poetry  and  j 
Prose  see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engel® , 

Vol.  IV,  page  239.) 

.  Next  is  the  school  of  human! t&riaalsm .  This  school  is 
rather  concerned  over  the  bad  s5.de  of  the  production  relatione 
ox  the  present  age.  To  clear  their  conscience i'Meia bars  of  this 
school  hope  to  ease  as  much  as  possible  the  present  antagonism. 

|  They  express  sincere  sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of  the  proletar¬ 
iat  and  the  fierce  competition  among  the  property  owners.  They 
ask  the  workers  to  stay  by  their  posts  and  work  properly,  and 
to  raise  less  children.  They  recommend  that  the  bourgeosie 
regulate  a  bit  their  enthusiasm  for  production.  ..... 

The  school  of  universal  love  is  a  perfect  sect  of  the 
school  of  human! tar ianism ,  Its  members  deny  the  naturalness 
of  antagonism.  They  want  to  turn  -all  people  into  property 
•owners.  They  want  to  realize  their  theory,  because  their 
theory  is  different  from  practice  and  does  not  include  resist¬ 
ance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  theory  it  is  no  difficult 
to  disregard  the  contradictions  which  must  be  met  with  at  each 
step  of  the  realities.  And  so  this  theory  becomes  idealized 
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reality.  Accordingly .  the  advocates  of  universal  love  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  preserve  the  categories  which  manifest  bourgeois  rela¬ 
tions,  and  do  not  want  the  things  which  constitute  the  real  con¬ 
tent  of  these  categories  and  the  opposition'  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  these  categories*  The  advocates  of  uaivereal 
love  think  that  they  are  solemnly  opposing  the  property  class, 
but  In  fact  more  than  any  other  people  they  resemble  the  pro¬ 
perty  class*  .. 

(Ext pact  from  M&rxt  ’‘The  Poverty  of  Philosophy,”  s%e  - 
Oomphte  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  *ol.IV,  pp*X56~l$7) * 

t 

Adam  Smith  eulogized  commerce,  saying  that,  eemme'^ge-'  is 

>• 

humane..  This  is  correct,  Sn  thia  world  there  is  actually  no» 
thing  which  ia  absolutely  immoral.  Commerce  ha©  shown  due  res¬ 
pect  for  morals  end  human  nature*  However  *  we  must  see  h&w  it 
shows  it 2  .When  the  rule . of  force  of  the  Middle  ages t  that  is, 
open  highway  robbery,  was  transformed  into  mercantilism ,  sv.eh 
action  became  more  .humane*  Today,  when  in  comme rce  the  ©tags 
of  the  ban  of  export  of  currency  was  t ran© formed  into  the  doct¬ 
rine  of  mercantilism,  commerce  h.s>5  also  become  more  humane.  And 
now  even  this  doctrine  itself  has  become  more  humane . 

Naturally,  in  his  own  interests,  a  merchant  must  preserve 
good  relations  with  those  who  sell  to  him  cheaply  and  those  who 
buy  from  him  at  high  prices.  And  so  if  a  nation  is  to  incur  the 
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hostility  of  its  supplier©  and  its  ..customers,  it  will  be  very 

foolish  indeed*  The  sore  it  shows  its  friendliness ,  the  more  it 

will  benefit.  Herein  lies  the  humanitar ian'ism  of  the  merchants, 

and  this  hypocritical  means  of  employing  ethics  to  achieve  an 

unethical  end  is  the  thing  which  the  free  traders  take  pride  in.. 

The  hypocrites  say,  «Do  we  sot  overthrow  the  barbarism 
of  monopoly?  Bo  we  not  bring  civilisation  to  the  desolate  areas? 
Bo  we  not  reduce  war  and  promote  harmony  among  nations?'*  It  is 
true  .that  they  have  done  these  things.  But  how  have  you  done 
it?  you  have  eliminated  small  monopolies,  to  enable  the  endless, 
development  more  freely  for  the , system  of -private  ownership, 
which  is  a  colossal  and  basic  monopoly*  You  have  brought  civi¬ 
lization  to  all  corners  of  the  earth,  because  you  want  to  seise 
new  worlds  to  develop  your  base  greed.  You  have  made  different 
nations  form  fraternities  (but  these  are  fraternities  of  bri¬ 
gandage),  you  have  reduced  war,  in  order  that  you  may  achieve 
larger  ill-gotten  gains  in  peace,  in  order  that  the  hatred  and  , 
shameful  competition,  among  individual  beings  may  be  promoted  to 
the  most  acute  stage*  At  what  time  have  you  done  things  which 
are  purely  motivated  by  humanitarian,  considerations,  stemming 
forth  from  the  idea  that  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between 


public  interests  and  individual,  interests?  At  what  time  have  you 
considered  ethics,  at  what  time  have  you  refrained  from  seeking 
self  interest ,  and  not  concealing  in  your  heart  the  evil  thought 


•which  is  unethical  and  selfish? 

’{Extract  from  Engels  sn  Out  lisa  of  Critique  of  Politics^ 

*  •  » 'itrtH  »*  ■«**•  *“*•  «*  W- ..4  , 

Economy,  ”  see  ®03fi£plfc%te.  Works  of  Mans  and' Engel®, 

Vol»  X,  pp.  6OI-602.)  i 

Pleas®  do  act  think  that  the  ” educated”  British  people 

will  openly  admit  such  selfishness.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 

use  the  most  shameful  wask  of  kypoeriey  to  cover  it  up.  Why, 

doe®  it  mean  that  the-^Britlsh  wealthy  people  do  not  show  eoa- 

©era.  for  the  poor?  Rave  they  not  operated  charity  organisations! 

not  found  in  any  other  country?  Yea,  these  charity  organs 1 

You  have  sucked,  the  very  last  drop'  of  blood  from  the  proletariat}* 

And  then  ycu  give  them  &  email  favor  to  satisfy  your  own  hypo- 

critical  soul*  and  to  pose  before  the  world  as  the  benefactors 

of  mankind  (though  you  are  only  returning  hut  one  percent  of 

\ 

what  your  exploited  people  should  get).  It  seaa's.  to  you  that 
you  are  benefit  ting  the  proletariat*  Such,  charity  stakes  the 
giver  more  morally  bankrupt  than  the  receiver.  Such  charity 
makes  the  insulted  the  more  insulted.  It  demands  that  the  low 
people  who  have  been  rejected  by  society  and  lost  their  human 
faces  to  abandon  their  very  last  possession  -  the  name  of  nan. 
Before  the  alas  have  put  on  the  unfortunate  people  the  Imprint 
of  the  abandoned,  such  charity  further  requires  that  those 
unfortunates  bend  their  knees  and  beg  for  it, 

(Extract  from  Engels  {’’Conditions  of  the  British 
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Working  Class,**  see  Complete 'Works  -of  Marx  and 
Engels,  Vol.  II , '  -pp.  566-56?.  ) 

Gasping  for  breath,  the  ” salon”  democrats  "sky,  ”Ko-erb- 
5 

tien**  is  ’’man  ,**  he  is  humane. 

.  ’I his  respect  for  the  humanitarianism  of  Ko~erh-tien  not 

.w 

only  leads  ns  to  think  of  Nikola so v  and  Saltykov,  tot  also  leads 
us  to  think  of  Turgnev’e  ’’diary  of  the  Hunts?’.’  Before  us  is 
a  civilized'  educated  landlord,  with  refined  movements,  a  gentle 
disposition j  and  'the  bearing  of  a  European.  The  landlord 
invites  his  guest  to  a  drink  and  they  engage  in  conversation. 

He  asked  the  servant,  ’’Why  is  the  wine  not  warm?”  The  servant 
was  silent  and  turned  pale.  The  landlord  pressed  a  bell,  and 
said  lightly  bo  the  servant  who  came  in,  ’’The  matter  of  Fei-to- 
erh,  .....  you  handle  it.” 

Let  us  take  a  look.  This  is  the  model  of  the  human i-  j 
t&rianism  of  Ko-erh-tieh,  or  a  la  Ko-erh-tien.  The  landlord  I 
under  the  pen  of  Turgnev,  compared  with  Sha-erb-t’ e~chi-ha,  is  ! 

I 

also  a  ” humane”  person.  For  example,  he  is  so  humane  that  ■ 

i 

he  does  not  want  to  go  personally  to  the  stavle  to  see  if  the  j 
matter  of  the  thrashing  of  Fei~@rh.-to  is  being  properly  carried 
out.  Tie  is  so  humane  that  he  does  not  bother  to  show  concern 
over  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  whip  used  to  thrash  Fei-erh-to 
has  been  immersed  in  salt  water.  This  landlord  never  beats 
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or  flchole  his  servants  personalty,  toot  only  ‘'deals'*  wife!*  them 
front  a  distance.  He  does  rot  sneak,  does  not  make  a  noise,  and  : 
does  not  show  hie  hand  openly  ...truly  like  an  educated,  moder¬ 
ate  and  kind  person. 

So  is  the  human it arianism  of  Ko-erh-tiem*  He  himself 
never  joined  Leo no sky,  Fydorov  and  company  to  beat  up  and  op¬ 
press  the  peasants.  He  also  did  not  30 in  Lien-ning-k.* an-fu  and 
Mei-ll-erh~ich&  X * o~k ei-ssu-chi  and  ether®  to  carry  out  the 
punitive  campaign.  He  did  not  join  Tu-pa-eo~fu  in  shooting 
down  the  people  of  Moscow.  He  was  30  humane,  tast  he  relin¬ 
quished  such  meritorious  services  and  allowed  the  heroes  of  the 
all -Rue  sian  "stable"  to  "handle"  them,  while  he  himself  sat  in  ' 
his  quiet  sturdy  leading  the  political  parties  supporting  TA-pa» 
ao-fu,  allowing  the  leaders  of  this  poliliaal  party  to  raise 
their  'glasses  in  oortgratu.lar.ioa  of  Tu-pa-so-fu* e  victory  over 
the  people  of  Moscow.  Was  this  not  humane  when  he  sent  Tu-pe- 
so-fu.1  r  elements  to  "handle  the  matter  of  Fei-to-erh"  ,  and 
toe  personally  would  not  go  to  the  stable?  In  tho  eyes  of  the 
old  women  who  control  tho  political  columns  of  our  liberal  and 
democratic  papers,  he  is  s  Model  of  human! tarianlsm  ....  3  good 
man  who  would  not  even  harm  a  fly.  To  support  the  Tu-pa-eo- f u 
elements ,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  acts  of  suppression  of 
these  elements ,  and  yet  not  to  share  responsi  bility  for  the  - 
this  is  truly  "rare  good  fortune." 


this  force  and  the  evistiag  relationships.  He  had  a  very  wrong 
idea  about  the  means  to-  which  this  family  must  resort  to  build 
up  its  strength,  and  to  permanently  preserve  it. 

Timidity  and  Ignorance,  'womanish  emotions,  and  the  has® 

.  vulgarity  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  -  these  ware  the  Muses  which 
struck  the  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  poet.  They  did  their  best 
to  make  themselves  look  dignified  and  formidable,  but  all  was 
futile  and  only  served  to  reveal  their  ridiculous  position.  , 

The  baritone  voice  they  sang  with  their  suppressed  tones  was  ] 
often  distorted  into  amusingly  sharp  and  strange  shrieks.  Their 

dramatic  .portrayal  would  turn  the  great  struggle  of  S»eeladu£’‘ - 

■  '\$sr  • 

into  the  somersault  of  a  funny  clown. 

(Extract  from  £ngele:*2Geraan  Socialism. in  Poetry  And 
Prose,**  see  Complete  Works  of  Marat  and  Sage  la, 
Vql-lVypp,  2&-22M  ’  "  * 


E©  should  let  them  forget  egoism,  forget  deception  and 
usurious  exploitation.  In  a.  word,  he  should  assume  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  missionary,  clad  in  thorns  and  covered  with  dust, 
calling  on  people  to  do  good  and' to  repent.  The  great  demand  ■ 
of  our  poet  was  no  different  from  a  demand  to  .Louis  Philip  to 
teach  the  bourgeoisie  nurtured  in  the  July  Be volution  to  abo¬ 
lish  the  system  of  private  ownership.  That  is,  if  Lu-t* e-hsi- 
erh*»t'e  and  Louis  Philip  were  really  tbfet  mad.  Then  their 


I 
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powers  would  soon  vanish .  But  Jews  would  surely  not  cease  to 
trade ,  and  the  bourgeoisie  would  surely  not  forget  the  system 
of  private  ownership* 


If  Mr.  Lu-t s e-hei-erh-t* e  would  just  have  a  little  con- 
'  science,  then  he  could  completely  prevent  the  development  of 
commerce  end  industry.,'  competition,  the  accumulation  of  assets, 
state  debts,  and  speculation*  In  a  word,  he  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  modern  bourgeois  society.  Only  when 
one  really  possessed  tout©  la  desclante  naivete  de  la  poesie 
allemande  (the  entire  intolerable  infantilism  of  'German  poetry) 

would  he  dare  to  publish  such  a  fairy  tale.  Here  Lu~t*  e~he±~ 

(5) 

erh-t'e  became  a  real.  Aladdin. 

(Extract  from  Engels : “German  Socialism  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,’*  see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Bagels, 
Vol.IV,  pp*  229-236.") 

They  are  some  representatives  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
who  say,  in  a  voice  filled  with  fear,  that  the  proletariat, 
pushed  forward  by  its  own  revolutionary  .status  in  society, 
may  “proceed  too  far.”  They  do  not  adopt  the  resolute  political 
stand  of  opposition,  but  carry  out  universal  compromise.  'They 
do  not  struggle  against  the  government  and  the  bourgeoisie,  but 
attempt  to  induce  them  by  persuasion  to  came  over  to  their  side. 
They  do  not  fiercely  resist  the  persecution  coming  from  above, 
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but  tura  d«il®  and  submissive',  and  also  acknowledge  that  crime  | 
should  be  punished*  .A, 13.  natural  conflicts  in  history -have  been 
interpreted  as  aimtad e rat andings ,  and  all  arguments  can  be  con- 

,  •  .  »i 

eluded  by  saying  that  actually  there  are  no  differences  on  both 
sides » 

Those  who  appeared  in  i8h§  as  members  of  the  bourgeois 
democratic  party  eta  today  likewise  appear  as  members  of  the 
socialist  democratic  jjarty.  Just  as  what  the  democratic  repu¬ 
blic  waa  to  the  forcer  group,  so  the  decadence  of  the  capitalist 
system  is  to  the  latter  group  a  thing  in  the  distant  future* 
and  of  not  the'  slightest  significance  to  contemporary  political 
practice*  So  they  can  proceed  without  restraint  to  compromise, 
to  attempt  to  appeasement  and  charity. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  class  struggle  between  the  prole- 

V 

iariafc  and  the  bourgeoisie.  On  paper  they  accept  this  struggle, 
because  itie  now  practically  impossible  to  dleny . it  *  But  in  pra¬ 
ctice  they  obliterate  it,  and  dampen  it.  The  socialist  democra¬ 
tic  party  should  not  no  the  political  party  of  the  working  class  , 
should  not  incur  the  hatred;  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  hatred  of 
any  other  quarter.  It  should  first  carry  out  vigorous  propaganda 
among  the  bourgeoisie .  The  party  should  not  place  in  -positions 
of  importance  those  people  who  can  intimidate  the  bourgeoisie 
and  have  as  its  goal  ends  which  our  generation  cannot  achieve. 

It  is  best  that  it  uses  all  its  efforts  end  energy  for  the  rea- 
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lisation  of  the 'measures  of  improvement  •.  proposed  by  the  petty 
bourgeoisie,  measures  that  will  consolidate  the  old  social  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  the  ultimate  great  collapse  may  be  transformed  inti 
a  change  that  may  be  gradually  realized  and  as  'much  as  possible 
peacefully. 

Such  people'  are  busy  in  strenuously  covering'  the  fact 

that  not  only  they  are  doing  nothing' themselves*  but  also  plan' 

to  see  that  nothing  is  done  except  empty  talk.  ■  Such  .were  •  pr©«« 

cicely  the  people  who  during  1&48-1S49 ,  due  to  their  fear  for 

every  action,  obstructed  the  movement  which  finally  ended  in 

defeat. -  Such  are  the  people  who  never'  see  the  reactionaries, 

but  are  'greatly  surprised  when  they  find  themselves  plunged 

into  the  state  in  which  they  cannot  resist  and.  from,  which  they 

cannot  escape.  Such  are  precisely  the  people  nmo  want  to  put  i 

history  within  the  scope  of  their  own  ignorance.  But  history 

•does  not  want  'them ,  -and  proceeds  on  its  own .  journey.'- 

Whenever  the  class  struggle .is  made  into  an  unpleasant  and 

M  brutal”  thing  and  is  being  reoulsed,  there  what  is  left  behind  I 

■  ■■  ..  . 
will  be  nothing  'excent  empty  talk  about  n real  universal  love” 

and  fr righteousness.”  - 

(Extract  from  Marx  and  Eng©Is:”To  0  Pei-tsei-erh  I 


and  others,”  see  Complete  Works  of  tlarx  and  Engels 
Vol.  IT,  pp*  483-^'8-t.) 
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>•&  Marxist  is'  different’  from' "an  anarchist.  He  -accepts  the  : 
struggle  for  reform,  that,  is,  under  the  situation  in  which  the 
ruling  class  is  still  la  control  of  the  state  power, we  roust 
struggle  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  workers*  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  Marxist  resolutely  opposes  the  revisionist 
who  directly  and  indirectly  limit  this  aspirations  and  activities! 

•  ,  ...  i 

•  ’  *  •  .  i 

of  the  working  class  within  the  scope  of  improvement «  Revision-’ 
ii3»  in  the  deception  of  the  workers  by  the  bourgeoisie,  because 
so  long  as  th®  .rule  of  capital  exists,  even  though- individual 

i 

reforms  are  carried  out,  the  workers  remain  hired  slaves*  - 

Uhf  .  liberal  bourgeoisie  generally  dispenses  reforms  with 

/  1  :  "  f"-*1 

one  hand  and  takes  them  bask  with  the  other  so  that  they  become 

•'  :  • 

nought.  •  They  use  such  reforms  to  enslavethe  workers,  to  split 

the  workers  into  individual  unite ,  in  order  to  permanently 

consolidate  the  system,  of* hired  slavery.  For  this  reason, *" rewi*- 

{danism,  ever  if  it  is  completely  sincere  revisionism,  ineffect 

becomes  toe  tool  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  erode'  and  weaken  the 
working  class.  The  experiences  in  different  countries  have 

proved  that  workers  who  .believe  in  revisionism  find  themselves 

ultimately  cheated. 

To  the  contrary,  if  the  labor  leaders  understand  the 
doctrine  of  Marx,  that,  is,  if  they  reslire  that  ho  long  as  ■ 
capital  remains  in  the  ruling  position,  the  .system  of  hiract 
slavery  will  remain,  then  they  will  not  fall  victims  to  any 
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bourgeois  ref  ones.  '  The  workers  understand  ■  that  under  the  coh> 
ditlon  of  the  existence  of  capitalism*  there  can  be  neither 
permanent  'reforms  nor  important  reforms.  So  they  strive  to 
improve  their,  conditions  by  themselves  ,  and  utilise  these ' im¬ 
provements  to  further  stubbornly  struggle  against  the  system 
of  hired  slavery.  The  revisionists  do  their  best  to  use  small 
favors  and  gifts  to ’split  up  and  deceive  the  workers,  so  that 
they  may  not  straggle  against  their  class.  After  the  workers 
realise-  that  revisionism  is  a  deception,  they  utilise  reforms 
to  develop  end  expand  their  class  struggle » 

The  greater  influence  the  revisionists  exert  over  the 
workers ,  the  weaker  -will  the  workers  beocome  and  the  more 
dependent  they  will  be  on  the  bourgeoisie.  The  latter  will 
more  easily  use  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  liquidate  the  reforms. 
The  more  independent,  sovereign  and  penetrating  is  the  labor 
movement',  and  the. more  extensive  its  goal,  the  more  will  it 
escape  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  limited  scope  of  revi¬ 
sionism  ,  and  the  workers  will  be  better  able  to  consolidate. and 
utilize  individual  reforms. 

(Extract  from  Lenin t "Marxism  and  Revisionism, ’*  see  j 
Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.XII,  pp. 372-373* ) 

The  bourgeoisie  is  liberal  and  counter  revolutionary. 


This  has  led  to  the  birth  of  revisionism  which  is  weak  and 


pitiful  to  the  point  of  laughable .  -  They  dream  about  reform  f 

but  are  afraid  to  settle  accounts  with  the  serf  master®  I 

seriously.  The  serf  masters  not  only  will  deny  reforms  but 
also  will  take  away  reforms  already  introduced.  So  there  is 
the  desire  for  reform,  but  fear  of  a  mass  movement.  There  1® 

the  desire  to  resist  the  serf  lords,  but  also  fear  for  the  loss! 
of  their  support  „ • fear  for  the  loss  of  one's  own  privileges. 

.  (Extract  from.  Lenin  {’’gome  Questions  in  Dispute,”  see 

Complete  Works  of  Lenin ,  Vol.  XIX,  p»  14?.) 


To  many  writers,  the  development  of  history  is  not  the 
replacement  of  old  things  by  nee  things,  but  the  exertion,  of 
various  efforts  to  preserve  the  oM  things  and.  prevent  their 
destruction.  It  Ik  not  the  use  of  class  struggle  to  overthrow' 

I  ■  '  ' 

the  reactionary  feudal  rulers  who  should  be  overthrown,-  but, 

like  Wu  Hsttn,  the  rejection  of  class  struggle  of  the  oppressed 

and  surrender. to  the  reactionary  feudal  rulers,  | 

'i 

Our  writ are  do  not  study  the  kind  of  people  who  const!-  | 
tubed  enemies  who  oppressed  the  Chinese  people  in -history,  and  j 
whether  there  is  anything  worthy  of  praise  in  the  people  who  j 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  and  served  the  aavmy.  Our  writers  I 
also  do  not  study  the  new  social  and  economic  situations,  the  [ 
new  class  forces,  the  new  personalities  and  the  new  ideas  which! 
have  struggled  against  the  old  social  and  economic  situation  . j 


fend  its  superstructures'  (sue?  as  politics  and  culture)  in  ^hina 
during:  the  period  ,  of  sure  than.  100  years  Since  the  Opium  far  of 
1840,  They  'have  not  carried  out  such  studies  for.  the  determin¬ 
ation  as  to  what  thing's  merit  eulogy,  and  what  things  do  not, 
and  what  things  must  be  opposed. 

(Extract  from  ’’Mao  .T.ss-tun'g  on  Literature” *  .People’s 
Literary  -Publishing  Rouse  1958  edition,  p,  39°) 

III.  We  Cannot  Hope  for  Abolition  of  Private 
Ownership  Th.roTt.gh.  Peaceful  Means;  There 
.  Can  Be  ??q  permanent  Peace  If  Imperialism 
■  Is  Not  Wiped.  Out 

The  sixteenth  question i  Can  we  abolish  the  system  of 
private  ownership  through  peaceful  means? 

The  answer:  We  wish  we  can.  Communists  may  be  those 
are  are  least  opposed  to  such 'means. -  Communists  know  clearly 
that  all  careful  plotting  will  not  only  be  useless  but  also 
harmful.  They  realize  very  clearly  that  a  revolution  cannot ' b 
made  to  order.  A  revolution  anywhere  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  various  conditions'  which  arc  completely  beyond  'the  control 
of  individual  'political  parties''  or  the  wishes  and  leadership 
and  entire  classes.  But  they  also  see  that  in  practically  all 
civilized  countries,  the  development  of  the  proletariat,  has  baerf 
suppressed  by  force,  and  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
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of  Communism  are  tantamount  to  the  taking  of  all  steps  to  rouse 
a  revolution*  So,  if  all.  these  things  will  ultimately  push  the 
oppressed  proletariat  forward  to  the  revolution,  then  at  that 
time  we  Communists  will  use  practical  action  to  defend  the  cans* 
of  the  proletariat ,. just  as  we  use  word®  to  defend  it  at  the 


.  present » 


(Extract  from  Engels  tMThe  Principles  of  Comtettnlsa ,M 


see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels »  .Vol«IV,p»2 


Disarmament  is  the  ideal  of  socialism.  In  a  socialist" 
society,  there  will  be  no  war,  end  so  we  can  afford  to  be  dis¬ 
armed.  However,  he  is  no  socialist  who  hopes  that  we  can  -rea- 

•.  ..  v** 

line  socialism  without,  going  through  the  social  revolution-  :&ndl 
the  proletarian  dictatorship.  Dictatorship  it?  a"  state  power' 
that  directly  relies  on  brutal  .force*  la  the  20th  century (and 


the  entire  age  .of  civilisation) ,  brutal  force  does  rot  come  from 
the  fist ,  or  the  stick ,  but  from  the  army.  Jo  include  "die&raa* 
moat”  in  the  political  platform,  signifies ' our  opposition  to  the 
use  of  armed  weapons.  This  is  eoually  devoid  of  Marxist  flavor 
as  to  say  that  we  oppose  the  use  of  brutal  force. 

(Extract  from  Lenin;” On  the  Slogan  of  Disarmament ,n 
see  Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.XXHZ,  p*93») 


Socialism  opposes  the  use  of  brutal  force  against  the 
nationalities .  This  its  an  indisputable  fact.  Socialism  also 


*.«rtanf.wyi-«i».w*-  mm-"*!*** 
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generally  opposes  the  use  of  brutal  force  against  the  people. ' 
However,  apart  from'  the  anarchists  who  believe  in  Christianity 
and  the  Toistoyists,  nobody  will  draw  from  this  the  conclusion, 
that  socialist  opposes  revolutionary  brutal  force.  It  will  be 
seen  that  merely  to  speak  of  '’brutal  force*’  generally, •  and  not 
to  analyse  the  different  conditions  in  reactionary  brutal  force 
and  revolutionary  force  will  make  one  a  philistine  who  runs 
counter  to  the  -revolution,  or  else,  a  person  whi  -just  carries  on 
a  lame  excuse  to  deceive  himself  and  other  people. 

(Extract  from  Lenin;  M3?he  Proletarian  Revolution 
and  Rebel  Katrfcsky ,**  see  Complete  Works  of  Lenin, 

.  Vol.  XXVIII*  pp,  266-26?.) 


Ho  revolutionary  class  can .  afford  to  swear  that  it.  will 
not  carry  out  a  revolutionary  war t  for  otherwise  it ' must  fall 
into  the  abyss  of  silly  pacifism.  We  are  not  Toletgryists ,  If 
the  revolutionary  class  seizes  state  power,  if  in  such  a  country 
there  is  no  further  annexation,  if  the  state  power  belongs  no 
more  to  the  banks  and  the  big  capitalists  -it  is  not-  easy  to 
achieve  this  in  Russia  -  then  not  only  in  words  tout  also  in 
practice  it.  is  carrying  out  a  revolutionary  war.  It  can  never 
afford  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  -carry  out  such  a  war*  If  it 
does  so,  it  will  be  plunged  into  Hoietoyism,  „  plunged  into  vul¬ 
garism.  It  will  have  forgotten  complete  the  science  of  Marxism 


and!  the  revolutionary  experiences  of  Europe. 

•  •  (Extract  from  Lenin:  ’'First  Congress  'of  All-Russia 
Soviet  of  Workers  and  Soldiers'  Deputies see 
Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.XXV,  p.23. ) 

"Pacifism  and  abstract  propaganda  on  peace  constitute  a 
fora  for  the  swindling  of  the  wording  class.  ...  .Today,  to 
propagate  peace  and  fail  at  the  same  time  to  call  or;  the  masses 
for  revolutionary  action  will  only  disseminate  illusions,  and 
lead  the  proletariat  into  believing  the  benevolence  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  so  that  it  will  tecome  a  toy  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
the  be  til  parent  powers.”  So  wrote  the  P’o-  erh-ni  Resolution  of 
our  party,  ■  •• 

(Extract  from  Lenin:  "On  Russia's  Current  Slogan: 
Peace  Without  Cession  of  Territory  end  Independence 
of.  Poland see  Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vox.  XXXI, 
p;  131.) 

Socialists  always  condemn  war  among  thepeople  of  differe¬ 
nt  nations  and  consider  it  a  barbarous  and  cruel  act.  But  our 
attitude  toward  war  has  differences  in  principle  compared  with, 
that  of  the  bourgeois  pacifists  (supporters  and  advocates  of 
peace)  and  the  anarchists .  We  are  different  from  the  bourgeois 
pacifists  because  we  know  that  there  is  a  natural  link  between 
war  and  domestic  class  struggle,  we  kn.-w  that  war  cannot  be 
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obliterated  if  class  -is  hot  obliterated  and  socialism  ie  nk.fc 
established*.  We  fully  accept  the  reasonableness  of  domestic 
war*  that  is,  the  war  of  the  suppressed  classes  against  the 
oppressor  classes,  the  war  of  the  slaves' against  the  serf  lords 
the  war '  the  peasant  slaves  against  the  landlords  t-  ami  the  wa. 
of  the  hired  workers  against  the  bourgeoisie,  ie  accept  the 
progress! veness  sad  the  naturalness  of  these  war®.  We  Marxists 
are  different  from  both  the  pacifists  and  the  anarchists*  is 
feel  we  must  study  different  wars  historically  (in  accordance 
with;  the  dialectical  materialist  viewpoint  of  Marx.) 

' '(Extract  from  “Socialism  -and  War** ,  see  Complete 
Works  of  Lenin,  Vol.  XXI ,  p.  279.) 

Wars  in  history  can  be  divided  into  two  kinds  *  just  and 
unjust.  All  progressive  'tsars  are  just  and  all  wars  impeding 
progress  are  unjust.  We  Communists  are  opposed  to  all  unjust  / 
ware  that  impede  progress,  but  we  are  not  o opposed  to  progress¬ 
ive,  just  wars.  As  for  the  wars  of  the  latter  kind , •  we  Commun¬ 
ists  not  only  do  not  oppose  them,  but  will  participate  actively 
in  them. 

The  first  world  w&r,  an . instance  of  the  wars  of  the  form¬ 
er  kind,  was  fought  by  both  sides  in  the  interests  of.  imperial¬ 
isms  and  therefore  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  Communists  of  the 
whole  world*  The  way  to  oppose  a  war  of  this  kind  is  to  preveni 
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it  by  all  means  before  it  breaks  out  and,  after  it  has  broken 
out,  to  oppose  war  vritit  war,  to  oppose  unjust  war  with  just 
war,  whenever  possible. 

Japan's  war  is  an  unjust  war  impeding  progress,  which 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  including  the  people  of  Japan,  should 
oppose  and  are  opposing.  In  China,  all  sections  of  the  nation, 
from  the  people  to  the  government,  from  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  Kuomiatang,  have  all  hoisted  the  banner  of  justice  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  n&tioaal  revolutionary  war  against  aggression.  Our 
war  is  sacred,  just,  progressive  and  aims  at  peace.  We  aim  at 
peace  not  only  in  one  country  but  also  throughout  the  world ,  and 

we  not  only  aim  at  temporary  peace  but-  at  permanent  peace, 

\ 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  must  wage  a  life 
and  death  war,  mu it  bo  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything,  and  must 
fight  to  the  last,  until  our  aim  is  achieved.  The  sacrifice  may 
be  great  and  the  time  long,  but  there  already  lies  clearly  be¬ 
fore  us  a  new  world  or  permanent  peace  and  permanent  light,  Our 
faith  in  waging  war  is  baaed  upon  this  struggle  for  a  new  China 
and  a  new  world  of  permanent  peace  and  permanent  light.  Fascism 
and  imperialism  want  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely,  but  we 
want  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  in  the  net  distant  future. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  must 
exert  their  utmost.  The  430  million  people  of  China  constitute 
one  quarter  of  the  world's  population:  if  they  strive  together 
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to  overthrow  Japanese  imperialism,  and  create  a 'new  China,  of  j 
freedom  and.  equality,  their  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  j 
permanent  world  peace  will  no  doubt  be  extremely  great.  This  I 
is  not  a  vain  hope,  for  the  whole  world  is  approaching  this  j 
point  in  the  course  of  its  social  and  economic' development  and J 
with,  the  effort  of  the  majority  of  mankind  thrown  in,  our  oh-  f 

■  .  :  ■  '  ..  ■:  I 

jectxve  will  surely  be  attained  in  a  few  decades »  j 

•(Extract  from  Kao  Tse-tung:,,0n  Protracted  War,"  -■  j 
see  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Vol.'ll  jj 

pp*  465~^66.) 


I V .  We  Can. n ot  C on f u s e  Co maunism  wit h_  R uata n i t e.r i a n ism ; 
Oppose  the  Alterant  to  Turn  Communism  into  the 


Dreamy  Word  ”Loyo»n 

So  I  do  not  advocate  that  we  hoise  any  banner  of  doct- 
rinairism.  To  the  contrary,  we  should  as  much  as  possible  help 
the  dogmatists  understand  clearly  the  significance  of  their 

principles.  There  is  for  example  the  abstract  conception  that 

■’  f  G } 

Coffir.iUni.se  is  particularly  a  kind  of  dogma,  and  I  do  not 

\ 

merely  refer  to  the '  C om'iuniaa  which  may  possibly  exist  in  car-  | 

tain  imaginations ,•  but  the  Communism  which  actually-  exists  and 

is  advocated  by  such  people  as  Cha-pgi,  T* e-sha-mi  and  hex -t’ c~ 

, .  (7) 

j-xn  .  Such  Communism  is  only  the  special  manifestation  of 


the  principles  of  humanitarianism,  and  is  not  yet  rid  of  the 
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Influence  of  the  exist® rice  of  its  opposite,  the  system  of 
private  ownership. 

f  (Extract  from  .Karxj”K  to  fitM  see  Complete  Works  of 

Marx  and  Engels ,  Vol.I*  p»  4l£.) 


Thin  kind  of  ” real  socialism”  is  only  the  metamorphosis 
of  proletarian  Communists  arid  those  somewhat  similar  parties  in 
Britain  and  France  in  the  space  of  the  spirit  of  the  German  • 
people  and  the  heart®  of  the  German  people  which  we  are  about 
to  see.  ’’Real  socialism*’  would  have  people  believe  that  it  ie 
founded  on  ” science,  but  in.  fact  it  is  itself  a  certain  kind 
of  secret,  science.  Its  theoretical  works  only1  exist  for  those 
who  have  acquired  the  secret  of  ttthe  spirit  of  thinking.” 

But  it  also  has  literature  opart  to  the  public.  Because 
it  is  concerned  with  social  and  public  relationships,  it  must 
carry  out  certain  propaganda  on  this  point.  In  those  publicly 
circulated  works,  It  is  no  longer  appealing  to  the  * spirit  of 
thinking”  of  the  Germans,  but  appealing  to  the  ’’hearts”  of  the 
German  people.  For  ’’real  socialism,”  this  is  easier,  because 
since  it  is  concerned  no  longer  with  actual  people  but  ’"abstr¬ 
act”  .people,  it  has  lost  all  revolutionary  seal.  What  it  pro- 
pages  is  not  revolutionary  seal,  but  universal  love  .of  mankind. 

And  so  their  call  is  not  on  the  proletariat ,  but  the 
two'  types  of  the  people  most  numerous  in  Germany.*  the'  petty 
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petty  bourgeoisie  who  hold  illusions  of  universal  love,  and 
•the  thinkers  of  this  class ,  that  is,  the  philosophers  and  the ' 
younger  ones  in  the  philosophical  field.  Its  appeal  is  gener¬ 
als./  addressed  to  the  "common”  and  uncommon  concepts  held  by 
those  of  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  today. 

Because  of  the  various  relationships  factually  existent 
in  Germany,  this  middle-way  school  has  emerged  unavoidably* 
this  attempt  to  'harmonise  and  compromise  Communism  with  the  . 
ideas  of  the  ruling  class. . 

(Extract  from  Marx  and  Engels:  "Real  Socialism *”  see 
Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.HI,  pp. 
458-459 i  Russian  edition.) 

The  view  making  the  socialist  society  a  paradaise  of 
equality  is  related  to  the  old  slogan  of  "freedom,  equality 
and  love,"  a  one-sided  French  view,  was  at  the  time  and  in  the 
circumstances  correct  as  a  definite  stage  of  development.  But 
today  we  must  overcome  this  view  as  we  overcame  all  the  one¬ 
sided  views  of  the  former  socialist  schools.  This  is  because 
it  can  only  lead  to  confusion,  and  because .we  sow  have  a  more 
correct  method  to  explain  this  question. 

(Extract 'from  Engels:  "To  Pei-pei-erh,"  kee  Selected 
Works  of .Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.II,  p.4l.) 

In  Germany  there  is  in  our  party  a  decadent  air,  and  it 


ia  not  as  strong'  among  the  masses  as  it  is  among  the  leaders 
(coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  upper  strata  and  ♦’workers*1 )  *  The 
compromise  with  Lasaile  also  lead  to  compromise  with  other 
elements  lacking  in  thoroughness ,  and  compromise  in  Berlin 
(such  as  Moleschott)  with  Buhric  and  his  worshippers.  There  wa 
also  compromise  with  a  group  of  infantile  university  students 
and  extremely  wise  scholars*,  these  people  would  point  out  to 
socialism  a  ’’higher  idealist”  direction,  that  is  to  cay,  they 
would  use  new  myths  and  their  goddesses  of  justice,  freedom, 
equality  and  love  to  replace  the  materialist  foundation  (if  we 
will  quote  them  as  bases,  we  muse,  first  earnestly  and  object¬ 
ively  study  them,) 

(Extract  from  v&rx:  ’’fo  Tso-erh-pei,”  see  Complete 
W o r k s  of  Ka rz  an d  Bn ge is,  Vo 1 . XX V ,  p « 38 7 . ) 

(9) 

The  above  described  nature  of  the  revolution  has  led 
to  the  birth,  one  after  another,  of  non-party  organizations, 
and  this  ia  very  natural.  Under  such  a  situation,  the  whole 
movement  must  superficially  bear  non-partisan  traces ,  and  be 
not-partisan  outwardly,  but  naturally  only  outwardly.  The 
demand  for  ” humanitarian”  civilised  living,  the  demand  for 
alliance,  and  the  demand  for  the  preservation  of  one's  self- 
respect  and  human,  rights  and  civic  rights,  have  covered 
everything  and  joined  all  classes,  greatly  surpassing  ail  party 


' character  *  and  rousing  the' people  who  are  very  far  from  being 
raised  to  a  high,  level  of  party  Character* 

•  Because  urgent  demands  are  for  the  realization  of  direct 
and  necessary  minimum  rights  and  reforms,  so- all  future  things 
are  postponed  for  consideration,  later*  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
immediate  struggle  ( tbhs  is  necessary  and  rational,,  for  otherwise [ 
there  can  be  no  victory  in  the  struggle)  has  led.  people  to  ideal¬ 
ize  the  immediate  and  minimum  objectives,  making  them  perfect ,  aa<. 
even  placing  over  the®  the  cloak  of  idealism.  Common  democracy,  <• 

a  , 

that  is  common  bourgeois  democracy,  has  been  made  into  socialism, 

and  included  in  the  *  cate gory”  of  socialism. 

■ 

(Extract  from  Lenin:  ”Tha  Socialist  Parties  and  the  j 
Son-Party  Revolutionary  Character,”  see  Complete  j 

Works  of  Lenin ,  Vol.X.,  pp«5 6-5?»)  j 

And  so,  ia  this  single  issue  of  the  paper,  a  rough  cal* 

S  eolation  reveals  35  types  of  the  expression  of  love.  According  j 
to  such  trash  on  love.  K* o-li*kai  in  the  article  ”8eply  to  So-  \ 
erh-ta”  and  elsewhere  have  described'  Communism  into  something  J 

-  I 

filled  with  love  and  opposed  to  egoism,  and  summarized  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  of  world  historical,  significance  ia  'a  few 

words :  love  and  hate  $ • communism  and  egoism. 

. 

This  has  precisely  revealed  his  cowardice:  fee  curried 
the  favor  of  the  usurers, consenting  not  to  touch  the  things 


had  already  belonged  to  then.  He  pledged  not  to  " undermine  the 
life  of  the  state,  the  lingering  after  the  state  end  the  nation?* 
and  said  he  only  wanted  to  "realize  these  wishes."  He  stated 
that  Communism  was  not  “destruction,"  but  the  "realization"  of 
the  existing  corrupt  relationships  and  the  illusions  for  such 
relationships  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  -  a  cowardly  and 
false  theory.  All  this  permeates  from  beginning  to  end  every 
issue  of  the  paper  "People’s  Tribune.’? 

Such  dreamy  talk  about  love  will  turn  both  the  sexes 
into  nervous  wrecks,  will  make  large  numbers  of  young  girls 
hysterical  and  anaemic.  On  this  point,  Ho-li-kai  himself 
should  give  some  thought . 

(Extract  from  'Oppose  the  Announcement  of  K* 
see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.IV,pp  .6-9*) 


(9)  "Do  you  mean  that  we  cannont  solemnly  deal  with 
the  agitation  of  the  long  suppressed  religious  feeling,  that 
we  cannot  thoroughly  straggle  for  the  realization  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  and  loving  paradei.se  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  op¬ 
pressed?"  So  K’o-li-kai  started  to  struggle  to  solemnly 
deal  with  the  agitation  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  cot  an  ordinary 
and  base  heart,  but  a  religious  heart.  This  heart  does  not 
become  cruel  for  the  realization  of  poverty,  but  is  a  heart 
filled  with  the  illusions  of  happiness. 


He  is  like  a  preacher  ©peaking  for  others, ©peaking  for 

■the  poor  people,  to  'prove  his  M religious  feelings.”  So  as  soon 
as  be  starts  the  struggle,  be  telle  people  that  he  himself  does 

not  need  Communism ,  and  hi©  participation  in  the  struggle  is 


sirit  of  magnanimity j 

self  sscri 
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(Sxtraot  from  Marx  and  Engel a : “ Oppose  the  Announcement j 
of  K'o-li-kai,”  see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
vol,  IV,  p.  1.5 .  ) 


The  defects  of  the  book  by  Fuerbach  at  the  tine  also  | 

'  1 

added  to  its  influence.  Beautiful,  and  sometimes  excessively  j 
elaborate  phrase logy  guaranteed  for  the  book  a  large  number  of 
readers.  At  any . rate ,  after  the  long  years  of  rule  by  the  abe-  I 
tract  and  difficult  Hegelism,  the  oeople  were  given  something 
fresh  to  read*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  excessive  mystifi¬ 
cation  of  love.  Though  such  mystification  of  love  cannot  be 
defended,  it  can  still  be  excused.  This  is  because  it  is  the 
reaction  to  the  despotism  exercised  by  the  “pure '  thinking’1  whicl 
had  become  intolerable. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  '•  real  socialism’*  exactly  j 
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' 

hit  on  the  weak  "point  of  Fuerbach,  $hls  “real  socialism, M  like 
&  contagions  disease,,  spread  among  the  ''educated'*  people  in  Ger¬ 
many  since  ,1844.  It  used  beautiful  phrases  to  replace  scienti¬ 
fic  research.  It  dees  not  use  the  method  of  reformed  production 
in  economy  to  liberate  the  proletariat,  but  advocates  the  reli¬ 
ance  on  "love"  to  liberate  mankind.  In  a  word,  it  has  fallen 
into  the  depths  of  the  most  abhorrable  phrase logy  and  extensive 


empty  talk  * 


(Extract  from  Engels :MFuarbach  and  the  End  of  German 
Classical  Philosophy see  Selected  Work®  of  Mane 
and 'Engels,  Vol.  JI,  p,  3S5.)  , 


.  ka  to  level  Really,  in  Fnorbsch,  love  is  always  and 
everywhere  a  god  that  creates  miracle©  who  can  assist,  in  the 
overcoming  of  all  difficulties  in  actual  life.  And  this  is.  a 
society  divided'  into  various  classes  with  absolutely  contradict¬ 
ory  interests.  In  tills  way,  the  very  last  bit  of  revolutionary 
«»ma  in  his  philosophy  has  disappeared.  What  i©  left  is  only 
an  old  tune;  love  on®  another*  k&se  one  another  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex  and  class •  Brisk  together  in  harmony! 

(Extract  from  Engels;  "Fuerbach  sad  the  End  of 
German  Classical  Philosophy see  Selected  Works 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.IX,  p.382.) 


’’The  fundamental  point  of  departure  for  art  and  literature 


:  is  love  ,  the  love  of  Mankind..*1  .Now  love  m&y  serve  as  a  point  o'f 
"  departure  bat  there  is'  still' a  more  basic,  one «  Love  Is  a  con¬ 
cept,  &  productive  of  objective  practice.  Fundamentally ,  we  do 
not  start  fro®  a  concept  but  from  objective  practice.  Our  art¬ 
ists  and.  writers  who  come  from  the  intelligentsia  love  the  pro¬ 
letariat  because  social  life  has  made  them  feel  that  they  share 

the  'same  fate  with  the  proletariat.  We • hate  Japanese . imperial- j 
ism  because  the  Japanese  imperialists  oppress  us. 

There  is  no  love  or  hatred  in  the  world  that  has  not  its 
cause.  As  to  the  so-called  ” love  of  mankind there  has  been  no 
such  all- embracing  love  since  humanity  was  divided  into  classes. 
All  the  ruling  classes  in  the  past  liked  to  advocate  it,  and 
many  so-called  e&ges  and  wise?  .men  also  did '  the  same,-'  but  nobody  ] 
has  ever  really  practiced  it,  for  it  is  impracticable  in  a  -class 
society. 

Genuine  love  of  mankind  will  be  born  'only,  when  class 
distinctions  have  been  eliminated  throughout  the  world.  The 
classes  have  cuased  the  division  of  society  into  many  opposites 
and  so  soon  as  they  are  eliminated  there  will  be  love  of  ail 
mankind,  but  not  now,  fe  cannot  love  our  enemies,  we  cannot 
love  social  evils,  and  our  aim  to  exterminate  them.  Ho®  can 
our  artists  and  -writers  fail  to  understand  such  a  common  sense 
matter?  ' 

(Extract  from  Mao  Tee-tuag,  **  Address  to  the  Literary 


1 


Forum  at  Yens  a  eee  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse~ 
tung,  Vni. Ill,  pt>. J2-33*) 

V.  Humanitarians  Oppose  the  Glass  Theory  with 

Theory  of  Hurr-n  Nature;  Bourgeois  Human  Nature 

;  Ie  Bourgeois  I ndiv idualiea 
/ 

The  socialist  anrl '  Communist  literatures  of  France  were  ' 

born  under  the  oppression  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  held  the 

•  / 

ruling  position.  They  were  a  kind  of  expression  in  written 
lanuyago  of  the  struggle  against  that  irule*  When  such  literat¬ 
ure  was  moved  to  Germany,  the  bourgeois  there  had  juat  started 
its  struggle  against  the  feudal  despotic  system. 

The  German  philosophers,  pseudo-phi loe'oohers ,  and  the 
group  of  people  who  liked  to  tain  big  grabbed  this  literature 
avariciously!  But  they  forgot  that  when  the  literature  was  •• 
transferred  from  'France  to  Germany,  the  living  conditions  -  in 
France  had  not  been  transferred  at  the  seme  time.  Under  the 
conditions  in  Germany ,  the  French  literature'' lost  all  its 
practical  significance.  It -'became  merely  a  style  in  writing. 
It  could  not  but  became  the  expression  of  a  senseless  dream 
for  the  realization  of  human  nature.  " 

For  example .  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  philosophers  of 
the  l8th  century,  the  demands  of  the  first.  French  devolution 
was  only  a  demand  ” for  the  realization  of  ideals”  generally. 


And  is  their  eyes,  the  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  French 
revolutionary  bourgeoisie  merely  signified  the  expression  of  the  f 

5 

laws  of  pure  desire,  that  is,  normal  desire,  and  real  desire  of  j 
mankind ,  I 


I ix  this  way  French  socialist  and  Communist  literature  i 
became  broken  up.  Since  in  the*  hands  of  the  Germans  this  litera¬ 
ture  could,  no  longer  express  the  struggle  of  one  class  against 
another,  the  Germans  felt  that  they  had  overcome  the  "one-sided 
nature  of  the  French,**  and  they  felt  that  they  did  not  persist, 
in  the  demand  for  f&ctfe,  but  that  they  were  persisting  in  the  , 1 
demand  for  truth,  They  felt  they  were  hot  representing  the  ; 

interests  of  the  proletariat,  but  were  representing  the  inter-  • 
esta  of  hn!»s.ii  n&fcure,  that  is,  the  interests  of  people  in  gen-  j 
eral,  people  who  do  not  belong  to  'any • class,  and  basically  do 
not  exist  in  the  realistic  world,  but  are  found  only  in  the 
elusive  space  of  the  dreams  of  the  philosophers. 

(Extract  from  Marx  and  Engels ."Communist  Manifesto* 
see  Complete  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels ,  Voi,  IV, 
pp. 495-496.) 


(4)  The  ideal  of  tae  Communist  is  like  this": "He  bears 
on  his  body  the  imprint  of  mankind  (today  to  whom  may  we  not 


say  sol) , 


ascertains  his  own  objectives  in  accordance  with 


*ei*x3Pa. 


13S 


«p *»*¥»>* 


the  objective  of  mankind  (it  seer, is  that’ mankind  is  a  person 

f"  1 1) 

Capable  of  Having  his  own  objectives.)'*  And  just  because  he 
can  contribute  hie ' all  at  present  and  in  the  future  to  mankind, 
so  he  strives  to  do  everythin?';  for  himself."  (complete  self- 
sacrifice  and  self  debasement  before  the  shadow  of  illusion.) 

(5)1? he  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  .vankind  is  expressed  in  the  following  boaibad  is  tic  and 
foolish  words,  "Like  our  individual  activities,  all  of  us  are 
but  symbols  of  the  great  movement  born  in  the  innermost  part  of 
mankind Where  is  this  " innermost  part  of.  mankind?”  In  this 
way,  the  concrete  man  is  only  the  "symbol” ' end  mark  of  the  "move« 
ment 1  born  in  the  "innermost  part"  of  an  illusory  World . 

(b)  This  village  preacher  has  turned  the  Struggle  for 
the  Com.nuni.st  society  into  "the  quest  for  that;  great  common 
spirit so  that  this  "great  spirit"  would  "emit  brilliantly 
colored,  rays  in  the  sacrament  cup"  and  like  the  "holy  ghost,". ' 
would  "twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful." 

Since  the  Communist  revolution.;  ry  movement  has  been  thus 
transformed  into  the  "client"  fox*  toe  holy  ghost  and  the  holy 
sacraments,  naturally  K’o-li-kai  can  also  say ,  "So  long  as  we 
know” this  spirit,  ive  can  use  love  to  unite  all  the  world, 

(Extract  from  Kurx  and  Engels ;"Opposeing  the 
Announcement  of  K ' o-li-kai see  Complete  works 
of  Karx  and  Sogele,  Vol.IV,  pp.  12-1,5. ) 
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If  ae  start  ft  am  such  a  religions  view,  then  the  replies 
to  ail  practical  questions  can  only  be  some  religiously  exag¬ 
gerated  forms  which  make  any  kind  of  significance  vague,  some 
beautiful  terms  like  “all  mankind,”  and .  ’Shttmanitarijanism11 , 
and.  “human  beings,'1  This  will  turn  all  practical  questions 
into  illusory  words. 

(Extract  from  Marx  and  Engels t “Opposition  to  the 
Announcement  of  K* o-li-kai,”  see  Complete  Works  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  Vol.IV,  P»  2.7.) 


A.  single  individual  may  not  “generally”  change  with  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  this  is  quite  “possible.”  But  this 
fact  does  not  affect  class  struggle,  just  as  the  change  of  a  fe* 
aristocrats  into  tiers  etatcannot  affect  the  French  revolution. 
And  it  was  at  this  time  these  aristocrats  at  least  joined  a 
specific  class,  the  revolutionary  class  -  the  bourgeoisie.  But  I 
Mr.  Bai-en-ta’ea  must  arbitrarily  make  ail  classes  disappear 
in  “human  nature, ”  this  red-hot  idea. 

If  Mr.  Hai--en~ts *  en  holds  that  the  economic  conditions 

which  do  not  change  according  to  one's  own  desires  to  form  the 

■  .  . 

foundation  of  existence  of  the  classes  which  are  placed  at 
antagonistic  positions  because  of  these  cpnd  it ions,  and  that  th< 
classes  can  exceed  their  realistic  conditions  for-  existence  by 


relying  on  the  “human  nature”  inherent  in  all  the  people,  then 


it  wilt  bi-  so  easy  for  "e.  kln.fr  to  rely  on  his  .  own  "human  nature” 
und  exceed  ni«  own  "regal  au  thority and  exceed  -'his  royal 
profession.” 

,  (Extract  from  Marx:  ^T-Joral.  Criticism  and  Critical  • 
'Morals see  Complete'  Worses  of  Marx  and  Engels* 

m.  iv.- 

. Speaking  of  the  -  form,  he  is  realistic,  he  makes  man  the 
starting  point.  But  he  never  touches  upon  the  world  in  which 
this- man  lives ,  an'’  so  this  man  of  hie  is  etil.  the  abstract 
wan  of  .religion  and  philosophy.  This  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  torn  out  of  the  womb  of  hio  mother,  but  rather  like  the 
butterfly  com! eg  out  of  the  chrysalis ,  flying  out  of  the  god 
of  some  religion .  And  so  he  does. not  live  in  realities,  not 
in  the  world  developed  in  history  and  affirmed  in'  history. 
Though  he  has  dealings  with  ether  men,  but  each  one  of  them, 
like  himself,  is  abstract,  lu  his  religion,  and'  philosophy,  -  we 

still  .  |  car.;  find  men.  and  women  *  But  in  his  'ethics ,  even  this 

,  < 

difference  has  disappeared. 

When  a  man  only  thinks  for  himself,  only  in  very  tar© 
eases  may  he  satisfy  the*  desire  of  his  quest-  for  happiness ,  and  . 
this  is  far  from  being  beneficial  to  both  himself  and  others. 

A  man  must  have  relations  with  the  outside  world,  and  must 
have  the  means  to  satisfy  his'  own  needs*  food,  sex,  books,  con-' 


?  versation,  debate,  activities,  consumption  goods,  and  object! vest 
[  of  work i  I 


One  of  the  following  two  things  must  be  true*  Either 
the  Peuerb&chian'  morals  postulates  that  each  person  undoubtedly 
possesses  these  means  and  objects*  Or  else  this  code  of  morals 
only  provide  some  good,  but  impractical  advices, -sc  that  it  is 
not  of  any  value  to  the  people  who  do'  not  possess  the'  above  .] 
means.  On' this  point ,  Fuerbach  himself  frankly  said ,**Wbat  the 
people  in  the  palace  wants  ars  different  from  that  the  people 
in  the  hut  wants.  If  because  of  .hunger  and  poverty  yon  have  no  j 
nutrition  inside  your  body,  then  you  will  not  have  food  for  | 
morals'  in  your  senses ,  your  mind  and  your  heart  *,T  I 

(Extract  from  Enge Is t  HFeuerbaoh  and  th®  End  of  German  .[ 

■  *  ; 

Classical  Philosophy  ,,f  see  Se2i*ot«dtf  Works  of  Marx 

' 

and  Engels,  Vo  I.  II,  op.  579-381.)  J 


Feuerbach  restores  the  nature  of  religion  as  the  nature 
of  man.  However,  the  basic  nature  of  man  is  not  some  abstract 
thing. possessed  by  every  individual  body.  From  the  realistic 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  social  relations. 

,  Feuerbach,  does  not  criticise  this  realistic  basic  nature! 


and  so  he  cannot  butt  N  '  . . 

(1)  Leave-  aside  the  progress  of  history,  but  observe 
solely  gamut  '(religious  feeling)  ,  and  postulates'  the  abstract 


<**S<*WK. 
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j  -  isolated  -  hnrsan  individual  *  and  j 

|  (2)  Accordingly,  in  his  place,  the  physical  character  of  • 

t  man  can  only  be  understood  as  a  ” species” ,  understood  as  a  kind 

j 

i  of  internal  and  dumb  commonness  built  up  with  many  individual 

I 

|  bodies  islying  solely  on  natural  ties.. 

j  (Extract  from  M&rx':,tThe‘  Theories  of  Feuerbach”  see 

|  Selected  Works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Vol« II , p.4c>3«) 


The  shameless  members  of  the  Liberal  Group  and  the  £>emo~ 
|  era  tic  Group  say  hoarsely,  **K*  o-erh-tien  is  a  man  with  educat- 


ion,  with  culture,  talks  of  human ita rianisia, •  and.  is  magnanimous! 
They  further  hold  themselves  above  any  "parties,”  and  are  speak| 
lag  from  the  viewpoint  of  ”  all  mankind.” 


in 


Respected  sired  You  are  mistaken,  This  is  not  the 
viewpoint  of  all  mankind,  but  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  body 
of  slaves.  Slaves  who  realise  their  slave  status  and  struggle 
against  it  are  revolutionaries.  Those  who  do  not  realize  their 

I  slave  status  and  live  silently  and  patiently  es  slaves  are  - 
one  hundred  percent  slaves.  And  those  who  gratefully  laud  the 
beautiful  life  of  slaves  and  feel  endless  thankful  to  their  gooi 
i  and  kind  masters  are  servile  slaves,  shameless  people.  Gentle- 
|  men.  of  the  "Comrades  Journal,”  you  are  truly  such  shameless 
|  people.  ( 


With  your  base  and  weak  minds  you  are  moved  b-r  that  man 
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who  is  a.  count- or  revolutionary  landlord  and  supports  the  counter 

i  .  ■ 

$  ] 
revolutionary  government ,  and  calls  him  educated  .and  'humane. 

You  do  not  understand  that  you  are  not  turning  a  slave  into  a 

1 

revolutionary,  but  only  turning  e  common  slave  into  a  servile 
slave.  You  talk  about  freedom  and  democracy  only  to  impress  the 
masses  and  to  curry  favor.  They  are  antiquated  and  surperfluousj 
"tunes,  fashionable  empty  talk,  or  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  mask  that  j 
is  not  smartly  made  up.  And  you  yourselves  are  hypocrites.  j 
Your  souls  are  most  base,  all  your 'upbringing, . culture  and  edu 
cation  are  only  a  kind  of  disguised  prostitution.  Because  you 
have  sold  your  souls,  not  because  merely  of  poverty ,  but  also  | 
of  :'iove  for  art." 

ract  from  Lenin; "In  Memory  of  Count  K*  o~erh"*tin,: 
ie  Complete  Works  of  Lenin,  Vo 1. XIII ,  pv?6.) 


You  oppose  the  method  of  simply  dividing  mankind  into 
ricn  men  and  poor  men.  Of  course  there  is  the  middle  class, 
and  also  there  are  the  technical  intellectuals  you  talks  about, 
among" them'  people  of  great  sincerity.  But  among " these  intel¬ 
lectuals  there  are  also  insincere  and  very  bad  people.  There 
are  all  -kinds  of  people.  But  human  society  is  first  divided 
into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  property  class  and  the  exploit© 
ed.  Leaving  this  basic  contradiction  between  tee  rich  and  the 

1 

poor  and  you  leave,  the  basic  facts.  J 

do  not  deny  the'  existence  of  tno  m  .dire  class,  This/,  f 
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middle  'class  either  stands  on  one  side  or  the  other  in.  the  I 

*  '"'  •  .  ‘  I 

struggle-  between  the  two  conflicting  classes ,  or  else  it  adopts  j 
a  central  or  semi-neutral  stand.  However*  let  me  repeat; to  leave 
aside  this  basic  division  of  society  end  the  basic  struggle  bet-. 

|  ween  the  two  major  basic  classes  is  to  obliterate  facte.  This 
t  struggle  is  being  carried  out  at  the  moment,  and  will  be  contin¬ 
ued,  The  result,  of  this  struggle  will  be  decided  by  the  prole-  j 
tarda t ,  the  class  of  the  'workers.  { 


(Extract  from  ‘"Stalin’s  Interview,  with,  the 
British,  author  Wells,*’  pp.  8-9*) 


j  nThe  Theory  of  human  nature.”  Is  there  such  e  thing  as  | 

hitman  nature?  Of  course  there  is.  But  there  is  only  human  I 
nature  in  the  concrete,  no  human  nature  in  the  abstract.  In  a 

1 

claes  society  there  ie  only  human  nature  that  bears  the  stamp  I 
of  a  class ,  but  no  human  nature  transcending  classes.  We  uphold 
the  human  nature  of  the  proletariat,  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people,  while  the  landlord  and  bourgeois  classes  uphold 
the  human  nature  of  their  own  classes  as  if  -  though  they  do  not 
say  so  outright  -  it  were  the  only  kind  of  human  nature.  The 
human  nature  boosted  by  certain  petty  bourgeois  intellectuals 
is  also  divorced  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people;  what  they  call  human  nature  is  in  substance 
.  nothing  but  bourgeois  Individualism  and  consequently  in  their 

1U?1  .K££..,i»  cput r3 by  to  their  humannature , 


Ml  *  i 


s  Ehis  is  the  "theory  of  human  nature"  held  by  some  people  in 

I 

|  Ye nan  as  the  so-called  basis  of  their  theory  of  art  and  lit e rat- 
i  uref  which  is  utterly  mistaken. 


Imwbim* 


(Extract  from  Mao  Tee-tung:"Address  to  Foru»  on  Art 
in  Yenaa,"  see  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 

Vol*  111, .  p.  892.) 

Notes t 

(1)  Referring  to  bourgeois  and  petty  bourgeois  'socialism  of 

the  time.  ' 

(2)  The  Capuchin  order,  is  a  branch  of  the  Franciscians  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  "The  Sermons  of  C&puchian  priests"  is 
filled  with  righteous  teachings  of  the  sect. 

(5)  The  nine  goddesses  of  literature  and  art  in  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy. 

(4)  One  of  the  giants  who  fought  with  the  gods  at  Olympias. 

(5)  The  hero  of  "Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp"  in  "Arabian 
Nights,"  who  acquired  a  aagxc  lamp  and  did  many  things, 

(6)  M&rx  here  refers  to  the  illusionary  Comnunisa  of  the  old 
age . 

(?)  Cha-pei  Ai-ti-yeh-ca  (1788-1856),  French  political  com¬ 
mentator;  representative  of  pacific  Communism;  T’e-sha-ai 
T*  e-ao-to  (1805-1850),  French  political  commentator, 
representative  of  revolution ay  sect  of  illusionary  Coramu- 
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nisra;  and  Wei~t*fe-xin  Wei-lien  ( lSot-l&71)  ,  activist  of 
gaily  German  labor  movement ,  a  t-ieorist  oi  illuexonar/ 

Com  juniem . 

(8)  Marx  to  Lu-k’o. 

(9)  Referring  to  bourgeois  democratic  revolution, 

(10)  and  (11)  Bracketed  words  are  those  of  Karx  and  Engels. 


t 
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GORE?  MB  LfJ  ESm  OS  HtMAKITABIAHlflM 

ab  human  nactsb 


/  I- he  following  is  a  full  translation  of  an 
article  entitles  MKo-erh-chi  Xu- shun  Inn  jen-tao 
chu-i  ho  jen-h&in'g  luaw  (English  version  as  above) , 
appearing  in  Wen-1  Pap  (Literary  Gazette)  No.  9* 
Pciping,  11  May  I960,  pp»l&-26./ 

(Wen»i  Pao  Editor*®  Comment*)  In  their  own 

«*«W»  ■*•»»<  r»"-C«-  »-d«»  4MMMW 

fighting  lives ,  both  Gorky  and  La  Ksun  had  used 
their  sharp  'pens  to  pierce  through  the  hypocritical 
faces  of  the  bourgeois  humanitarianlsts  a,nd  advocates 
of  the  theory  of  human  nature.  -Gorky  also  expressed 
seme  very  good,  views  on  the  lofty  contents  of  prole¬ 
tarian  humanltarianieai.  Rare  we  present  for  the 
reference  of  readers  the  major  views  of  these  two 
literary  giants  on  humanitarianism  and  human  nature* 


SECTION  ONE  ~  ON.  HUMAN! T ARI ANI SM 
Statements  by  Gorky 

■ 

In  this  age  of  ours,  the  so-called'  "humanitarianisM*1  of 
the  bourgeoisie ,  which ' is  the  hypocrisy  of  the  culture  of  bene* 
volant  love,  is  completely,  indisputably  and  most  shamelessly 
exposed.  All  phenomena  in.  the  social  world  are  created  by  the 
living  acts  of  man.  Shs  forces  of  such  acts  are  also  exposing 
the  anti-humanitarian  significance  of  certain  phenomena  which 


are  severed  up  by  the  sweet  words  of  the  humanitarians  and  the' 
so-called  u lavs In  thin  age  of  onrs *  only  the  idiot  of  the 
"swindler  with  the  pen"  will  say  that  love  and  co-exist  with 
selfishness  -  the  foundation  and  "soul"  of  bourgeois  society.- 
Bourgeois  "huoianitarianisra"  is  in  effect  nearly  wholly 'expressed 
in  the  building  of  hospitals,  which  may  be  considered,  the  plants 
fer  the  repair  of  the  Imran  body.  . ,  »  The  hospital  does  not 
show,  and  cannot  show,  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  working  people,  or  its  de¬ 
sire  to  create  the  conditions  to  prevent  sickness  among  the 
working  people,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  their  energy  and  their 
premature  death.  Expenditure  incurred  ir<  the  treatment  of 
people  who  have  been,  broken  up  can  to©  offset  by  income  from  the 
manufacture  of  medicines,  instruments,  and  pills,  and  profit 
a  hundred-fold  can  be  made*  Sickness  is  a  source  of  wealth 
for  the  merchants. 

(Extract  from  "Education  on  Reality.") 

In  the  bourgeois  society,  talking  of  "love”  is  naturally 
naive  and  laughable.  In  the  bourgeois  society  there  is  one 
law,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This  is  to  say  that  it 
is  &  baric  rule  for  a  perron  to  love  himself.  As  everybody  knows, 
clearly,  if  the  bourgeois  society  obeys  the  laws  of  "not  covet¬ 
ing”  the  neighbor’s  goods  and  "not  killing"  the  neighbor,  this 


society  cannot  be  established  sad  cannot  exist*  •  • 

la  the  Soviet  Union  ,  men  the  children  of  the  Ton  ng 
Pioneers  also  learn  to  understand  and  they  do  understand  a» 
ugly  but  clearly  visible  truth:  the  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  bourgeoisie  are  built  oh  the  ceaseless  cruel  plunder  of 
a a  overwhelming  majority  and  hunger  and  cold  stricken  "neigh¬ 
bors"  by  a  small  number  of  "neighbors"  who  have  -  waxed  rich* 

When  there  are  people  who  must  plunder  "neighbors" ,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  ’’love  thy  neighbors."  If  the  neigh¬ 
bors  resist  such  plunder,  they  will  be  killed*  From  the  very 
earliest  times,  in  the  process  of  the'  development  of  the  boar-, 
geoia  "system" ,  among  the  poor  people  hunger  and  cold  stricken, 
pirates  and  highwaymen  ware  born*  But  there  were  also  born  the 
humanitarians ,  and  though  they  themselves  were  not  well  fed 
and  fully  clothed,  nevertheless  they  proved  the  need  to  - 
restrain  selfishness  before-  both  the  wealthy  and  the  hunger 
and  cold  stricken* 

(Extract  from  "On  Socialist  Realism j 


The  state  system  of  the  capitalist  class  has  divided 
people  into  the  oppressors,  the  oppressed  and  the  harmoniaers 
who  cannot  harmonise .  This  has  long  been  proved  indisputably, 
end  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  it  again.  Nevertheless,  we 
have-  to  speak  of  it  again,  because'  many  youths  are  making  nastej 
to  seer,  their  comfortable  places  in  life,  Pernaps  they  do  not 


tmde'rs.t&nd  that  such  hfeiy  confusion  may  bring  them  back,  to 
the  old. age 4  back  to  the  circus  of  tragedy.  On  the  stage  in 
this  circus »  capitalist  realism  is  exhibiting  so  shamelessly. 

In  the  circus  the  advocates  of  harmony  and  huraa n it @.r ia ni sa 
are,  -playing  the  role  of  lyrical  clowns. 

(Extract  from  Reply.’*) 

During  the  first  half  of ■ the  19th  century,  aristocratic 

•  literary  figures  described  the  peasants  -  “eons  of  God"  -  as 

.  ■  .  -  ; 
very  pitiable.  The  good  matured  lyrical  poets  and  the-  illu¬ 
sions,  ries  who  follow  their  own  fat©  wouxd  persuade  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  believe  truly  that  the  peasants  are  also  human  beings. 

It  was  time  that  the  shackles  of  slavery  over  their  necks 

The  peasants  must  bo  taught  to  reed, 
should  be  taken  down  -  the  law  of  peasant  slavery.  /Daring  the 

second  half  of  the  century,  bourgeois  intellectuals  continued 
propaganda  on  this  primitive  humanitarianissu  The  peasants 
were  painted  with  light  and  soft  colors,  such  as  Turgnev  and 
Tolstoy  painted  them.  It  can  be  said,  that  the  aristocrats 
hoped  that  the  peasants  would  be  literate  only  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  effective  labor  power,  while  the  bourgeoisie  would 
use  this  force  to  struggle  against  despotism. 

(Extract  from  "On  Old  People  and  -New  People.”) 

People  must  be  good  and  moderate.  This  advice  has  been 
offered  for  more  than  2,000  years.  The  propaganda  of  humanitar- 
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Iasi sm  has  long  since  revealed  its  complete  ineffectiveness* 

"Blessed  are  the  see k,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.” 

This  was  what  the  Bible  said.  Mark  Twain  considered  that  this  | 
referred  to  the  British,  capitalists,  for  they  actaully  inehrited 
the  earth  all  over  the  world  with,  blood  arid  melancholy »  So  it 
will  not  do,  better  not  talk  about  humaait arianiam .  There  is 

\ 

capitalism ,  which  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  j 
world-wide  massacre.  Moreover,  ’’war  breeds  heroes,”  and  "heroes! 
adron  the  human  race."  j 

Indeed,  the  war  of  1914  to  19 lS  bred  real  war  heores , '  the] 
speculators,  "big 'people "new  riches,” •” giants,"  and  "sharks”  : 
which  so  strangly  adorned  mankind.  These  people  extracted  great 
wealth  from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  workers  and  peasants,  and  I 
comfortably  continued  their  control  of  the  strength  and  will  of 
the  masses  of  workers.  In  order  to  further  consolidate  their 
state  power,  they  organised  "fascism,”  an  antiouated , ' middle 

•  A 

age  like  method  of  oppression  against  the  workers.  And  the  i  ‘ 
working  class  "humanely”  tolearhted  all  this,  braving  the  dang¬ 
er  of  temporarily  returning  to  the  bloody  darkness  of  the 
pattern  of  the  Middle  Ages® 

(Extract  from  ”Beply.’r)  ’  j 


After  the  war, 
remained  like  what  it 


the  "humanltarianis®" • of  the  Philistines 
was  before  the  war,  being  still  lip 
outside  the  realm  of  realities.  This 
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human ita rianism  could  still  feebly  cry  for  the  protection  of 
individual  nature,  but  wae  completely  cold  to  the  sufferings 

( 

{  of  the  masses  and  their  ooppeasion.  In  a  word,  the  terrible 

I 

i  lesson  of  the  war  absolute lv  failed  to  change  the  mentality  of 

l  j 

the  philistine  stratum,  such  as  this  lesson,  failed  to  change  the! 
habits  of  mosquitoes,*  e roaches  and  frogs. 

(Extract  i'roa  ‘’Philistines .” )  ] 


j  “The  world  is  morbid Not  only  tbs  Bolsheviks,  atfflirm  j 

I  this,  but  humanitarians  with  a  lyrical  mind  also  affirm  it. 

They  finally  understand  that  the  two  legged  plunders  attempt  to 

f 

j  exploit  such,  feelings  as  “love,  mercy,  and.  magnanimity"  to 

|  '  ’  •  '  { 
I  cover  up  their  wolf-like  “nature".  Such  feelings  actually  are  I 

i 

I  not  useful.  They  can  hardly  be  turned  into  commodities,  they 

I  cannot  find  consumers,  and  they  adversely  affect  the  increase  { 

i 

of  profits  in  Industry  and  commerce.  I 

"The  world  is  mad."  So  cry  loudly  the  capitalist  state  j 

1 

powers ,  irresponsible  and  devoid  of  human  reason,  that  protect! 
and  preserve  their  rule  of  the  workers*  world,  .and.  so  loudly 
cry  the  peoole  who  hold  it  their  iraty  to  safeguard  their 
master©  in  the  unlimited  and  barbarous  exploitation  of  the 
energy  of  the  workers,  j 

The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  "malady"  of  capital*! 


ism  nearly  followed  closely  the  seizure  by  the  bourgeoisie 
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of  state  power  from  the  feeble  hand®  of  the  feudal  lords.  I 

Pried  rich  Fietsche,  a  contemporary  of  Karl  Karx  , '  may  fee  coirs!-  | 

dered  the  first  person  to  pay  attention  to  this  malady  and  to  j 

.  ' 

cry  after  it  in  helplessness*  There  is  nothing  accidental, 

. all  living  phenomena  have  their  bases/  When  Marx  was  scienti¬ 
fically  and  indisputably  explaining  the  natural  destruction  of  j 
capitalism ,  and  the  natural  rise  of  the  state  power  .of  the  pro- f 
letariat ,  in  those  years  Nietaohe ,  with  the  wrath  of  a  sick  and  j 
fearful  fanatic  propagated  the  legality  and  unlimited  nature  off 

'  ■' '  j 

the  state  power  of  " chin  fa  shou?*  •  This  was  not  accidental*  j 

(1)  I 

Before  Sietaohe,  May  S timer  denied'  the  bourgeois  j 
state,  religion  and  morals,  and  ’further  affirmed  that  the  indi-1 
vldual  had  unlimited  rights  to  seek  his  own  profit.  In  such  .  j 

denials  of  the  anr schists *  there  was  actually  hidden  the  re-  ! 

...  '  . 

Section  of  that  " hunanitar i&n ieaM  which  has  already  been  creat-j 

ed  by  the  bourgeoisie  ia  the  Middle  Ages,  during  its  Struggle  j 
against  the  feudal  system  and  the  church,  against  the  ideolo¬ 
gical  leadership  of  the  feudal  lords. 

The  bourgeoisie  had  long  since  understood  the  defects 
and  contradictions  of  this  " hum&bl tarlanism"  in  the  daily  ' 
practice  of  bourgeois  living*  The  religious  reformation  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  gave  clear  proof  of  this®  The  main  point 
of  the  reformation  was  the  replacement  of  the  "humanitarian" 
Cathechlsm  by  the  Bible 4  This  Bible  not  only  considers  that 


racial  disharmony,  killing,  plunder,  deception  and  all  such 
things  are  completely  naturally,  but  also  considers  them  worthy 
of  praise.  Without  them,  aifaourgecis  state  cannot  exist.  , . 

When  the  bourgeoisie  created  fascism,  it  discarded  its 
own  huaia.nl tarlanieaa  just  as  it  discarded  a  mask:  which  had  been 


worn  out  and  could  no  longer  conceal  its  cunning  beastly  Sace. 

It  had  realized  that  human  1 1 a rian iesn  wss  one  reason  for  its 
split  personality  and  corruption.  This  proves  that  the  false-  ' 
hood  and  hyprocrlsy  of  our  bourgeois  M hua&nit arianiem**  today 
are  not  necessary. 

The  facts  stated  above  have  proved  that  each  time  the  : 
sensitive  people  are  alarmed  over  the  undesirable  conditions  of ' 
the  world,  and  propagate  universal  love ,  naively  attempting  to  j 
ease  the  bad  situation  or  to  use  argumentative  words  to  cover 
them  up,  the  masters  of  life  and  the  small  merchants  only  to-  • 
lerate  such  propaganda  in  the  attempt  tc  calm  the  people  .roused 
to  indignation  by  poverty  and  lawless  persecution,  and  other 
unavoidable  results  from  the  "cultural”  activities  of  the 
email  merchants  all  over  the  world*  But  when  the  wrath  of 
the  masses?  of  workers  shows  signs  of  a  socialist  revolution,  I 

the  bourgeoisie  will  use  "reactionary  methods  to  deal  with  I 


such  activities." 


(Extract  from  "Proletarian  KiusanitarianlsBu") 


Are  the  so-called  humanitarians  strange  people?  '  The  incij 
dents  in  India,  China,  and.  Palestine  have  not  moved  the®  in  the  I 


?  least.  The  incidents  within  their  own  countries  likewise  .have 

i 

f 

|  not  moved  thorn*  They  are  cool  toward  the  development  of  .animal 

i 

type  capacities,  such  as  nationalism, ■ anti- Juadaism,  and  the 
boycott  of  foreign  countries.'  They  are  also  cool  toward  "the 
almost  daily  enacted  I  dramas  and  tragedies  in  the  antiquated 
and  blood-stained  structures  of  the  bourgeois  countries.  They 

(2.)  I 

did  not  want  to  protest  the  base  sets  of  Raymond-. Poincare.  This  1 


man  seemed  to  have  sent  France  to  her  doom,  but  now  he  is  ag 
•striving  to  plan  the  new  massacre  of  workers  and  peasants* 

However,  whatever  the  reason ,  in  the  whole  world,  the 
humanitarians  and  the  “protectors  of  human,  rights”  only  pay 
attention  to  one  locality,  and  that  is  the  locality  of  the 
|  Soviet  Socialist  tfiiion. 

I  Messrs.  Humanitarians,  take  a  look.  What  is  it  that 

|  arouses  fears  among  private  property  ohwers?  Wherein  lies  the 
|  reason  for  the  hatred  of  the  Soviet  Hnion,  the  slander  of  the 

s  e 


state  power  of  the  workers  and  peasants  and  its  living  conditions, 
and  the  slander  of  its  masses?  The  mysterious  energy  of  this 
people  has  paved  the  wav  to  a  new  age  for  the  revival  of  all 
humanity,  Messrs*  Humanitarians!  Please  allow  me  to  bring  up'" 
the  following  naive  question: 

Why  is • it  that  you  do  not  protest  against  the  system  of 


«&rtccj*r* 
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|  the  working  class  itself  are  completely  incompatible  with  the  j 
j  f 

|  ideological  system  of  ell  phases ' of  the  humanitarian! sa  that  is? 

|  antiquated ,  poor,  and  lacking  in  will  power.  \ 

|  i 

|  (Extract  from.  “The  Working  Class  Should  Foster 

}  ' 

Its  Ovm  Cultural  Leaders. “) 


Real  hu •  usn i tari&alaa  can  only  be  proletarian  huraanitar- 
ianism,  which  has  sstablished  before  itself  a  great  goals  the 
transformation  of  all  the  foundations  of  the  economic  life  of 
this  world.  In  a  country  where  the  proletariat  has  grasped  thej 
state  power,  we  can  see  that  the  proletariat  possesses  in  its  ’ 
own  masses  colossal  power  for  the  development  of  great  capacity, 
to  rapidly  transform  the  modes  of  living  and  instill  new  con-  i 


tents  in  them. 


(Extract  from  “To  Meeting  for  the  Protection  of 


Culture »“ ) 


Apart  from  the  word  huaanitarianisa ,  these  two  kinds  of 
humanitarian ism  (original  editor's  note;  proletarian  human! tar- 
ianism  and  bourgeois  humanit ariauiem )  have  notaing  in  common 
between  them.  The  word  is  the  same,  but  the  real  contents  are  j 
drastically  different.  The  humanitarian!,  am  born  500.  years  ago  j 
had  been  a  means  of  eelf  defense  used  by  the  bourgeoisie  ngsin-j 
st  the  feudal  lords  and  the  church.  This  church  was  the  spirit! 


ual  leader-  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  it  was  led  by  the  feudal 
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lords*...  Whan,  equality  of  mas  was  discussed,  the  rich  capitalist! 

-  industrialists  and  merchants  -  only  referred  to  equality  bet-j 

i 

ween  themselves  and  the  feudal  lords,' those  parasites  mho  <tona~j 
ed  the  armor  of  knights  or  the  white  robes  of  bishops . '  ( 


Bourgeois  haeasitarianism  lived  harmoniously  together 
with  the  slave  state,  the  slave  traffic,  "the '-first  night  ; 

right the  religious  tribunal  of  the  church*  the  "A^pi-erh  ! 

■ 

sect"  that  'slaughtered  "Tu-ltt-seu"  *  the  burning  at  the  stake  j 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  -John  Hues  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of..  I 
heretics ,  "witches,"  artisand  and  peasants.  These ■ people  werej 
affected  by  the  reaction  of  primitive  Communism  to  the  Bible 
and' the  Gospels.  : 

5 

Had  the  bourgeoisie  ever  resisted  the  barbarous  acts 
of  the  church  and  the  feudal  lords?  As  a  class  it  'never  di.  j 


Individual  capitalist®  did  resist,  but  the  bourgeoisie  eXiaia*-- 
•  ated  them.  In  the  past,  bourgeois  humanitarians  had  enthusias 
tically  helped  the  feudal  lords  in  the  suppression  of  the  pea¬ 
sant  army  of  Wat  Tyler  (original  editor's  note:  an  armed 
insurrection  of  peasants  in  the  south  of  England  in  1381) *  j 
the  Praech  "peasants*  insurrection”  and  the  "Ta-pu-lieh  reli-  I 
glows  sect.”  All  this  was  just  as  cruel  and  merciless  as 
the  educated  merchants  of  the  20th  century  suppressed  the 
workers'  in  Vienna,  "An-t * e-wei-pu Berlin,  Spain,  the  fhi- 


.nes  *  India  and  China. 
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|  Do  we  want  to  talk  about  these  crimes  most  bestial  in 

character?  These '  crime's  are  known  to  all,  and  they  have  proved  j 
that  ”  human  it  arianisia  which  is  the  foundation  of  bourgeois  cul 
tureH  has  been. deleted  from  cur  lives  today.  It  is  no  longer 
brought  up 5  perhaps  because  it  has  finally  been  appreciated  that 
it  .is  too  shameless  to  talk  about  humanitarienism  at,  a  time  when 
nearly  everyday  the  hungry  workers  on  the  streets  of  cities  are  j 
being  slaughtered,  made  to  fill  up  the  prisons,  having  the  most 
active,  of  them  executed,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them 

1 

are  sent  away  for  hard  labor.  f 

In  a  word,  apart'  from  the  giving  of  such  alms  as  impair© 
the  dignity  of  the  workers,  the  bourgeoisie  never  exerted  offer 
|  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  working  masses.  In  practice , the 
humanitarian! am  of  the  bourgeoisie  has  been  displayed  as  uni¬ 
versal  love” ,  that  is ,  a  kind  of  aims  to  the  people  who  had 
been  robbed.  They  discovered  and  universally  welcomed  the  most 
foolish  and  deceptive  commandment,  ’’Bo  not  let  your  right  hand 
know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing.”  And  so  when  the  masters 
of  life  had  plundered  millions  and  billions  worth  of  booty, 
they  would  donate  a  few  coppers  for  the  operation  of  schools, 
hospitals  and  homes  for  the  disabled.  The  small  cltiaenry 
in  its  works  propagated  the  ”  bounty  toward  .'the  fallen”,  but  the 
fallen  were  those  peop3,e  who  had  been  robbed,  thrown  down  and 
insulted  by  the  merchants. 
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I'  If  bourgeois  humanitarian! cn  is  righteous,  if  it  sincere- 

|  ly  hopes  to  rouse  and  foster  the  sense  of  human  dignity  in  the  j 

I  hearts  of  the  enslaved  people  and  the  self  consciousness  for  I 

l  ;  ;  'I 

!  their  collective  strength  (the  self  consciousness  of  'an  ihdivi-  | 

1  *  .  . 
dual  for  his  own  significance  as  an '  organiser  of  the  world-  and  j 

the  forces  of  nature) .  then  this  human  it,  ar  i&ni  s®  will  not  rouse  5 

! 

the  passive  feeling  of  pity,  hut  will  foster  po stive  hatred  for  p. 

■,  f 

all  suffering,  particularly  the  sufferings  caused  by  social  and  j 

.  i 

economic  reasons.  | 

Physiological  suffering  is  nothing  but  'the  mark  caused  j 

when  the  organic  body  of  man  has  been  invaded  by  a  kind  of  | 

harmful  element  in  the  course  of  normal  activities.  The  organic: 
body  is  ues  the : voice  of  suffering,  nMan,  protect  yourself.” 

When  bourgeois  humanitarian!©®  propagates  pity,  it  wants  us  to 
compromise  with  the  suffering  of  humiliation,  which  appears  to 
be  roused  -by.'  the  unavoidable  and  ever  fated  class  relations' 
which  basely  divide  people  into  high  class  and  low  class  race®, 
into  white  aristocrats  and  colored  slaves.  Such  distinction  | 
will  impede  the  working  people*  s  awakening  to  the  unanimity  of  j 
their  interests  and  the  reason  for  such  distinctions.  I 

:  ’  S 

Revolutionary  proletarian  humanitariaaism  marches  forward j 
courageously.  It  does  not  utter  loud  and  sweet  words  about  lov~  j 
j  ing  neighbors.  Its  goal  is  to  liberate  the  proletariat  of  the  | 

I  whole  -  world  from  the 'shameful,  blood-stained  and  ferocious  1 


Mw-asas?** 


Suppression  of  the  cepit&lista*  It  teaehas  people  not  to  treat 
themselves  a&  commodities  for  sale,  not  to  treat  themselves  as  I 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gold,  and  luxurty  items  ^ 
of  the  capitalists. 

Capitalism  rapes  the  acrid  just  as  an  old  man  rapes  a 
young  and  hea&thy  woman,  for  apart  from  the  disease©  of  old  age, 
he  cannot  give  her  anything  that  will  bear  fruit*  Proletarian  j 
humanitarian ism  does  not  need  lyrical  discussions  of  lore.  What  I 

it  needs  is  to  make  each  worker  realise  his  historical  mission,  I 

'  | 

his  right  to  government,  and  his  revolutionary  activities,  | 

1 

particularly  when  the  capitalists  want  to  launch  a  new  war  | 
against  biro.  | 

Proletarian  hna&nit&rianism  needs:  the  inde liable  hatred 
for  the  capitalists  and  their  servants ,  parasites,  fascists, 
executioners,  and  rebels  of  the  working  class,  and  the  stats 
power  of  these  elements.  It  needs  the  hatred  for  all  that 
cusses  suffering,  and  for  those  who  live  on  the  suffering®  j 
of  millions  upon  million.®  of  the  people.  I  think,  that  for'  the  j 
true  facts  briefly  outlined  here*  every  righteous  person  will 
see  clearly  the  value  of  bourgeois  culture  and  that  of  prole¬ 


tarian  culture, 


(Extract  from  H0 n  Culture.1*) 


In  our  age  to lay,  before  the  state  power  stands  tower- 


•JUfll&Jttflla&fl XtoJjumitarlanisBi ,  created  historically  and 
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s  scientifically  by  Mars,  lenia  and'  Stalin,  true  and  belonging  to 

fe  .. 

!  all  humanity.  T&e  goal  of  this  kum&ait&rianiem  -is  to  liberate: 


|  completely1  from  the  iron  fists  of  capitalism  the 


wsymJMs 


»  of  all  races  .and  all  nations*  This  real  -  doctrine  of  Universal  | 
|  love  indisputably  proves  that  the  iron  fists  of  Capital  are  j 
created ' by  the- workers*  The  proletariat  creates  "beautiful  j 
life"  for  capitalism,  and  the  people  themselves  become  beggars  I 
deprived  of  rights.  I 

.This  revolutionary  hamanitarianiem  bestows  oh  the  prole-  j 
lariat  historical  and  singular  rights  to  wage  a  merciless  stragn 
gle  against  capitalism',  to  •  destroy  and  eliminate  all  the  ugiiesf 

l  'I 

|  foundations  of  the  bourgeois  world.  Ira  the  entire  history  of  I 
mankind ,  real  universal  love  for  the  first  time  is.  treated  as  I 
a  creative  force  and  is  organized.  Its  goal  is  the  liberate  j 

millions  upon  milliobfe  of  the  working  people  from  the  minority  J 

S 

of  inhuman  and  ignorant  state  powers.  It  points  out  to  millions 
upon  millions  of  physical  laborers  that  such  labor  has  precisely 
created  all  culture  end  wealth.  It  also  relies  on  them,  the  j 
proletariat,  to  cre&t  the  socialist  culture  that  is  new  and  j 
embraces  all  mankind ,  a  culture  which  will  firmly  establish  on 
earth  the  fraternal  love  and  equality  of  the  working  people. 

This  humanita .rlaaissa  of  the  proletariat  is  not  a  kind 
|  of  illusion,  not  a.  kind  of  theory,  but  it  is  the  combative , 

I  courageous  and  heroic  practice  of  the  proletariat  of  the  so-  j 


«»>!=«SSM6 
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claliat  Soviet  tJia3.on».  This  practice  has  already  proved  that  la  I 
Russia  which  had  been  bourgeois,  brutal,  barbarous  and  multi*  j 
racial,  there  has  been  truly  realized  racial  fraternity  and  j 
©quality,  and  really  and  indisputably  developed  the  process  of  1 
the  transformation  of'  the  gigantic  forces  of  physical,  labor 
into  the  forces  of  mental  labor, 

(Extract  from  ,{ Proletarian  Bttmaftltariaaisa*M ) 


To  the  proletariat,  the-  individual  ie  precious.  Even 
when  a  person  'ha®  revealed  the  tendency  to  be  harmful  to  eo~ 
cieiy,  and  at  a  certain,  stag©  has  actually  perpetrated  acts 
harmful  to  society,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
prison,  but  would  toe.  re-educated  into  a  skilled  worker,  a 
useful  member  of  society.  This  firm  attitude  toward  "crialn- 
aXcrt  explains  the  positive  humaoitarianism  of  the  proletariat, 
which  had  never  been  produced,  anywhere,  and  cannot  exist  in.  a 

■ 

society  where  f,raan  treats  man  as  a  wolf.*’  ! 

1 

i 

(Extract  from  M0n.  Culture,**)  ] 


§ tat em ante  by  Lu  Haua 

In  a  word,  whether  or  not  a  dog  that  has  fallen  into 
the  water  should  be  boater*  up  first  depends  on  the  attitude 
it  adopts  after  it  has  crawled  ashore* 

The  nature  of  a  dog  is  generally  not  much  changed* 
Possibly  10,000  years;  later,  things  will  be  different  fro:® 

.-cue,  ««.vw j  . ... ... 
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Today  the  bureaucrats  and  the  gentry,  or  the  foreign  j 
gentry,  on  seeing  anybody  who  is  not  to  their,  own'  liking, .  will  f 

label  him  bolshevik',  Communist.  Before  the  founding  of  the  ! 

f. 

republic,  the  condition  was  a  little  different,  Firot.  '  the  an-  j 
desirable  was  labelled  a  member  of  the  K&ng  clique,  and  later  | 
labelled  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  party.  They  even  enter®! 

"  I 

the  imperial  palace  to  make  a  secret  report ,  and  while  this  on  j 

the  one  hand  was  intended  to  preserve  their  own  respect  and  | 

| 

honor ,  there  was  also  the  intention  to  ’’use  another  man’s  blood* 
to  redden  their  own  caps."  £  to  win  a  decoration./.  j 

nevertheless,  the  revolution  finally  did ' come  to  pass,  j - 

.  i 

The  group  of  pompous  gentry,  like  dogs  who  lost  their  master,  j 
•  coiled  their  queues  over . their  heads.  :But  the  revolut ferneries | 

displayed  a  magnanimous  disposition,  which ' the  gentry  originally 

;  I 

so  greatly  hated,  and  were  truly  "civil! zed.**  -  They  said,  we  f 

.  s 

are  all  turning  a  new  leaf,  we  do  not  beat  up  dogs  that  have 
fallen  into  the  water,  so  let  them  crawl  ashore.  And  so  the  i 
gentry  crawled&shore .  .  By  the  second  half  of  the  second  'rear 
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f  when  the  second  revolution  was  staged,  thesis  gantry  once  more  f 
j  '  ~  f 

|  emerged  into  prominence  to  help  Yuan  Shih-fc’ &i  to  get  rid  of  ‘ 
many  revolutionaries*  China  again  was  plunged  into  drakneas,  < 
deeper  with  each  passing  day,  Up  to  now,  not  to  mention  of  the  I 

I 

older  generation  left  over  from  the  former  dynasty,  hut  there  arte 
also  many  younger  people  left  over  from  the  former  dynasty,  { 


This  is  because  our  martyrs  ware  too  benevolent,  and  were  com¬ 
passionate  • toward  the  evil  ones  who  grew  into  prominence.  And 

f 

the  young  member  of  the  later  age  who  knows  all  this  have  had 
to  snend  greater  energy  and  sacrifice  more  lives  in  their  re-  \ 
risttan.ee  against  darkness,  •  ■? 

(Extract  from  “Fei-eh-fu-la  Should  Proceed  j 

Slowly*1 ,  in  the  collection  ’’Fen”*) 

Let  ue  for  the  moment  put  aside  the  great  sayings  of  the 
gentry  who  were  £$11  of  the  ‘‘women’s  truth!#’  In  th«r  hearts  and 
full  of  the  “men’  $  truths’*  in  their  mouths,  Sven  the  great 


eon- -ion  truths  so  loudly  Sinclair sed  by  people  with  good  intent- 

! 

ions*  xa  China,  today,  not  only  will  fail  to  help  the  good  peo¬ 
ple,  but  may  even  protect  the  bed  people.  Because  the  bad 


people  are  in  power,  and  the  good  people  are  maltreated.  At 
{  such  ®  time,  even  if  people  shout  loudly  about  justice,  it 
will  not  be  listened  to.  The  shooting  remains  shouting,  and 
the  good  people  continue  to  suffer. 
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Slowly,**  in.  the  collection-  ‘‘Fen.” ’)  V  j 

j  | 

J  This  .play  has  brought  Quixote  on  the  stage,  and  very  ; 

!  •*  .  u 

j  l  | 

j  clearly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  ©uixot-iem,  even  its  harm.  j 

*  j 

|  la  Act  I,  he  uses  etrategau  and  his  own  suffering  to  rescue  the  j 
*•  f 

|  revolutionary ,  and  is  spiritually  victorious*  But  in.  effect  'he  { 

is  also  victorious,  for  the  revolution  finally  comes  off  and  j 

the  despot  is  thrown  into  prison.  But  at.  this  time  this  human! J 

tar lan  suddenly  holds  that  the  dukes  are  the  oppressed »  and 

release  them  so  that  they  again  cause  harm.;  Their  arson  and 

|  plunder  cause  damage  greater  than  the  sacrifices  in  the  revolut-j 

1  ion.  Though  he  does  not  enjoy  the- confidence  of  people,  not 

|  even,  that  of  hie  servant  ,  *»&ncha'»  he  is  often  exploited  by  the  ; 

j  bad  people ,  to  help  in  making  the  world  remain  in  darkness* 


1 

{  The  book  was  originally  published  in  1922.,  six  years 

I  after  the  October  18 evolution*  The  world  was  full  of  all  kinds 
of  rumors  which  did  their  best  to  harm  the  revolution,  and 
these  extol red  the  spiritual,  expressed  love  for  freedom, 
upheld  humanitarian ism,  and  generally  shewed  dissatisfaction. 

|  with  tbs  arrogance  of  the  revolutionary  party,  holding  that 

|  the  revolution  would  not  only  fail  to  revive  the  world ,  but 
■ 

|  wow  let  rather  bring  in  hell  instead. 

| 

|  Quixote  was  thus  the  joint  product  of  the  lany  thinkers ' 


•*.-xn«w. 
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and  writers  who  disparaged  the  October  Revolution.  Among  the® 

•  •  ■  ■  ■  « 

! 

ware  naturally  Kereshko vetey ,  and  foist ©yists.  There  were  also 

.  W-  ■'*3-  —*  »*  »■■■/,  • 

Remain  Holland  and  Einstein*  I  even  suspect ' that  Gorky  was  also* 


included  ,  for  at  the  time  he  was  working  for  such  'people, 
ing  them  to  leave  their  country  and  settling  down*  and  it  was 
even  said  that  -for  this  fee  came'  into  conflict  with  the  authori¬ 
ties* 

But  such  explanations  and  conjectures  would  not  nee e sear « 
iXy  he  believed  |fy  the  people.  For  they  held  that  when  there 
is  'a  one-party  dictatorship*  there  must  be  writings  in  defense 
of  the  despotic  rule,  and  that  however  artful  they  are  written, 
they  only  provide  a  cover  for  the  b&ood  stains.  But  the  few 
intellectuals  saved  by  Gorky  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  con¬ 
jecture.  As  -soon  as  they  left  their  country,  they  castigated 
Gorky,  just  like  the  resurrected  Count  ,fKb~erh~eh‘ ueh” .  1  - 

(Extract  from  “Post crip t  to  liberated  Quixote1* , 
in  the  collection  KCbi~w»i*»eiii  shih-i.w) 

SECTION  11  -  Cm  TEE  THEOHT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 


Statement  by  Gorky 

Writers'  are  the  eyes,  ears  and  voices  of  the  class « 
There  are  writers  who  do  not  recognise  this,  and  reject  this 
from  their  hearts.  However,  a  writer  is  ever  unavoidably  an 
organ  of  his  class ,  a  sensitive  organ  of  his  class.  He  recei¬ 
ves  the  atmosphere ,  hope,  unrest,  desire,  enthusiasm',  Concern, 
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good  traits  and  defects 'of  .his  own  class  and '-group*  In  It  a  1 

* » •  %  t  1 

development, ,  he  himself  is  restricted  by  ail  -the as  things.  He' 
has  never  been  an  ” inherently  free  person, n  or  Ma  general  person!* 

j 

and  ho  cannot  be  So.  ...  •  J 

Aa  to  the  man  who  is  completely  free,  "not  restricted  by  I 
anything,”  the  so-called  man  .of  mankind,  he  can  only  exist  when  I 
the  national,  class,  religious  thoughts  and  feelings' with  their  I 
fierce  oppressive  forces  no  longer  obstruct  the  free  growth 
of  his  strength  and  his  talent,  an  age  in  the  future* 

(Extract  -from  "On  finalities.”) 

Statements  by  Lu  Sana 

When  the  professors  of  Shanghai  talk  to  people  about 
literature,  they  make  out  that  literature  must  describe  human 
nature  that  is  permanently  unchanging,  for  otherwise  it  will 
nc-t  last.  They  cite  tbs  example  of  EnglaM  where  Shakespeare  . 


and  one  or  two  others  have  written,  about  human  nature  that  is 
permanently  unchanging,  and  so  their  work®  are  still  in  circu¬ 
lation*  The  others  did  not  do  so,  and  they  are  gone* 

..  .  1 
This -le  precisely  what  ia  meant  by  the  words,  *If  you 

do  not  explain,  I  understand  it  »X1  right.  But  when  you  ex-, 
plain,  I  get  all  con fused.”  1  think  among  the  writings  of 
the  many  early  authors  of  England •,  some  must  have  ceased  to 
ba  circulated.  But  I  never  realised  that  their  lapse  has 
|  been  due  to-  the  fact  that  they  did  not  writ©  about  human  na~ 
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i  ture  of  a  permanent  character*  How  that  I  understand  this*  I 


am  further  confused  because  since  they  have  passed  out,  how  can  f 


our  present  professors  see  them.',  and  directly  judge  that  they 
had  written  things  which  are  not  the  human  nature'  that  .is  per¬ 
manently  unchanging* 


However,  is  human  mature  permanently  unchanging? 

The  man-like  ape ,  the  ape-like  man,  primitive  Tu&  n ,  the 
ancient  man,  the  present  man,  and  the  future  man  .  «*  •«.  if 
living  creatures  really  go  through  the  process  of  evolution, 
then  human  nature  cannot  be  permanently  -unchanging*  Let  us  not 
talk  about  the  ape -like  man*  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  prim! 
tive  man,  we  can  hardly  guess  his  temperament .  And  people  in 
the  future  may  not.  likely  understand  our  own  temperament.  It 
is  truly  difficult  to  write  about  human  nature  that  i©  perma¬ 
nently  unchanging* 

Let  us  taking  sweeting  for  exapple*  I  think  this  seems 
to  be  found  since  ancient  days  and ' is  certainly  found  today* 

It  will  be  found  in  the  future ,  at  least  temporarily.  It  may 
tfeus  be  considered  something  "permanent  of  the  pattern  of 
human  nature •"  However ,  there  is  'the  "fragrant  sweat"  from 
the  young  miss  so  fragile  that  she  cannot  stand  in  the  wind. 

And  there  is  the  "smelly  sweat"  from  the  worker  "clusmy  as  an 
ox*"  No,  if- we  want  to .write  something  that  will  endure 'in 


f 
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;  prosperity,  if  ws  are  to  be -a  literary  figure  who  will  live  for 

i 

i'ever,  are  we  to  describe  the-  fragrant  kind  of  sweat ,  or  are  we 
(  to  describe  the  smelly  kind  of  sweat?  If  ws  do  not  solve  this  j 
j  question  first,  then  our  place  is  the  future  history  of  liters-  I 

f  .  ! 

|  ture  will  be  M precarious. 11 

We  hear  that  in  England,  the  novels  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  ladies  and  the  misses,  and  naturally  there  must 
be  more  fragrant  sweat  ia  them.  But  by  the  second  half  of  the  | 
19th  century,  under  the  influence  of  Russian  literature,  some  j 
smelly  sweat  had  also  come  into  the  writings.  Which  of  the  two 
j  kinds  will  have  a  longer  life?  Perhaps  we  do  not  know  it  yet.  1 

j  ‘  1 

I  In  China,  listening  to  a  Taoist  priest  preaching  the 

|  way  of  life,  and  discussing  literature  with  the  critics,  people ’ 
j  have  their  pores  stiffened  and  they  dare  not  sweat »  But  this 
t  is  perhaps  the  Chinese  type  of  iw.ua  n  nature  that  is  permanently 

I 

unchanging.  j 

(Extract  from ■  ’‘Literature  and  Sweat",  in  the  collection  | 
,;?3rh-i  Chi." )  i 

Mr.  Liang  first  holds  that  the  mistake  of  the  proletar¬ 
ian  literary  theory  is  "to  impose  class  restrictions  on  litem- 
j  ture 5"  because  a  capitalist  and  a  worker  have  their  differences, 

I  but  they  also  have  their  similarities.  "There  is  no  difference 
In  their  human,  nature  (these  two  words  were  originally  put  un- 


I  I. 

I  der  quotation  marks) "  ,  aush  as  the  fact  that  they  both  hair®  the  j 

1  -;  '*'  "  I 

j  feelings  of  joy,  eager,  remosse  and  happiness,,  and  they  both  have1' 

1 

|  love  (but  this  "refers  to'  love  itself,  not  the  form  of  love" ),  j 

j 

t  &nd  "literature  is  the  art  which  represents  the  most  basic  human  3 
;  -  •*  s 

l  ( 

f  nature.*1  • 


These  words  are  contradictory  and  empty.  Since  civilijsat-j 
ion  has  property  for  its  foundation,  and  the  poor  people  are  /  j 
|  "making  good"  if  they  exert  their  utmost '  to  climb  up.  In.  such  a] 

ij  case,  climbing  up  is  the  essence  of  life,  the  wealthy  are'  the  1 

! .  | 

J  highest  positions  in  mankind ,  and  literature  will  only  to  have  j| 

to  represent  the  bourgeoisie,  Why  should  it  bother  to  be  so 

**ef flusive  in  sympathy as  to  include  the  "inferior"  prolate-' 

S  ■ 

■  ; 

Fiat?  And  how  is  the  "self"  of  "human  nature11  to  toe  represented*' 
The  chemical  nature  of  an  element  or  a  mixed  element  has  f 

1  •  .  j 

i  the  capacity  to  be  compounded,  and  the  physical  natur  e  has 

hardness.  To  show  this  capacity  and  'this  strength,  two  kinds 

of  matter  must  b®  used.  If  we  want  to  dispense  with  matter  and 

seek  to  represent  the  capacity  for  compounding  and  hardness 

I  in.  itself,  there  is  yet  no  such  'eood  method.  But  once  matter 
i 

i  - 

j  is  used ,  the  phenomenon  will  be  different  according  to  the  mat™ 
s 

I  ter  used.  Without  resorting  to  the  use  of  neo-ole,  literature 

I  '  ■  '  ■  '  '  S' 

I  will  not  be  able  to  reveal  "character."  And  once  we  resort  to 


the  use  of  personalities ,  and  particularly  those  of  a  class  so-  jj 
ciety, -we  definitely  cannot  get  away  from  their  class  character J 


«*H*iW*& 
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!  and  this  comes  naturally  ,  without,  the  need  for  the  imposition  of 


x^estrictions.  . 

Of  course,  joy,  anger,  remorse  and  hap  -inees  are  the  na~-  ; 

i 

tural  feelings  of  man-  But  the  poor  man  definitely  does  not  hav- 
to  worry  over  an  exchange  suffering  a  loss,  -ior  does  the  oil 
'king  apcreciate  the  sufferings  of  the  old  woman,  in  Peking  pickin 


up  coal  dregs  for  a  living.  The  refugees  in  hunger  stricken 


areas  will  generally  have  m  time  for  the  cultivation  of  orchids 
like  the  old  gentlemen  of  the  great  families*  Chi&o  Tai ,  the 
servant  in  the  Chia  Mansion,  will  certainly  not  make  love  to 
Sister  Lin.  It  is  certainly  no  proletarian  literature  to  mereiyj 
"shout  ’’Whistle"  and  "Lenin."  Hor  can  we  call  literature  that 
expresses  the  "self"  of  "human  nature”  such  writings  as  "0, 
everything!"  "0,  all  people!”  and  "Hapcy  tidings  are  here, 
rejoice-  o,  people!” 

If  we  place  on  the  highest  plans  literature  which  reve¬ 
als  the  most  common  human  nature,  then  we  'must  place  on  an  even 
higher  plane  literature  which  reveals  the  most  universal  animal 
characters  ••  nutrition,  breathing,  sports  and  progenition, 
perhaps  eliminating  sports  -  and  literature  which  reveals  the 
most  universal  biological  characteristics.  If  you  say  that 
since  we  are  human,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  human  nature, 
then  because  the  proletariat  is  the  proletariat,  so  their 
literature  is  proletarian  literature* 


mi  a»H 


17.3 


(Extract  free  "straight  fran®iatioh,n  and  "The 


Class'  Character  of ..JiiteraJawfe'tH 

y 

ion  "Erh«hsin.--chi.n) 


collect* 


A  m&ts  lives  In  &  class  society  and  wants  to  be  a  "supra* 


class"  writer**  S@  lives  in  the  fighting  age  and! 


to  live 


independently  mmy  from  'the  straggle. '  He  lives  in  tine  present 
and  wants  to  write  for  the  fa tare.  Buck  a  man  is  only  a  shadow 

;■  v .  7  ¥  .  ... 

.  feriSted  in',  the  adnd*  He  does  not  exist  in  the  real  world*  A 
men  with  each  objectives  is  like  one  who  nee®  his  own  hands 


to  pall  his  head,  to  get  himself  off  the  earth.  He  cannot  g 
away  Arons  it,  and  becomes-  agitated.  But  this,  is  •not  because 
there  are  oeonl.e  who  shafts  their  heads'  so  that  fee  dares  not 


pull  further.  ] 

(Extract  from  "The  Third  Kind  of  People"  in  the  I 
collection  "Kah-ch*  iang  pei-tiao  chi.1*)  I 

(!)  Max  S timer  (1806-1856),  8eman  idealist  philosopher.  He  - 
was  one  of  the  representative  figure®  of  the  "*oung  Hegel¬ 
ian  School" ,  and  a  petty  bourgeois 'anarchist 'thinker. 

(2)  Raymond  "Poincare  (1860-192$-)  9  French  bourgeois  politician, 
was  French  President  1915-1920.  j 


ON  THE  ARTISTIC  VITALITY  0?  THE  CLASSIC  WORKS 
AND  THE  SO-CALLED  ’’UNIVERSAL  HUMAN  NATURE” 


^""fhe  following-  ±®  a  full  translation  of  an 
article  entitled  MT*an  ku-tien.  tso-pin  ti  i-ehu 
sheng-ming-li  yu  so-wei  p’u-p’ien  jen-hsing” 
(English  version  as  above)  b y  Liao  Chung-an  and 
others,  carried  in  Wen-1  pao  (Literary  oasette), 
No. 11,  Peiping,  11  June  I9S0,  pp. 10-18^7 


The  great  literary  classics  possess  artistic  vitality 
that  stands  the  test  of  time.  The  first  great  Chinese  poet  Ohu 
Yuan  left  ue  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  But  in  1953  the 
progressive  elements  of  the  world  still  held  a  meeting  to  comman 
worst®  him.  The  people  of  many  countries  still  read  his  ”Li  Sao’ 
and  ’’Chiu-ko.*5  Shakespeare  left  us  between  300  and  400  years 
ago.  But  his  plays  are  still  regularly  staged  in  the  state 
theaters  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries. 

Such  artistic  vitality  which  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  has 
become  a  prominent  mark  as  to  whether  a  classical  work  is. great. 

Every  great  classical  work  is  the  product  of  a  specific 
historical  age,  and  reflects  the  face  of  social  life  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  historical  age.  This  goes  without  saying.  However,  why 
is  it  that  though  the  age  producing  the  great  work  has  passed, 
yet  the  work  still  retains  its  artistic  magic  in  roueing  the 
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ffeeli’iigs  of'  the  people?  This  is  &  question,  which  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  studied  and  discussed  in  our  literary  theory 
At  &  time  when  we  are  developing  the  thorough  criticism  of  the 
literary  viewpoint  of  revisionism  and  the  bourgeois  theory  of 
human  nature ,  the  solution' of  this  question  has  clearly  become 
very  urgently  needed. 

As  we  all  know,  for  a  long  time • the  bourgeois  literary 
.  and  art  circles  have  propated  the  theory  that  the  great  classics 
possess ' "permanent  magic  power”  because  these  works 'reflect  the 
“universal  human  nautre,“  M universal  feelings and.  ^permanent 
'*  '  themes”  baaed  on  n universal  human  nature”  and  “universal  feel- 

r 

ings*M  Various  types  and  patterns  of  revisionist  literary  theo¬ 
rists  ,  used  to  repeating  the  sayings  of  the  bourgeoisie,  have 
also  propagated  the  same  viewpoint.  In  his  “Articles  Discussing 
Literature Fa  Jen  has  propagated  openly,  “These  things  inhe¬ 
rent  iii  artistic  works  which  can.  rouse  the  people  of  different 
social  classes  through  the  ages  are  the  things  which  share  the 
common  characteristics  of  mankind  in  general.*5  (Articles  'Dis¬ 
cussing  Literature,  p„31?») 

How  are  we  to  understand  the  artistic  vitality  of  the 
classics  which  have  withstood  the  test  of  time?  Why'  is  the 
revisionist  viewpoint  referred  to  above  mistaken?  How  was  the 
artistic  vitality  of  the  classics  created?  • 


IT 

"There  is  no  abstract  truth.  Truth  is  concrete."  If  we 
accept  as  a  truth  that  the  artistic  vitality  of  the  classics  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time,  we  must  recognize  it  in  a  concrete 
analysis.  Is  it  true  that  a  great  classical  work  can  produce 
magical  power  in  different  ages  and  over  people  of  different 
classes  with  different  viewpoints?  Or  we  may  ask,  is  it  true 
that  in  different  ages,  people  of  different  classes  with  differ¬ 
ent  veiwpoints  hold  a  completely  identical  attitude  toward  the 
same  great  author? 

If  we  do  not  analyse  this  question  concretely,  then  the 
general  conception  cm  the  vitality  of  art  will  to  be  be  forever 
be  an  abstract  conception.  Bourgeois  -Literary  and  art  circles 
and  revisionist  literary  and  art  circles  will  precisely  exploit 
this  point  to  lead  us  into  the  fog  of  the  theory  of  unknown »  and 
thus  moke  us  accept  their  viewpoint  of  the  theory  of  human  natu¬ 
re* 

In  discussing  rood  era  revolutionary  art,  Mr.  Lu  Hstm  said, 
"Art  today  generally  is  belittled,  coldly  received  and  persecu¬ 
ted  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  sympathized  with,  endorsed  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  other  hand."  (Complete  Works  of  Lu  Ksun,  Vol.  IV, 

:  p.  242.)  As  s  matter  of  fact,  innumerable  facts  in  the  history 
I  of  literature  in  China  and  foreign  countries  also  show  that  the 
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great  classical  works  arid  great  classical  authorewho  had  pane-  , 
tratingly  exposed  social  contradictions  and  possessed  clear  cut 
advanced  ideological  trends  likewise  "received  beiittlameat - 
coolness  and  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  obtained  sympathy , 
endorsement  and  support  on,  the  other  hand •"  Or  else*  at  Certain 
times  they  received  be  lit t  lenient ,  coolness  and  persecution ,  whi¬ 
le  at  other  times  they  had  sympathy,  endorsement  and  support. 
Here  we  wish  merely  to  list  some  facts. 

•In  Chinese  classical  literature,  the  two  earliest  class¬ 
ical  works  "Shih  Ch’ing"  (Odes)  and  "Cfcu  1‘zu"1  (Chu  Yuan1®  poems) 
-  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Feng:  and  the  SaCo  respectively  — 
may  be  \30swldered  the  most  authoritative  works.  'However,  the 
.  "300  odes”  was  from  the  very  beginning  raised  by ’ the  ruling 
class  of  Han  Dynasty  as  a  "scripture” ,  and  they  were  al.i  pro- 
|  cessed  by  the'  four  families  of  masters  of  the  scripture ,  Chi, 

Lu>  Han  and  Mao,  who  distorted  their  ideological  content ,  and  j 
turned  the  collection  into  a  textbook  which,  propagated  feudal 
ethics  in  compliance  with,  the  needs  of  the  ruling  class.  •  . Such 
mut illation  a ad.  distortion  may  be  considered  one  form  of  the 
"persecution"  of  a  great  classical  work. 

As  to  Chu  Yuan* a  great  poem,  Li  Sac,  though  it  received 
tiie  high  praise  of  the'  great  historian  Ssu-ma  Chien  who  hailed 
it  as  "capable  of  vying  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  for  luster," 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  historian  who  was  preserving  a  feudal 


rule,  Pan  Xu,  Chu  Yuan  was  condemned  as  one  whose  works  “dis¬ 
played  talent  ia  order  to  praise  his  own  ego,”  thus  thoroughly 

rejecting  the  combat  spirit  of  this  great  work*  '  ; 

$ 

Shih  Oh’ing  arid  Chu  Tau  met  such  fates,  and!  likewise, 
the  great  historical  work  "Shih  Chi",  toe  poems  of  lu  Pu,  and 
the  novels  "Shui  Bu‘{  £  All  Men  Are  Brothers/  "Hung  Lou  Meng” 

^  Bed  Q  hare  be  r  Dream/  and  other  works  ©et  such  fates. 

The. great  classical  authors  and  their  works  in  foreign 
countries  ware  no  exception.  Shakespeare  who  died  early  in  the 
17th  century  was  still  not  a  universally  known  author  during 
that  century,  and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  that  his  prestige  gradually  grew.  The  cold  should er 
shown  Shakespeare  at  the  same  time  reflected  the  cold  shoulder 
shown  his  works*  Precisely  because  over  a  long  time  he  was 
coolly  received  and  neglected,  biographical  data  on  him  became 
lost,  and  later  many  bourgeois  scholars,  the  so-called  stud¬ 
ents  of  Shakespeare,  even  cast  doubts  on  bis  genuine  authorship 
This  leads  us  to  think  about  the  joke  about  Lis.o  Chi-p’ing, 

Hu  Shih-chDh  and  the  like,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  the 
poet  Chu  Yuan, 

Near  our  aye  we  have  Lev  Tolstoy,  who  came  from  the 
family  of  an  aristocratic  landlord  and  who  was  a  writer  who 
enjoyed  fame  from  the  beginning*  When  suddenly  he  issued  his 


t 

sharp  and  merciless  protest  against  the  Church*  breaking  away 
from  all  the  traditional  viewpoints  of  his  own  class*  all  the 
religious  councils  controlled  by  the  caarist  government  immedia¬ 
tely  expelled  hiss*  and  all  the  people  in  the  upper  strata  of 
society  came  out  to  attack  him.  After  Tolstoy  died*  the  caarist 
government  and  the  bourgeois  newspapers  of  the  liberal  groups 
on  the  one  hand  mourned  him  with  crocodile  tears,  and  on  the 
other  hand  did  their  best  to  distort  him.  On  this  point,  Lenin 
in  his  article  on  Tolstoy  had  discussed  thoroughly. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  list  more  examples.  The  great 
classical  authors  and  great  classical  works  that  penetratingly 
exposed  social  contradictions  and  possessed  clear  cut  advanced 
ideological  trends  were  all  continually  slighted,  coolly  received 
distorted  and  persecuted,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  contin¬ 
ually  sympathized  with,  endorsed,  and  supported  and  thus  gained 
immortality.  Such  great  classical  works  definitely  cannot  "rousje 
the  people  of  all  classes  throughout  the  ages.” 

The  reason  is  very  clear.  Chairman  Mao  has  told  us  that 
in  history  there  do  not  exists  standards'  of  literary  criticism 
which  are  abstract  and  absolutely  unchangeable,  not  only  no 
political  standards  abstract  and'  unchangeable,  but  also  no  art¬ 
istic  standards  abstract  and  unchangeable®  "The  different  class- 
societies  and  different  classes  have  different  political  stand- 
ards  and  different  artistic  standards."  "In  any  class  society, 
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and  in 'any  class,  political  standards  always  come  first  and 
artistic  standards  come  second. H  (Selected .Works  of  Kao  Tse~tang 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  371*) 

Bourgeois  literary  and  art  circles  and  revisionists 
abstractly  propagate  the  artistic  vitality  of  classical,  works, 

and  conceal  these  contradictory  and  complex  historical  facts. 

But  Chairman  Mao's  directives  on  the  standards  of  literary  cri¬ 
ticism  penetratingiy  analyse  these  contradictory  and  complex 
'historical  facts,  and  point  out  the  basic  causes  leading  to 
such  facts. 

The  artistic  vitality  of  classical  works  is  generally 
revealed  through  the  continual  combination  of  the  standards  of 
literary  criticism  of  different  ages  and  different  classes. 

The  different  stages  in  history,  the  classical  works  of  the 
past  they  inherited  and  those  they  opposed  all  have  concrete' 
content.  Accordingly,  there-  is  no  each  secret  as  the  abstract 
artistic  vitality  in  the  history  of. literature. 

Of  course,  just  this  analysis  is  not  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  why  great  classical  works  possess;  the 
artistic  vitality  that  can  withstand  the  test  of  time.  However, 
only  by  clearing  the  .mist  of  the  abstract  general  concept  os 
the  artistic  vitality , and  reaching  a  more  correct  concrete 
understanding  of  the  concept  may  we  discuss  the  question  with 
a  direct  approach. 


Ill 


from  the  words  of  Pa  Jen  quoted  above,  we  already- know 
that  he  hold®  that  classical  works  possess  a  lasting  artistic 
vitality  because  in  these  works  there  are  " the  things  which  hav<s 
the  common  characteristics  of  mankind  in  general."  What  do 
these  things  refer  to  'concretely?  He  says,  "The  quest  after 
love ,  lingering  over  mother  love,  joy  of  living,  horror  of  'death., 
longing  for  happiness ,  respect  for  heroic  deeds  ......  all 

these  are  common  to  mankind."  (Same  -book  as  quoted ,  p.9^1 
All  these  are  the  manifestations  of  "human  nature"  according 
to  Pa  Jen, 

He  also  gives  some  instances  from  classical  works*  The' 
old  man  depicts  by  Balaac ,  for  example ,  "has  manifested  the  I 
lofty  character  of  mankind"  (Ibid  p,43G.)  And  the  respect 
people  ’have  for  Pi  Kan  and  the  assassinators  of  the  period  of 
the  Warring  States  because  they  reveal  manly  courage  and.  acts  . 
of  koighfc-erranty,  lofty  things  respect  by  mankind  in  common. ' 

He  attempts  to  us®  these  examples  to  prove  his  theory  of  human 
nature. 

These  statements  of  pa  Jen  fully  prove  that  he  is  a 
soug/fler  of  the  theory  of  human  nature  of  bourgeois  literary 
and  art  circles*  The  class  trade  marks  he  fixes  on  the  goods  i 
he  is  vending  only  further  prove  the  basic  character  of  his  i 

?*aattgg.liaguil _ - _ • _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ •  ■  _ 
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According  to  the  viewpoint  of  tour  geo  is  literary  and.  art 
circles,  universally  common  human  nature  exists  am  on;?  amn'&indi 
from  the  first*  Accordingly,  people  share  a  kind  of  common  and 
universal*  feeling  in  matters  such  as  love  of  the  sexes,  love 
between  parent  and  child,  and  in  life  and  death.  Reflected  in. 
literary  and  artistic  works,  there  are  naturally  "permanent 
themes”  which  depict  universal  human  nature,  universal  human 
feelings.  Love,  death  for  examvle ,  constitute  permanent  themes 
which  permeate  literary  works  from  olden,  times  to  the  present. 
However  human  society  may  have  developed,  these  thersses  will 
net  change .  An  author  has  to  manifest  such  permanent  themes 
if  his  works  are  to  draw  response  from  the  universal  feelings 
of  different  readers  in  different  ages,  and  thus  possess  the 
artistic  vitality  which  make  them  immortal.  In  our  criticism 
of  Pm  Jen,  we  have  also  to  criticise  this  viewpoint  at  the 
same  time . 

.  i 

We  shall  not-  touch  now  on  the  great  changes  these  so- 
called  ” permanent  therses”  have  gone  through  in  proletarian 
socialist  literature.  On  this  point,  in  this  articles  such 
as  "Talks  on  Poets,"  and  "Conversation  with  Young  Authors” , 
Gorky  has  already  dwelt  with  it  penet rat ing'ly *  Rare  wo  mere¬ 

ly  wish  to  observe  classical  literature,  and  see  whether  it  is  - 
true  that  classical  works  will  possess  tne  so-called  ” permanent 
magic  -power”  with  the  manifestation  of  "universal  human  nature” 
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“What  young  can  ie  not  drunk  with  love? 

What  young  woman  is  not  inf  atuetsA.  ^i_th  spying? 

It  is  the  px»rest  of  human  feedings* 

i> 

Why*  theft,  should  tragedy  creep,  .in?” 

.  ::  .  I 

Thus  seems  to  he  also  the  kind  of  introductory  note*  that  is  most  j 
appealing  to  readers.  However,  the  part  in  this  book  that  is  | 
moat  moving  lias  precisely  in  its'  description  of  the  tragedy 
tbUst  : creeps  into  lovef.  and  the  reason  for  this  infiltration- is 
ttei  .to 'be.  f'o'tind  'in'  love  itself.  To  use  Goethe’s  word;  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Wert hers  reveals  ” obstructed  happiness ,  hampered  acti¬ 
vities.’*  (See  Conversations  of  Goethe,  Coiaatercial  Press,  193? 
edition*  p*?7.) 

Whe.t  “obstructed”  and  “hampered”  Wert  hers  was  precisely 
the  backward  feudal  system  which  existed  in  Germany  at  the  time. 

.•  :  i 

' 

To  oppose  this  system,  the  seventies  of  the  loth  century  in 
Germany  saw  the  rise  of  a  ”aad  movement It  was  a  great  age  in 
the  development  of  literature  in  Germany.  Just  as  Engels  said,  j 
"In  this  ago ,  each  masterpiece  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  j 

revolt  against  the  entire  German  society  at  the  time.”  (Complete? 
Works  of  Marx  and.  Engels,  Vol.  II,  p.  6 34..)  And  Die  telden  'dee  j 
Jurgen  Werthors  was  an  outstanding  product  that  revealed  the 
spirit  of  revolt  of  the  age. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  human  nature  intentionally; 


close  their  eyes  to  these  historical  and  class  social  contests, 
and  just  dreamily •  repeat  "universal  nature  of'  mankind and 
"permanent  themes."  Their  dejected  mentality  can  be  readily 
recognised.  , 

In  his  article  criticizing  Cha-erh  Ko-lu-en’ s  book  , 
Gosthe  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Mas ,  Engels  had  a  very  illuminating 
passage : 

"The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  man  in.  Goethe 
has  very  mil  fallen  on  Mr.  Ko-Lu-en.  But  this  is  not 
the  man  born  out  of  &  man  and  a  woman,  the  natural, 
vigorous,  man'  with  blood  and  flesh.  It  is  man  on  a 
higher  level,  a  dialectic  man,  a  man  extracted  from 
the  dregs  of  the  crucible  of  the  holy  father,  the  holy- 
son  and  the  holy  ghost,  the  cousin  of  Ho-men g~k' o-lo^ssu 
in  Faust.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  the  man  described  by 
Goethe ,  but  the  "man"  described  by  Mr.  Ko-lu-en. H  ( 

(Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  S fcalin  on  Literature ,  1959 
edition,  p.  3>4.) 

This  Mr.  Ko-lu-en  criticized  by  Engels  can  be  considered 
the  senior  of  Pa'  Jen,  the  modern  advocate  of  the  theory  of  humar 
nature.  The  words  of  Engels  can  be  wholly  applied  to  Pa  Jen. 

In  the  Chinese  and  foreign  classical  works  of  renown  with  rich 
social  content,  he .only  sees  something  which  does  not  exist, 


ft things  with  the  cordon  characteristics  of  mankind  in  general." 

Is  cot  this  a  great  merit? 

Let  us  leave  the  scope  of  classical  literature  and  say  a 
few  words.  Pa  Jen,  the  propagator  of  abstract  human  nature,  in 
his  article  "On.  Human  Feelings,"  openly  attacked  our  modern 
literary  works,  saying  that  we  can  only  write  about  class  cha¬ 
racter,  do  not  understand  human  nature  and  human  feelings,  so 
that  our  works  are  dry  and  tasteless. 

After  reading  the  above  words  of  Engels,  we  have  reason 
to  bring  up  this  theoretical  question.:  Does  -  the  description  of 
concrete  human  nature  (class  character)  possess’  greater  magic 
power,  or  the  description  of  abstract  human  nature  posse s.:;  great sr 
magic  power?  It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  describe  people  in 
accordance  with  pa  Jen’s  theory  of  tea  abstract  hman  nature, 
we  can  only  produce  a  type  that  is  "the  cousin  of  Ho-nerig-k' o« 
lo-ssu." 

However,  if  we  merely  look  at  t>a  Jen’s  "theory  of  human 
nature"  as  an  abstract  theory,  we  shall  be  too  naive.  The 
abstract  human  nature  he  propagates  is  not  abstract  in  content. 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  his  abstract  human,  nature  lien  the  concrete 
human  nature  of  bourgeois  individualism  which  we  have  already 
seriously  damaged.  In  bis  eyes,  only  this  concrete  human ' na¬ 
ture  is  the  sole  human  nature. 
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....  Accordingly,  he  considers  that"  proletarian  human  nature 
is  not.  human  nature.  Proletarian  human  feelings  have  become 
H  fee  lings -that  do  not  work..’5  This  is  not  our  conclusion ,  for 
he  himself  says,  ”1  do  not  like  very  much  to  read  certain  works 
of  Socialist  realism,  and  feel  that  the  heroic  figures  therein 
can  only  'toe  eyed  at  a  distance- but  cannot  toe  approached.” 
.(Tsim-ming-chi ,  p,  127.)  Of  course  this-  is  only  a  bit  of  hie 
limited  confession.  Actually  deep  down  in  his  sou Id ,  he  not 

r 

only  "does  not  greatly  like  to  read"  these  heroic • figures ,  tout  . 
also  is  very  much  opposed  to  the®. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  original  them'©.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  theme  of  love  in  well  known 
Chinese  and  foreign  classics,  whether  they  are  poems,  novels 
or  plays.  However,  in  the  well  known  classical  works  of  all 
times  (with  the  exception  of  fragmentary  lyrics  describing 
love  in  life) ,  the  sign! flee ne  of  the  love  incidents  does  not 
lie  in  love  itself,  tout  rather  in  the  rich  content  of  social 
relationships  penetratingly  revealed  through  the  love  stories. 

This  is  true  of  the  Chinese  works iThe  Peacook  Files 
Southeast,  Western  Chamber,  fged  Chamber  Bream,  and  Story  of 
the  White  Snake;  and  of  such  foreign  works  as  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
Caaelia  ,  Anna  Ejs.ffon.ina  and  so  forth.  It  is  even  true  of  the 
works  S'ong  of  Everlasting  Grief,  Poeny  pavilion,  and  Tragedy 


If  an  author  wrote  about  love  in  an  isolated,  manner t  he  I 
definitely  would  not  have  won  the  praise  of  millions  upon  mill-  ] 
ions  of  readers  of  later  ages.  These  penetrating  and  rich  con¬ 
tents  on  social  relationships  can  completely  be  understood  and 
analyzed  with  the  class  viewpoint.  To  be  divorced  from  these 
penetrating  and  rich  contents  of  social  classes,  and  speak,  of 
love  as  "univewspal  human  nature1'  and  "permanent  theme/1  we  only 
have  left  a  general  concept  of  the  capacity  for  sexual  love  among 
«ankinrt  an  empty  thing. 

Love  between  parents  and  children,  like  sexual  love,  has 
for  its  foundation  human  capability.  But  in  the  description  of 
parent-children  relationships  which  are  truly  moving,  literary 
works  definitely  cannot,  stop  at  the  relationship  of  blood 
relations  in  biology, -bat  must  mainly  describe  the  penetrating 
end  rich  content  of  social  relationship©  reflected  in  parent- 
children  relationships.  Like  the  abstract  sexual  relationship, 
the  abstract  relationship  between  parent  and  child  is  also 
empty  and  devoid  of  significance 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  old  man  in  Balsas *e  story. 
Pers  Goriot  became  a  merchant  and  rich,  and  distributed  his 
wealth  among  his  married  daughters.  As  a  result,  the  daughters 
after  getting  his  money  did  no  t  treat  him  as  their  father. 


Throughout  his  life  Goriot  sldvsd  for  his  children,  and  even  on 
his  death  bed  he  could  not  forget  then^.  Pa  Jen  feels  that 
|  Goriot  has  manifested  "the  lofty  character’  of“mahEihd ,  and  a 
reading  of  it  moves  people  to  great  depths,*8 (Articles  Discussing 
Literature,  p .. 430) . 

We  feel*  there  -is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  "the  lofty  cha¬ 
racter  of  mankind * "  The  tragedy  of  Pare  Goriot  precisely  shows 
that  ...in. ; the  capitalist  world  where  "money  is  oranipoent  ,M  and 

"i&  all  evil",  there  is  no  place  for  "parent-child  ’love," 

When  we  road  this  book,  we  are  also  moved  to  great  depths.  But 
whet  moves  us  is  the  stark,  cruelty  .end  lack  of  feelings  seen  as 
the  laws  of  monetary  relationships  in  the  bourgeois  world 'were 
shredding  to  pieces  the  screen  of  sentimenfelity  covering  feudal 
family  relationships.  This  is  clearly  a  work  which  describes 
the  change  of  social  ethics  resulting  from  the  change  in, class 
relationships,  but  Pa  Jen  has  labelled  it  a  vendor  of  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  human  nature.  If  we  must  say  that  Pare  Goriot* s  exhibi-  ( 

tion  is  "human  nature,"  then  this  story  exactly  shows  that  in 
the  capitalist  society,  "human  nature"  has  gone  completely  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  not  the  universality  and  permanence  of  human  nature. 

In  the  "human  nature"  described  by  Pa  Jen,  the  two  points 
discussed  above  are  comparatively  more  capable  of  confusing  peo«j 
pie.  As  to  the  other  things  like  "the  joy  of  living"  and  "the 
horror  of  death"  ,  for  the^modern  Chinese  people,  these  things 
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no  1cm re r  have  the  power  to ' hold  them.  4s  we  all  know,  a  man’s 
'  View  on  death  in  fully  determined  by  his  view'  on  life.  And  &. 
man’s  view  on  life  is  determined  by  his  class  stand,  his  world 

j 

outlook,  etid  his  outlook  on  life.  Accordingly,  though  it  is  a 
universal  law  of  biology  that  ’’.life  is  only  once  for  each  man,” 
this  law  cannot  determine  the  outlook  on  life  of  a.  person.  And 
so  from  this  law  we  still  cannot  find  anything  that  way  add  to 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  artistic  vitality  of  works. 

As  to  "respect  for  manly  courage  and  acts  of  knight 
erranty this  is  different  in  nature  to  the  questions  of  love 
and  death,  and  we  propose  to  analyse  and . criticise  this  later 
in  the  article. 

17 

As  stated  above,  we  can  clearly  see  that  we  have  basic 
differences  with  the  human  nature  theorists  on  the  interpretat¬ 
ion  of  the  existence  of  classical  works,  Wherever  they  hold 
that  a  class  reveals  universal  hussan  a  >tu.re ,  we  hold  that  it  is 
the  manifestation  of  class  character.  And  wherever  we  consider 
the  manifest at ion  of  class  character,  they  must  resort  to  all 
means  to  interpret'  it  as  universal  human  nature. 

However,  by  merely  proving  that  what  they  hold  as  the 
revealation  of  universal  human  nature  is  realty  the  manifestat¬ 
ion.  class  character,  we  still  do  not  answer  the  question  as  to 
why  the  classical  works  have  the  artistic  vitality  to  withstand 


the  test  of  time*  is  Marx  stated  when  ho  discussed  Greek  Art, 
“The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  understanding  the  link  between. 


Greek  art  arid  epics  with  certain  states  in  the  development  of 
society ,  but  in  understanding  that  they  continue  to  supply  ns 
with  artistic  enjoyment,  and  in  certain  places  in  serving-  as  a 
kind  of  standard  and  an  unapproachable  model.0  ( Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin  and  Stalin  on  Literature ,  p,  59*)  We  must  make  this 
statement  the  point  of  departure  in  our  groping  after  the 
problem. 

Some  comrades  hold  that  classical  works  still  possess 
magical  power  today  because  they  use  an  unreproducible  artistic 


I 

i 

i 
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technique  to  describe  the  life  of  so  long  ago,  gone  for  ever. 
This  is  of  course  true.  Our  revolutionary  teachers  and  literary 
teachers  have  discussed  this  penetr at ingly .  But  this  point  al¬ 
one  is  inadequate  to  fully  elucidate  the  basic  character  of  the 
question.  People  may  further  ask:  if  the  value  of  classical 
literature  is  merely  in  its  significance  in  providing  know¬ 
ledge,  then  what  great  difference  is  there  between  classical 
literary  works  and  works  in  other  ideological  departments  ** 
history  and  philosophy? 

In  his  writings  on  political  economy,  Marx  had  quoted 
from  Shakespeare* s  T imon  of  At he na ,  and  also  praised  him  for 
° very  outstandingly  described  the  nature  of  money. °  (See  Marx 
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and  'Engels  on  Literature  and  Art,  Liu  sfui-i’s  translation, 

PP*  39-^2. )  From  the  memoirs  of  Lafayette,  we  also  learn 
that  Marx  and  hie  family  greatly  loved,  was  fully  conversant 
with,  and  even  respected  Shakespeare »  It  is  clear  that  the 
significance  of  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  understand  ail 
the  reasons  leading  to  the  respect  shown  by  Marx  for  this  groat 
playwright*  For  the  general  reader,  there  is  no  way  of  showing 
why  he  likes  classical  works  apart  from  the  need  to  understand 
the  writer,  to  seek  knowledge ,  and  to  enrich  .ds  own  living 
experiences. 

The  practice  in  life  has  proved  that  people  like  trie 
great  classical  literary  works  because  these  works  to  varying 
extent  attract  their  soul.  The  same  time  as  they  learn  from 
these  classics  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  'age  of  the  distant 
past,  they  also  absorb  many  other  things,  enriching  or  elevating 
their  spiritual  life,  rosuing  them  to  love  good  things  to  the 
end,  and.  inciting  then  to  indignation  against  unreasonable 
things* 

Of  course,  people  will  also  pay  attention  to  the  artistic 
form  and  technique  of  a  work.  But  if  a  work  fails  to  move  the 
reader,  he  will  generally  net  bother  to  study  its  technique. 

This  shows  that  a  great  classic?.!  work  moves  people  first  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  reflecting  the  social  life  of  e  specific 
historical  period,  also  reflects  the  advanced  ideals  and  illu- 


:sions  born  out  of  the  e  pat  wadi  ctions  of  such,  social  life,  lofty 
morals  and  characters ,  and  experiences  and  traditions  of  strug¬ 
gles.  All  this  belongs  to  the  content  of  classical  literature. 

Naturally,  the  content  of  a  work  can  only  be  revealed 
with  a  beautiful  for®,  and  skilled  technique.  Though  form  and 
technique  have  only  significance  of  the  second  order,  we  must 
nevertheless  unify  our  observations  of  content,  form,  thinking 
and  technique,  if  we  are  to.  come  to  a  comparatively  comprehensive 
conclusion  on.  the  question  of  the  artistic  vitality. -of  a  classic  t, 

Chairman  Mao  told  ns,  ’’Though  the  social  life  of  mankind 
is  the  sole  source  of  literature  and  art,  though  compared  to 
the  latter,  it  possesses  incomparably  rich  and  moving  content, 
but  the  people  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the  former  and  seek 
the  latter.  Why  is  it  so*?  Because  though  both  are  beautiful, 
life  reflected  in  the  artistic  and  literary  works  can  be  more 
concentrated,  more  exemplary ,  and  more  ideal,  and  so  has  greater 
universality.*'  (Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Vol.III  ,p.  86j5. ) 

May  we  further  generalize  and  extend  the  shove  words  of 
Chairman  Mao  as  follows:  The  mors  a  classical  work  pecetratingly 
reflects  the  real  life  of  its  time,  the  more  advanced  its  ideo¬ 
logical  content,  and  the  more  it  becomes  an  artistic  pattern, 
its  universality  in  exerting  influence  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  will  be  greater,  and  it  will  all  the  more  withstand  the 
test  of  time.  If  such  a  generalization  and  extension  is  in  the 
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I  main  not  asis taken, let  us  approach  the  question  of  the  artistic, 
vitality  of  great  classical  works  frets!  the  'angle  of  their 

..Wk  »«*SW  *-  *fc»-  — —  c«r 

ideological  content. 

Ag  we  ail  know,  all  the  great  classical  works  preserved 

today  have  been  products  of  bourgeois  society.  The  contents  of 

these  works  are  very  rich  and  complex.  This  article  of  ours 

can  only  undertake  a  comparatively  crude  discussion  of  those 

contents  comparatively  closely  connected  with  class  struggle 

v 

;  V  ' '  V  ■  *  * 

rdlvtiomhipa.  An  to  those  works  more  remotely  connected  with 
class  struggle,  we  shall  study  them  in  a  separate  article. 

The  development  of  history  cannot  be  cut  up.  Class 
struggle  permeates  the  whole  history  of  class  society.  .The 
struggle  of  the  people  of  the  first  generation  may  have  ended 
in  defeat  end  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the;  ideals  end 

aspirations  for  which  they  struggled,  the  courage  and  fekrlees- 

. 

ness  they  exhibited,  the  self  sacrifice,  the  high  degree  of 
vigilance,  the  fraternal  unity  and  spirit  of  Jove  for  members 
of  their  own  class,  and  the  experiences  and  lessons  they  gained 
in  the  struggle  continually  moved  and  educated  the  people  of 
the  next  generation  to  rise  again  in  struggle. 

These  things  are  comparatively  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  struggle  of  an  earlier  generation,  comparatively  of 

J 

exemplary  significance,  and  do  not  merely  belong  to  the 

past,  but  to  a  certain  extant,  belong  to  the  future.;  For  this 


reason,  the  classical  works  which  to  varying  extent  embody  all 
these  things  will  naturally  draw  forth  tc  varying  extent  the 
su -opart  of  the  'people  of  later  geenerations  who  find  a  common 

.4 

ideological,  level  with  there, 


Let  us  cite  some  examples  from  great  classical  works. 
Let  us  try  to  read  the  following  lines  from  the  poem  "Fo  T*an,f 
(Felling  the  Sandalwood  Trees)  in  the  Odes ; 

He  does  not  sow,  nor  does  he  harvest, 

Why  does  he  take  away  ~500  bushels  of  grain? 

He  does  not  hunt , nor  does  he  make  the  chase, 

Why  ia  his  mansion  filled  with  game? 

Now  read  also  the  two  lines  written  by  our  peasants  during  the 
struggle  against  landlords  in  land  reform; 


You  place  a  hand  on  your  heart,  and  ask  yourself:' 

You  feed  well,  and  you  clothe  well,  how  does  it  havoen? 

The  two  poems  are  nearly  three  thousand  years  apart. 
During  this  time,  Chinese  history  has  undergone  numerous  changes 
that:  shook  the  heavens  and  overturned  the  earth.  The  authors 
of  the  two  poems  are  vastly  different  in  ideological  tempera¬ 
ment  and  in  world  outlook.  But  there  is  similarity  in  the 
truth  of  opposition  to  exploitation  persistently  adhered  to 
in  both  poems,  and  the  hatred  of  the  exploiting  class.  And 
this  similarity  has  'not  been  accidental. 


This  similarity  may  show  that  the  ideological  and  fee 15 


|  expressed  in  "Fc  1* ’ an1*  car  permanently  rouse  the  support  of  the 
| exploited  working  people  or  the  working  people  wao  have  already 
j been  liberated.  At  the  same  ti.me  it  also  shows  that  it  has  been 
i no  Occident  that  the  common  support  of  the  people  of  later  g&aerr 
at  ions  cart  be  reused  by  the  poeac  of  Tu  Fu  arid  Po  Chu-i  which 
exposed  feudal  exploitation  and  oppression. 

In  TTung-yaog  Hsian,  Honan ,  there  was  written  a  folk  song  j 
on  the  big  leap  forward  circulated  throughout  the  country : 

The  zeal,  of  the  youths  exceeds  that  of  Cuao  Tuns 

The  strength  of  the  aid  die  aged  is  greater  thafi  Wu  Sung; 

The  teenagers  are  coop arable  to  Lo  Ob’ eng; 

I  .  The  cadres  plan  strategy  bet  ter  r.  than  Chu-kuo  Hang; 


And  the  won-on  excel  Hu  Fuei-ying. 

Here  the  writer  uses  a  series  of  lively  heroic  figures 

in  China’s  classical  moveis  and  plays  for  coop ar Ison  with  the 
heroes  of  the  master?  who  in.  the  big  leap  forward  have  exhibited 

the  spirit  of  .moving  mountains  and  filling  up  oceans.  It  shows 


that  in  their  labor  to  conquer  nature  and.  in  their  struggle  fox' 
their  own  liberation,  our  working  people  have  consistently 
praised,  and  loved  the  heroic  figures  who  showed  c  urage  and 
stubbornness ,  sincerity  and  wisdom. 

As  we  know,  the  various  heroic  figures  named'  have  si. nee 
the  days  of  T’ang  and  Sung  been  extensively  circulated  among 


the  people.  During  the  several  centuries  in  which  their  stories  I 


were  circulated  and  written  in  their  final  forms,  the  people  l 
had  used,  their  own  energy  to  nurture  them,  and  enrich  them  with 
their  own  ideas  and  feelings,  and  ethical  and  artistic  viewpoints 
These  personalities  created  under  the  feudal  ages  must  all  ha.ve 

f 

their  limitations,  hut  the  people  up  to  now  still  love  them. 

This  is  because  in  these  very  animated  figure# ,  the  people  see 
the  excellent  traditions  of  our  people,  of  our  nation® 

In  Western  classical  literature,  we  may  likewise  find 
literary  forms  which  realize  the  ethical  and  artistic  ideals 
of  the  people  and  their  tradition  of  struggle.  The  ancient 
Greek  tragedian  Aeschylus  crested  the  figure  of  the  great  rebel 
and. martyr  Prometheus  who  had  roused  the  people  of  Europe  of 
all  ages®  Later  Goethe  and  Shelley,  both  bourgeois  poets  of 
genius  and  with  the  revolutionary  spirit ,  developed  in  their 
own  works  the  spirit  of  this  rebel. 

Here  we  may  also  discuss  the  question  brought  forward 
by  Pa  Jen,  that  of  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  knight  erranty. 
Manliness  and  knight  erranty  were  originally  a  lofty  character¬ 
istic  and  a  revolutionary  tradition  created^  the  people  in 
their  spontaneous  struggle  against  exploitation  and  oppression  , 
This  characteristic  and.  tradi-tloa  could  only  earn  respect 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Pa  Jen  is  thus  wrong  in  saying 
that  respect  for  manliness  and  knight  erranty  is  a  universal 
feeling  of  all  mankind. 
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The  acts  of  PI  Kan  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  I 
traditional  concept  of  manliness  and  knight  erranty.  In  arbi¬ 
trarily  putting  thea  together,  Pa  Jen  is  only  using  a  base  means 
intentionally  tc  obliterate  the  class  boundaries.  As  to  Rieh 
Cheng,  and  Ch’ing  K'o,  the  assassins  of  the  period  of  the  War¬ 
ring  States,  their  actions  were  praised  and  sung  principally 
because  they  were  heroes  who  resisted  despotic  rule.  So  those 
other  assassins  like  Yu  Yang  and  Chuan  Chu,  who  merely  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  personal  patrons,  have  not 
been  as  respected  as  the  first  group. 

In  distorting  the  people* s  ethical  and  artistic  concepts 
in  distinguishing  between  love  and  hate.  Pa  Jen  refers  to  them 
as  supra- class  human  nature.  He  has -an  ulterior  motive  and 
attempts  to  use  this  to  weaken  people’s  hate  for  the  exploiting 
class.’ 

Moreover,  the  ruling  class  basically  does  not  respect  the 
good  traits  of  »* manliness  and  knight  erranty.”  Aa  we  know, 
Ssu«ma  Chien,  who  had  been  subjected  to  insult  and  persecution, 
had  used  his  exuberant  pen  to  laud  the  knight  errants.  He 
■said  of  thera:nThey  do  not  treasure  their  own  bodies  to  go  the 
rescue  of  the  needy,  and  although  they  faced  the  greatest 

i 

risks,  they  would  not  talk  of  their  own  feats,  and  sought  to 
cover  them  up.1*  (Shih  Chi ,  Biographies  of  the  Knight  Errants.) 
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r- However*  Pan  Ku,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ruling  class  • 
opposed  Sau-m&j  &eeusiB&  M»  of  " toiling  down  the  men  of  letters 

. •«>neAk  e>  «*•  -■-< 

and  playing  up  the  unscrupulous  people  using  force.”  (Kan  Shu; 
Biogrphy  of  Ssn-ma  Chien)  •  And  in  the  section  of  "Biographies 
of  Knight  Errant  e"  in  the  Han  Shu  *  Pan  Ku  went  further,  writing, 
"Though  insignificant  persons,  these  knight  errante  usurped  the 
power  to  kill*  and  their  crimes  should  be  'punished  by  death." 

Is  not  this  statement  Pan  Ku  a  slap  on  the  face  of  Pa  Jen. 

Ae  to  certain  members  of  the  ruling  class  exploiting  the  "manly 
knight  err ante"  to  serve  their  own  self  interests,  they  can 
less  be  considered  to  show  respect  for  knight  erranty. 

The  ethics  and  tradition  of  the  manly  knight  errant s  | 
were  continually  handed  down  and  continually  develops#  in  the 
course  of  history.  Though  because  of  the  attempts  of  the  ruling 
classes  to  obliterate  them*  documentary  records  are  incomplete 
for  us  to  fully  review  the  process  of  the  development  of  this 
tradition,  nevertheless  the  process  did  exist* 

First  of  all*  in  the  days  of  Ch*in  and  the  Western  Han 
dynasties,  from  the  records  in  Shih  Chi  *  we  find  that  such 
common  people  from  the  ranks  of  the  city  neighborhoods  as 
N ieh  Cheng,  Oh* ing  K*o,  Kou  Ying.  Chu  Hai,  Chu  Chia,  and  Kuo  j 
Chieh,  did  to  varying  extent  and  in  different  w ays  manifest 
such  a  boble  characteristic.  However,  these  were  still  the 
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acts  of  a  email  number  of  people  resistin'?  oppression  -  of  force* 

acts  spurred  by  the  feeling  of  justice  and  help  to  the  down 

trodden.  Such  acta  were  greatly  limited  in  scope, 

* 

j 

By  Jfche  time  of  the  events  described  in  Shul  Hu  Chuan  ; 
(All  Men  Are  Brothers) ,  this  "sense  of  righteousness"  had  become 
an  effective  weapon  used  by  the  peasant  insurrectionist  heroes 
to  unite  with  the  people  and  educate  the  people  to  rise  jointly 
to  resist  the  feudal  rule.  The  scope  of  influence  exerted  by 
such  a  tradition  was  ihcomorahly  expanded  compared  with  the  days 
of  CV  in.  and  Western  Han.  'The  objects  of  attack  became  more 
clarified.  Of  course,  even  in  this  are,. it  was  still  restricted 
by  the  viewpoints  of  the  peasants*  handicraftsmen,  and  city 
residents  who  were  small  property  owners,  and  they  could  not 
draw  up  a  clear  cut  plat  fora  for  their  struggle.  And.  because 
of  this  limitation,  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being  uti¬ 
lised  by  the  ruling  class. 

However,  in  the  Hung  Chi  ?u,  the  situation  became  vastly 
different.  C)n  the  person  of  such  a  figure  as  Chu  Lao-chung, 
we  definitely  discover  a  '-..ini  of  heroic,  spirit  of  the  type  of 
” the  men  of  Yen  and  Chao  sing  out  in  indignation,”  a  kind  of 
flavor  Which  smacks  of  the  national  tradition  of  the  "manly 
knight  errant."  However,  compared  with  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  past,  this  tradition  has  undergone  a  change  in  quality. 
Tinder  the  influence  of  the  education  of  the  Party,  it  has  been 
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developed  Into  the-  spirit  of  fraternal  love  of  the  .proletariat. ; 
la  this  way,  we  see  the  simple  process  of  the  development  from 
and  eat  days  to  the  present  of  the  trad!  tioaal  spirit  of  «  manly 
knight  erranty”  evolved  by  the  Chinese  people  in  struggle* 

History  is  developing,  social  life  is  developing.  All 
the  ideals  and  illusions',  ethics  and  characters*  and  the. 
experiences  and  traditions  of  struggle  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  peoples  are  also' developing.  In  the  process  of  the 
development ,  there  are  detours,  there  are  setbacks'*  -end  the  peo¬ 
ple  continually  break  through  old  traditions  and  create  new  tra¬ 
ditions  .  Nevertheless ,  in  the  new  traditions  we- can  still  see 
the  rational  portions  of  the  old  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved*  j 

The  above  are  the  inherent  factors  in  the  contents  of 
classical  literature  that  has  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

These  are  the  factors  which  link  up  the  lives  and  struggles 
of  an  earlier  generation,  with  those  of  a  later  generation  in 
a  moving  manner,  so  that  the  people  of  a  later  generation  may, 

I 

from  the  struggles ' and  life  of  the  earlier  generation  aa 
reflected  in.  the  classical  works ,  recognise  their  own  ways 
of  living,  evaluate  their  own  living,  enrich  and  elevate 
their  own  living  experiences,  and  lead  to  various  links  and 


common,  stands.  Sometimes,  the  links- and  coma  on  views  they 


established  with  the  classical  works  would  complete  exceed  the 
scope  of  the  original  ideological  content  of  the  works. 

The  inherent  factors  in  the  contents  of  classical  works 
that  can  withstand  the  test  of  time  can  completely  he  understood 
and  analysed  with  the  Marxist  class  viewpoint.  The  following 
passage' 'in  Communist  Manifesto  .  has  stated  wells 

Up  to  now  all  social  history. has  developed  in  the 
midst  of  the  opposition  between  classes,  and  this  oppo¬ 
sition  is  different  in  each  different  age.  .  j 

However , whatever  the  form  of  such  opposition,  in  ' 
society,  the  exploitation  by  one  group  of  the  people 
of  another  group  of  the  people  is  a  fact  common  to  all 
past  centuries.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  the  least  strange 
that,  the  social  consciousness  of  different  ages,  however 
they  may  differ  in  form,  and  are  varied,  always  proceeded 
forward  under  &  specified  common  state.  That  is, society 
developed,  under  the  Ideological  state  which  could  only 
be  eliminated  thoroughly  with  the  thorough  elimination 
of  the  opposition  between  parties.  I 

It  is  very  clearly  stated  that  where  there  are  classes, 
there  is  class  struggle;  no  matter  what  differences  there  may 
be  in  the  form,  of  such  straggle*  there  must  be  a  common  charact¬ 
eristic,  reflecting  the  social  consciousness  of  the  class 
struggle  and  naturally  there  mu at  be  a  specific  common  form. 
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All  exploiting  classes  have  their  exploitation,  oppression  and 
deception  as  their  common  ideological  state*  All  exploited 
classes  also  have  their  common  ideological  state  in  anti-explo¬ 
itation,  ahti-oppr es sion  and  anti-deception. 

In  his  article,  ’’Critical  Views  on  the  National  Question^ 
Lenin  developed  the  viewpoint  of  Marx  and  Engels,  He  pointed 
out  that  each  nation  has  two  kinds  of  national  culture.  On  the 
one  side  there  ie  the  national  culture  of  the  landlords,  priests 
and  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  ruling  position.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  national  culture  born  naturally  out  of  the  living  cond.i- 
i  tions  of  the  working  masses  and  the  exploited  masses,  though 
it  may  be  a  not  very  well  developed  democratic  and  socialist 
national  culture. 

Speaking  on  Chinese  history  in  his  article ,f’The  Chinese 
Revolution  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,”  Chairman  Mao  said, 
’’The  Chinese  nation  is  not  only  known  to  the  world  for  its 
diligence  and  industry,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  nation  which 
greatly  loves  freedom  and  is  rich  in  revolutionary  tradition.” 
(Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Vol.II,  p.593* )  It  is  clear 
that  the  Rational  revolutionary  tradition  referred  to  by  Chair¬ 
man  Mao  is  principally  the  revolutionary  tradition,  created  by 
the  working  masses  an’d  the  exploited  masses  in  their  life  and 
struggle.  Reflected  in  culture,  this  tradition  is  the  democrat¬ 
ic  and  socialist  culture.  To  use  the  words  of  Chairman  Mao,  it 


\ 


is  tb e  excellent  , ancient  culture  of  the  people  with  democrat ic 
and  revolutionary  characteristics,  and'  the  cream' of-  democracy  in 
ancient  culture.  . 

la  cur  classical  works,. the  great  works  which  reflect 
advanced  ideals  and  illusions,  lofty  morals  and  characteristics,, 
and  valuable  experiences  and  traditions  constitute  the  portion 
of  our  culture  of  the  people  of  ancient  days.  Of  course,  some 
of  these  great  works  ^ere  the  collective  creations  of  the  peo-  I 
pie i  and  many  wore  the  creations  of  the  great  classical  authors 
who  had  come  under  the  Influence  of  'the  ideological  state  of 
the  exploited  working  masses. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  works  of  authors  coming 
from  the  ruling  class  and  the  exploiting  class  can  rouse  the 
common  feelings  of  the  people,  it  can  naturally  be  completely 
analyzed  with  the  class  viewpoint •  But  this  is  a  question 
within  the  scope  of  the  world  outlook  and  popular  character 
of  the  great  classical  authors.  Each  author  also  has  his  own 
specific  and  winding  and  complex  course  in  creation.  We  can¬ 
not  go  into  it  penetr&tingiy  here, 

Generally  speaking,  in  history  classical  authors  with 
s.  popular  character  come  under  the  two  following  conditions. 

In  the  first,  situation,  due  to  the  development  of  the  internal 
contradictions  within  the  ruling  class,  there  came  into  being 
a  small  number  of  writers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
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class  or  certain  measures  of  their  class.  They  become  despairing 

of  their  class,  become  gradually  sympathetic  with  the  people , 

and  even  turn  to  the  side  of  the  people.  And  so  in  their  works 

,/ '  - 

to  varying*  extent  they  reflect  the  ideas  and  wishes.,  the  lives 
and  struggles  of  the  people.  Belonging  to  this  group  are  many 
great  Chinese  writers  like  Ciru  Tuan,  Ssa~«a  Chien. ,  Li  Po,  Tu  Fut 
and  Bo  Chu-i. 

The  second  group  of  these  classical  authors  are  those 
bourgeois  writers  in  the  period  of  the  ascendancy.  In  the  arti¬ 
cle  "The  Ideological  State  of  Germany,"  Marx  and  Engels  pointed  v 
out  that  before  the  bourgeoisie  ascended  to  the  position  of  the 
ruling  class,  it  had  acted  as  representative  of  the  various 
classes  oppressee  by  the  feudal  class.  At  the  time  the  class 
interests  of  these  writers  were  to  a  definite  extent  linked  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  other  classes.  •  In  ’’Introduction  to 
Natural  Dialect is,”  Engels  referred  to  the  representative  cul¬ 
tural  figures  of  the  Renaissance.  In  his  article,  "Vs hat  Lega¬ 
cies  Bo  We  Actually  Reject,”  Lenin  referred  to  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  revealation  in  l8th  century  West  Europe.  All  these 
are  bourgeois  writers  of  the  period  of  ascendancy  who  could 
reflect  the  people's  demand  for  opposition  against  feudalism. 

V 

What  we  have  discussed  above  is  very  shallow  and  very 
premature.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  question  we  are 
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considering.  If  we  are  to  more  tho roughly  elucidate  thiu  ques¬ 
tion  ,  we  stall  have  to  carry  out  a  more  comprehensive  study  and 
discussion,  taking  into  account  the  world  outlook  and  the  popular 
characteristics  of  the  classical  writers,  the  special  -character¬ 
istics  which  differentiate  literary  and  artistic  works-  from  other 
ideological  estates,  the  question  of  the  so-called  n middle  group** 
works ,  for  the  combined  concrete  analysis  of  classical  works  and 
;  authors. 


We  feel  that  these  views  we  have  here  written  are  not 
yet  sufficient  for  the  concrete  analysis  of-  classical  works 
and  writers.  Of  course,  this  in  not  polite  talk,  but  words 
spoken  on  the  question  of  the  direct-  solution,  of  the:  theoretical 
problems.  •  As  to  the  criticism  of  the  the  or  t  of  human  nature ,  .we. 


fully  believe  that  our  criticisms  are  correct.  The  preposterous j 
views  of  the  revisionist  and  bemrgeois  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  human  nature  only  serve  to  confuse  the  true  nature  of  the 

> 

question,  and  absolutely  do  not  contain  ar  iota  of  truth. 


For  the  positive  elucidation  of ' the ' question ,  ie  our 
analysis  of  classical  works,  wo  cannot  but  stem  forth  -from  the 
premise-  that  these  works  possess  a  specific  artistic  vitality. 
So  we  have  not  touched  upon  those  classical  works  which  are 
negative ,  reactionary,  and  antiquated.  However,  this  ie  defin¬ 
itely.  not  to  say  fc.nat  the  tnings  which,  we  now  recognise  as  in 


possession  of  artistic  vitality  ®ili.  fi;peivr.aneatlyH  exist  in 
tie  .future,  for  any  length  of  eime  to  cense *  Much  less  do  we 
me. an  that  thso  works  with  artistic  vitality  ere  all  one  hundred 
pe  rcent  essence  v  without  say  bit  of  rubbish ,  '  and  not  permit tin 
any  kind  of  criticism*  In  face,  each  time  human  history  enters 
&  :\bv>  historical  stage,  people  must  carry  but  a  '.revaluation  -of 
the  los-soy  of  classical  'literature  in  accordance  rich  the  inter 
e.ors  of  their  ova  class,  and  the  -political  standards  and  artist¬ 
ic  standards  nf  their  ova  class. 

•The  revaluation  of  tn,e  legacy  of  classic a  1  literature 
with  the  proletarian  eta  lid  point  nad  started  in  the  age  of  ubr 
revolutionary  teachers  Marx  and  Scgols .  In  his  criticism  of 
classical  writers  and  works ,  Lenin  has  further  left  us  a  brill¬ 
iant  example*  With  the  development  cf  the  Chinese  revolution, 
the  Chinese  proletariat  had  attended  to  this  question  at  an 
early  date.  In  many  of  his  works,  Chairman  Mao  gave  navy  di¬ 
rectives  cm  the  acceptance  of  Chinese  and  foreign  .literary  le¬ 
gacies,  and  these  are  s till  the  most  basic  principles  we  should 
follow  in  our  criticism  -of  the  ac'cep fca .ice  of  toe  .Literary  legacy 
Wo  na*e  carried  out  buck  beneficial  wrfc.  in  the  criticism-  of  the 
acceptance  of  Chinese  avid  foreign.',  literary  legacies  in.  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  directives  of  Chairman  fiao.  In  the  future,  with 
the  penetrating  development  of  the  socialist  revolution,  the 
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his  work  of  criticism  will  no  doubt 
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be  carried  out  on  &  larger  ©a ale  and  promoted  to  a  'penetrating 
and  thorough  degree* 

In  the  critical  inheritance  of  legacies , the  difference 

between  us  and  the  other  ruling  classes  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 

|  standards  are  proletarian  standards  and  Marxist -Leninist  stand- 

|  '  • .  .  .  .  _  .  .  . 

tar4s»  We  definitely  do  not  act  fes  -the  old  ruling  classes  in 

obliterating  and  distorting  the  value  of  the  legacies.  However, 
our  -criticism  mill  be  the  most  scientific  and  most  rigid  criti¬ 
cism  of  literary  legacies  in  human  history. 

In  ’’Anti-Iiuhrin  t”  'Engels  offered  to  the  criticism  of 
literary  legacies  by  the  bourgeois  revealationist  scholars  of  the 
18th  century*  He  said,  ’’They  do  not  accept  any  kind  of  outside 
authority*  Religion »  outlook  on  nature,  society,  and  state 
system©  ere  all  subjected  to  the  moot  merciless  criticism.  All 
must  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  or  justify  the  reason 
for  its  own  existence,  or  abandon  that  existence*” 

v  • 

.  Our  age  is  one  -which  is  beyond  the  comparison  of  the-  l8th 
century.  It  is  the  age  of  the  conclusion  of  the  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  several  thousand  years.  It  is  the  age  of  the 
>*  resolute  breaking  down,  of  all  concepts  handed  down  in  the  past . 
Why  do  we  not  let  all  great  classical  writers  and  classical 
works  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  proletariat  reason? 
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IBS  STSUGGLE  BETWEEN  TWO  WOPLfi  OUTLOOKS 
ON  TEE  QUES'TIOM  OF  HITMAN  NATUBE 


£The  following  is  a  full  translation  of.  an 
article  entitled  ” Tsai  jen-hsiug  wan-ti  ©hang 
liang-ka  shih-chieh-kuan  ti  t)dU~Ghe&.gf*  (English 
version  as  above),  by  Mm  Wen-ping,  appearing  in 
We-n-i  Pap  (Literary  G&sette)  No*  IS,  Peiping, 

"aTjune  I960,  pp.  11-20./ 

In  openly  propagating  his  “theory  of  human  nature ,w  Pa 
Jen  quoted,  a  section  of  the  summary  of  Lenin* s  Philosophical 
Notes  as  the  primary  basis  of  hie  theory.  Before  quoting  this 
summary  in -defense  of  his  preposterous  view  that  literature 
“must  have  for  its  basis  things  common  to  ail  people,"  Pa  Jen 

i 

sarcastically  challenged  Marxists :**Iou  cell  this  the  theory  of  i 

human  nature?  Then  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  words  of  Marx  and  f 

| 

Engels.  Hera  I  cannot  help  but  ‘dogmatize*  a  bit.” 

Where  did  Pa  Jen  get  the  words  which  he  grabbed,  as  the 
most  precious  treasure?  It  is  a  passage  from  the  book  Mad 
Family,  one  of  the  earliest  collaborated  writings  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  specially  written  by  them  to  attack,  destructively  the 
|  various  kinds  of  transformed  idealism,  particularly  the  "Young  j 
Kegelist”  Bruno  Powell  and  his  supporters.  (The  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1,844,  between  September  and  November,  and  was  published 
in  February  1845.)  The  passage  was  placed  over  the  signature 
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of  Harsc  in  “Critical  Sfoies  2*«  The  portion  quoted  by  Pa  Jen 

i®  repr-odueed  hare:  .  . '  • 

“The  "bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  are  both  the 

self  transformation,  of  .man.  But  the  bourgeois  feels  f' 

self  satisfied  and  secure  in  the  transformation,  sees 

proof  of  his  ot?a  strength  and  acquires  the  outward 

appearance  of  human  living#  The,  proletariat  feels 

destroyed ,  and^sees  his  helplessness  and  the  reality 

of  inhuman  living.  To  nee  the  words  of  Hegel,  this 

class ,  under  the  condition  of  being  abandoned,  becomes 

hateful  of  the  condition,  the  hate  naturally  produced 

by  the  contradiction  between  the  basic  nature  of  mankind 

in  this  aiass  and  its  living  conditions.  They  are  the  . 

(2) 

open,  drastic  and  overall  denial  of  human  capability. 41 


Why  do  we  vast  to  discus's  the  passage  be  has  quoted?  The 
reason  is  very  clear*  Because  Pa  Jem  has  taken  away  from  this 
passage  its  revolutionary  spirit,  end 'used  it  us  the  basis  for 
his  revisionist  standpoint .  if  we  do  net  clarify  this  point, 
people  may  be  led  into  unnecessary  misunderstanding*  This  miSer 
understanding  may  take  at  least  two  forms.  The  first  is  that 
Marx  seems  at  first  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  so  a  doubt  may  be  raised  over  the  succession  to  the 
early  revolutionary  ideas  of  Marx  in  his  early  works*  The  second 
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may  be  a  .lack  of  clarxfi cation  on  the  real  nature  of  the  revolu- j 

| 

tionary  spirit  mentioned  its.  this  •  passage*  so  that  a  general 
affirmation  is  made  without  art  understanding  of  the  ^process  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  Marx  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  stages*  and  the  reason  why  revisionists  generally  go  to 
the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  of  the  early  period. 

In  their  debate  with  Pa  Jen,  some  comardee  have  maintained 
a  careful  attitude  and  avoid  touching  on  this  passage  of  Marx 
quoted  by  Ba  Jen.  It  is  of  course  good  to  hold  a  careful  atti¬ 
tude,  but  avoidance  of  an -issue  will  not  help  its  solution.  So 
j  we  must  study,  wo  must  clarify,  and  we  roust  develop  a  direct 
debate  with  Pa  Jen  on  this  question. 

Whan  we  study  and  discus's  this  question,  we  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  thinking  of  Marx  in  the  early  years  and  the 
process  of  the  evolution  of  the  ideological  system  of  Marxism* 
Only  this  will  help  the  achievement  of  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  early  works  of  Marx  which  are  harder  to  read. 

la  his  article  ’’Karl  Marx”,  Lenin  pointed  out  that  in 
the  process  of  the  maturity  of  Marx  as  a  complete  and  perfect 
creator  of  the  doctrine  of  Marxism,  1848  was  an  important  mark. 
His  representative  work  was  the  Communist  Manifesto,  published  i  s. 
February  1848,  the  first  document  in  the  nature  of  an.  outline 
of  scientific  Communis®.  Marx' and  Engels  for  the  first  time 
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nia  this  work  used  their  geaius  and  thoroughly  clear  language 
described  a  new  world,  outlook.”  Before  this  tint®.,  Marx  had 
turned  from  'idealism  to  mete rialism ,  from  revolutionary  democra¬ 
cy  to  Communism  (1842-1843.)  This  was  followed  by  bis;  serious 
divergence  from  the  dialectics  of  Hegelian  idealism  I 184 3“ 1844) , 
and  the  completion  of  the  great  revolution,  in  the  history  of 

\ 

philosophical,  thought . 

I  Marx  himself  had  said  that  as  a  mature  Marxist  he  com¬ 

pleted  the  finishing  touches  in  the  forties*  In  the  Preface  to 
Critique  of  Political  Economy,  he  wrote „rtThe  decisive  views  of 
our  understanding  was  for  the  first  time  described  scientifical¬ 
ly  -  though  only  in  the  form  of  dialectics  -  in  my  work,  Poverty 

(L) 

of  Philosophy,  written  to  co-doss  Proudhon.” 

Lenin,  said,  11  Marx  firmly  established  his  own  viewpoint 
during  the  period  of  1844  to  It  can  be  seen  that 

|  Mad  Family  was  a  work  earlier  in  the  period  of  the  completion 

of  the  Marxist  ideological  system.  At  this  tia<e,  one  of  the  twe 
groat  discoveries  of  Marxists,  historical' materialism",  ■  had  already 
been  in  its  ettbroynic  form.  Engols  had  written  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  discovery  of  historical  materialism  with  Marx  thuar 
MWhen  I  lived  in  Manchester,  I  feed  coafoated  the  following 
point ,  namely,  up  to  now.  the  economic  facts  which  do < -sot.  play 
e  role,  or  only  play  a  small  role,  in  all  historical  works 
' ....  are,  at  least  for  the  a  od  ern_  world,  __hist  o  ri  cal  forces  of 
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decisive  significance.  These  economic  facts  provide  the  found at* 
ion  for  the  birth  of  the  modern  situation  of  class  'antagonism. 
Such  a  state  of  antagonism  is  in  turn  the  foundation  of  tha 
evolution  of  different  political  parties  and  struggle  among 
parties,  in  all  countries  which  have  reached  full  development 
by  reliance  on  big  industry,  including  England «  It  is  thus  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  political  history.  Marx 
has  ndt  only  arrived  at  the  same  understanding ,  but  in  the 
German  and  French  Almanac  of  18*1-4,  he  has  already  sum  ed  up 
this  view  as  follows:  generally  it  is  not  the  state  which  res-  j 
trainte  and  decides  civic  society,  but  it  is  civic  society  Which 
restraints  and  decides  the  state,  so  that  politics  and  its  his¬ 
tory  must  be  interpreted  with  economic  relations  and  their  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  not  to  the  contrary.  When  1  visited  Marx  in  .Paris 

in  the  summer  of  1844,  we  were  in  complete  agreement  on  all 

(6)  ■ 

theo  retical  matters.  Thus  began  our  collaboration.” 

The  beginning  of  collaboration  referred  to  by  Marx  refer¬ 
red  to  the  authorship  of  Mad  Family.  Here  they  had  already 
started  to  use  the  viewpoint  of  dialectic  materialism  to  observ^ 
historical  phenomena,  and  study  social  problems  to  debate  with 
the  philosophers  who  belittled  the  people,  and  denied  the  role 
of  thS  proletariat.  This  is  a  work  of  important  historical 
significance.  It  is  a  resolute  counter  attack  against  idealism 
launched  for  the  first  time  by  dialectic  materialism.  In  accoiJ> 
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&nc®  with  t b.$  analysis*  of  ih.3  class  situation  of  tfc®  proletariat 
for  the  first  time  It  brought  forward  the  historic  mission  borne 
by  the  proletariat-  Accordingly,  Lenin  valued  the  book  very 
highly,  and  said  that  it  "consolidated  the  foundation  of  the 

( 7 ) 

theory  of  revolutionary  material  socialism." 

Having  understood  this  situation  of  the  development  at 
Marxist  thought,  let  us  return  to  look  at  the  Philosophical. 
Motes  of  Lenin  quoted  by  Pa  Jen.  In  Lenin’s- summary  of  Had 
$  gaily ,  we  can  see  clearly  that  what  Leals  grasped  first  was 
the  spirit  of  historical  materialism  described  in  the  book. 


■  Starting  with  the  analysis  of  the  antagonistic  contradiction 
which  held  the  primary  position  in  the  society  of  private  owner¬ 
ship,  Marx  pointed  out  the  opposition  between  the  proletariat 
and  the  bourgeoisie ,  and  proceeded  to  analyse  the  class  position 
of  the  two  hostile  classes.  He  found  that  the  bourgeoisie  was 
the  conservative  force  which  consolidated  this  system  of  private 
ownership,  whereas  the  proletariat  was  the  revolutionary,  force  j 
opposed  to  the  system  of  private  ownership. 

However,  if  the  proletariat  ware  to  eliminate  its  own 
inhuman  life,  it  must  eliminate  the  bourgeoisie  which  sought 
to  preserve  the  inhuman  life  of  the  proletariat  as  the  condition 
for  its  own  existence,  and  also  eliminate  the  system  of  private 
ownership  which  the  bourgeoisie  strove  its  beet  to  consolidate*. 
This  was  decided  by  the  la* • of  the  movement  of  the  economy  of 


private  ownership*  e.ad  it  was  tike  mission  which  history  bestowed 
upon  the  proletariat.  •  Accordingly *  in  hie  summary,  Lenin  drew 
a  general  conclusion,  saying/* It  very  clearly  brings  out  the 

viewpoint  of  the  role  of  the  proletarian  revolution  which  Marx 

(8)  '  "  . 

had  almost  completely  evolved /- 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  a  theory  wf  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  straggle  which  Marx  clearly  pointed  out .as  involv¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  classes  and  class  struggle,  and  which 
Lenin  as  summed  up,  how  has  it  been  possible  far  it  to  be  quoted 
by  Pa  Jen  to  cover  up  the  opposition  between  classes ,  to  deny 
>  class  struggle,  to  reject  the  proletarian  revolution  -  the 
theory  of  human  nature? 

At  the  moment,  let  us  further  analyse  the  passage  quoted 
by  Pa  Jen,  and  see.  what  really  is  the  basic  spirit  of  Marx,  and 
how  Pa  Jen  distorted  it  with  an  ulterior  motive. 

In  this  passage,  Marx  started  with  the  conception  of 
"transformation”  (the  original  German  word  is  Eat f reading) * 

This  term  was  originally  a  terminology  of  Hegelian  philosophy. 
It  can  also  be  translated  as  "placed  at  a  distance,"  "made  into 
an  external  existence,"  "alienated,"  "changed"  or  "negated." 
According  to  the  interpretation  of  Hegelian  idealism,  it  means 
that  the  world  1©  created  by  spirit,  and  the  entire  process  of 
the  development  of  world  history  is  the  process  of  the  dev® lop- 
1  ment  of  the  "absolute  spirit."  He  divided  the  development  of 


|  the  absolute  spirit  into  three  stages s  the  logical  state *  the 
natural  stage,  and  the  spiritual  stage. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  only  a  kind  of  "absolute  spa- 
rit fitter  the  development  of  which  it  externally  ms  changed 
or  transformed  into  the  world  of  nature,  entering  the  second 
'stage  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  absolute  spirit.  Hegel 
held  that  this  stage,  the  world  of  nature,  was  only  the  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  absolute  spirit,  and  it  was' not  a  phenome¬ 
non.  of  independent  existence.  He  else  held  that  the  external 
transformation  of  the  absolute  spirit  into  the  natural  world 
was  the  degradation,  retrogression  and  decline  of  the  absolute  j 
spirit,  the  absolute  idea.  j 

j 

, 

However,  because  the  spirit  or  idea  possessed  initiative 
and  creativeness,  it  defeated  the  passive  end  ineffective  world 
of  nature,  and  returned  to  the  spiritual  stage,  that  is,  the 
third  stage  of  the  development  of  the  absolute  spirit,  the  final 
stage  and  highest  stage. 

We  can  see  here  that  this  n transformation"  of  Hegel, 
this  logical  system  of  "restoration” ,  is  completely  idealist. 

It  is  only  the  process  of  the  development  of  pure  spirit. Later 
he  applied  the  conception  of  transformation  to  political  eco¬ 
nomy  and  other  fields-  and  he  never  left  the  foundation  of 
idealism. 
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|  Though  Marx  had  also  usad  the .  -.terms  transformation  and  : ' 

restoration,  their  contents  are  however  different  in  meaning,  and 

are  basically  different  fro®  the  concept®  of  Hegel,  As  everybody 

knows,  Marx  had  thoroughly  criticised  Hegel's  philosophy*  Marx 

himself  had  said,  ”My  dialect  la  is  basically  not  only  different 

from  that  of  Hegel,  but  ©Iso  absolutely  opposite  that  of  hi®. 

According  to  Hegel ,  the  process  of  thinking,  what  he  calls  idea, 

and  even,  the  process,  of  thinking  which  turns  the  idea  into  an 

independent  body,  is  the  creator  of  facts,  and  actual  matter 

is  only  the  external  manifestation  of  the  process  of  thinking. 

To  me,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite .  Ideas  are'  only  the  material 

phenomena  moved  to  the  mind®  of  people  and  remolded  in  their 
(tO 

minds*”  ” 

Accordingly,  the  terms  transformation  and  restoration 

used  by  Marx  have  absolutely  no  connection  whatsoever  in  content 

with  the  term®  transformation  and  restoration  used  by  Hegel, 

This  is  to  say,  Marx  used  these  terns  with  &  Be??  significance* 

He  continued  to  use  the  old  tern  transformation  because  the  'new 

concept  had  not  yet  been  evolved,  and  also  ”to  make  it  easily 

do') 

intelligible  to  the  philosophers With  reference  to  things 
both  before  and  after  the  transformation,  both  before  and  after 
the  restoration,  he  always  held  that  matter  was  the  first 
nature,  and  spirit  the  secondary.  Before  he  elucidated  the 
question,  he  had  given  it  new  content,  ©tart lag  fro®  the  view**  j 
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point  of  materialism*  Spirit  is  decides  -by  matter.  .On  this 
point  alone  he  was  quite  different  from  Kegel. 

In  his  Draft  on  Economics,  Philosophy ,  Marx  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward  the  theory  of  the  "alienation  of  labor," 
and  later.  In  Capital,  this  developed  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Cult  of  the  Worship  of  Commodities."  (Naturally,  the  term 
transformation  has  more  extensive  implication , for  in  addition 
to  eeoniac ,  there  are  also  religious,  political  and  ideological 
transformations. )  And  the  " transformation"  he  talked  about  in 
Mad  faitil.lv  is  precisely  a  development  of  the  basic  principle  in. 
Draft  on  Economics,  .Philosophy  of  1844.  Because  of  the  ©too si- 

I* 

tion  between  labor  sad  products  of  labor,  between  labor  and 

objects  of  labor,  and  between  wages  and  capital,  created  by  the 

system  of  private  ownership,  ultimately  there  would  be  the 

opposition  between  man  and  man.  And  so  the  people  who  were 

united  in  the  original  classless  society  became  divided  into 

different  classes  with  different  interests  and  opposed  to  one 

\ 

another.  By  the  time  of  capitalist  society  where  the  private 
ownership  was  highly  developed,  the  class  opposition  became  the 
j  more  acute. 

Accordingly,  in  saying  here  that  "tne  proletariat  and 
the  bourgeoisie  wire  both  the  self  transformation  of  man,"  he 
was  of  course  referring  to  the  division  of  the  two  classes 
_ _ KhQ.se.  economic  interests,  were  basically  opposed  to  each  other. 

_  21.8 


•-••Marx  'farther  started  from  the  objective  fact  of  the 
division  of  mankind  into  two  opposed  classes,  and  followed  up 
with  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  class© 
evolved  from  different  class  status*  Because  of  the  traus** 
formation  produced  .by  this  private  ownership  system,  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  came  into  possession  of  the  product©  of  labor ,  and  used 
them,  to  be  changed  into  daily  growing  material  forces,  so  that 
it  felt  itself  powerful,  and  satisfied*  So  it  wanted  to  consoli¬ 
date  this  exploitative  system  of  private  ownership* 

The  opposite  was  the  ease  with  the  proletariat.  Dus  to 
the  series' of  “alienation  of  labor”  caused  by  the  system'  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership,  the  products  of  labor  it  produced  were  changed 
into  capital  to  oppose  itself*  The  more  wealth  it  produced,  th« 
poorer  it  became.  The  greater  the  forces  of  the  material  -wealth 
it  produced,  the  weaker  it  became.  Bo  it  actively  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  that  exploitation  system.  Accordingly ,  immediately 
following  his  statement  that  “the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  are  both  the  self  transformation  of  man,”  he  followed  up, 

* 

l 

with  the  conclusion,  “It  can  thus  be  seen  that  within  the  scope  { 
of  the  entire  opposed  situation,  the  private  owners  are  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  the  proletariat  on  the  destructive  j 

side.  From  the  former  came  action  to  preserve  the  opposition  j 
situation,  from  the  latter  dam©  action  to  eliminate  the  same 
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„  ( 1't ) 

situation.” v  " * 

Tb is  precisely  explains  that  different  classes  determine 
the  direction  of  the  history  of  the  two  classes.  This  is  to  say, 
opposition  to  exploitation,  end  demand  for  revolution  became  the 
class  character  of  the  proletariat,  while  support  of  exploits fc- 
ion,  support  of  private  ownership  and  opposition  to  revolution 
became  the  class  character  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

However,  pa  den  does  not  like  this  conclusion.  So  he 

cut  off  this  section  of  the  conclusion  which  cannot  be  ev.fc  off 

from  the  ■•preceding  discussion,  and  hastily  quoted  a  further 

lower  passage  concerning  ”  the  actual  loss  by  the  proletariat 

of  all  things  compatible  with  human  nature-,  even  the  loss  of 

everything  compatible  with  the  outward  appearance  of  human 
(12) 

nature...”  Ee  is  ©o  interested  in  phrases  containing  the 
words  r! human  nature**  and  **non  human  nature**  purely  because  he 
is  in  a  hurry  to  lead  to  hie  so-called  "while  man  has  class 
nature ,  he  has  also  hum  Unitarian!  ©as  which  comes  from  the  basic 
nature  of  ciankind" . 

In  such  s.  case,  how  are  v&  to  understand  Mark's  word© 
that  after  the  "self  transformation,  of  man, "both,  the  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  and  the  proletariat  had  become  "non-human  nature,”  while 
the  proletariat  had  even  lost  what  "was  compatible  with  the 
outward  appearance  of  human  nature?” 
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First  of  all,  we  must  clarify  the  fact  that  what  Marx 

said  here  about  ’'human  nature”  and  "non-human  nature”  are  not 

conceptions  within  the  same  historical  scope •  Marx  and  Engels 

had  clearly  pointed  out  that  people  not  bound  by  the  private 

ownership  system  51  are  no  longer-  people  under  the  system  of  the 
* 

division  of  labor,  philosophers  are  using  the  name  ’real  man.’ 

f  13) 

as  an  ideal  to  represent  them.” ' 

Accordingly,  "man,”  ’’human  nature,”  and  "'basic  nature  of- 
mankind”  must  refer  to  people  in  the  past  or  future  society 
without  the  system  of  private  ownership.  In  the  aforementioned 
"self  transformation  of  man,”  Marx  /  ■  to  the  united  "man” 

in  the  classless  society  who  became  divided  into  "class  man"  ; 
in  a  society  with  opposing-  classes,  than,  the  so-called  "hon- 

i 

human  nature”  was  precisely  the  result  of  the  "transformation" 
of  the  "united  human  nature"  in  the  classless  society.  So 
"non-human  nature"  precisely  referred  to  the  "split  human  na¬ 
ture”  in  the  society  of  private  ownership,  that  is,  the  vasious 
"class  natures.”  This  is  because  at  the  time  Marx  in 'hie  early 
works  had  not  yet  started  the  use  of  the  clear  cut  new  concept 
of  "class  nature,"  and  so  he  used  the  general  concept  of  "non- 
human  nature"  to  show  the  content  of  the  "split  human  nature" 


of  the  class  society. 


Next,  we  must  understand  that  the  "human 
aatu eelL.-sta.ted.,,. by  Ma£x^ha:r^,.-l^AJh-haji 


nature"  and 
..CjS.3SXgt£.._&fe.b^ia2, 
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content*  In  the  society  without  wHufttft  ownership, ” hu»aa  nature!* 

~  I 


must  be  revealed  through  snob  harmonitte  relations i  labor  is  man* 
first  need,  the  products  of  labor  are  enjoyed  by  the  laborers , 
in  production  and  between  man  and  ff.au.,  the  relationship  is  one 
of  cooperative  comrades.  But  in  the  society  with  private  owner 
ship,  everything  is  changed  Into  the  opposite  -  harmonious  rela 
t  i  on  ship  is  turned  into'  opposition,  "united  human  'nature**  is 
transformed  into  "split  human  nature” ,  and  ” human  nature** is 
transformed  into  "non ~ human  nature." 


fe 


Because  the  two  split  classes  occupy  different  positions 
in  production  relations ,  the  manifestation  of  "aon-ham&n  nature*'- 
e.3.so  -become®  different.,  and  even  the  "outward  appearances  of 
human  nature"  also  become  markedly  opposed  *  (In  the  sense  that 
it  refers  to  " the  split  human  nature,"  "non- human  nature”  may 

be  explained  as  "class  character}"  but  here  we  must  not  confuse 

* 

” non-human  nature"  with  the  class  character  of  the  two-  classes 
we  often  talk  about.) 

Since  the  ’bourgeoisie  can  possess  the  products'  cf  labor 
without  performing  labor,  end  individuals  can  be  enriched  at 
the  expanse  of  society'  so  that  others  suffer  and  they  the:*! sel¬ 
ves  happy,  then  they  will  be  more  and  more  divorced  from  labor, 
divorced  from  objects  of  production,  and  divorced  from  their 
clans,  to  completely  change  into  selfish  creations  who  seek 
only  to_  satisfy  their  own  physical  desire®.  Though  they  still 


•:  possess  all  the  material  conditions  which,  conform  with  "  the 
outward  appearances  of  human  life,”  they  are  also  used  for  the 
satisfaction  of  biological  deal res*  This  makes  for  the -birth 
of  the  exploitation  nature,  the  selfish  nature,  and  the  iusrur- 
1  ions  nature  -  the  class  chare ct eristic  of  ell  exploiting  class¬ 
es* 

Marx  had  &  moving  and  symbolic  description  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  bourgeoisie *  oh  the 
basis  of  the  description  of  a  bourgeois  element  by  a  landlord. 
"He  is  cunning,  salesman  like*  a  difficult  customer*  deceptive,, 
avari clous  *  purchasable,  fraudulent ,  without  compassion  and 
without  a  head ,  alienated  from  public  organisations  and  betray¬ 
ing  public  organizations,  issuing  usurious  loans*  pulling 
strings,  slavish  and  submissive,  talkative,  outwardly  present¬ 
able,  good  looking  but  unsubstantial ,  dry  and  tasteless,  pro¬ 
ducing  competition  and  thereby  producing  charity  enterprises 
and  crimes ,  producing  the  relaxation  of  all  social  pivotal 
activities,  fostering  such  relaxation,  tolerating  such  relax¬ 
ation,  disregarding  honor ,  disregarding  principle ,  entirely 

prosaic,  entirely  empty,  and  swindler,,  of  money  with  regard  for 

... 

nothmg'J 

This  is  just  as  Engels  said,  "man  is  completely  trans¬ 
formed  under  the  rale  of  money"  and  even  the  bourgeois  himself 

{ 1-  "i 

"becomes  the  slave  of  matter."  All  the  characteristics  of 
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property  are, the  Glass _ characteristics  of  this  class*  All  these 
ttgiy  qualities  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  come  because  ha  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  basic  character  of  mankind  -labor.  So  from  the  real 
quality  of  his  class  character,  he  himself  is  divorced  from 
labor,  and  occupies'  the  products  of  other  people’s  labor,  the 
whole  time  living  as  a  parasite,  on  the  exploitation  of  others. 

is  "most  non -hum an e” ,  the  real  ’’inhuman”  creatures  (in  the 
most  basic  meaning  of  the  word.) 

The  class  character  of  the  proletariat  completely  re-,, 
veals  another  kind  of  characteristics.  The  proletarian  ” non- 
\  human  nature”  referred  to  by  Marx  principally  referred  to  his 
class  position  and  living  conditions ,  which  came  from  the 
” alienation  of  labor.”  Though  it  is  closely  connected  With 
labor,  but  cannot  carry  out  freely  creative  labor.  Though  there 
is  close  cooperation  in  large  social.,  production,  labor  has  to- 
t  remain  divided  under  the  pressure  of  the  material  forces  it 
faae  created  itself.  Though  each  day  it  uses  its  own  labor  to 
reform  the  world,  but  the  material  world  which  is  the  object 
of  its  labor  is  always  drifting  away  (the  threat  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.)  Though  it  produces  more  and  more  wealth  for  society 
each  day,  the  society  is  making  it  poorer  each  day,  until  it 
loses  the  minimum  living  conditions  for  a  man,  "’Man  ham 
receded  to  the  state  of  living  in  the  cave,  and  even  light 


T" 


;  and  air,  tha  simplest  of  animal  purities,  cease  to  become  the 
desires  of  man.”^  ^ 

And  so  under  such  conditions,  even  ’’the  outward  appearan¬ 
ces  of  human  nature”  have  been  negated Because  of  such  "an 
inhuman  situation  and  such  inhuman  living,  the  proletariat  had 
to  demand  for  the  resistance  of  this  state  of  M non- human  nature 


and  the  elimination  of  its  own  living'  conditions*  ”Xf  it-  does  j 

'  I 

not  eliminate  its  own  living  conditions,  it  will  not  liberate 

itself.  If  it  does  not  eliminate  all  the  living  conditions 

which  violate  human  nature,  and  are  concentrated  in  its  own 

(17) 

'  situation,  it  cannot  eliminate  its  own  living  conditions. ” 

In  this  way,  there  came  into  existence  the  resistance 
character,  the  struggle  character,  the  adhesive  character,  and 
the  unity  character,  all  special  class  characteristics  of  the 
proletariat.  This  class  character  would  in  the  course  of  strug¬ 
gle  be  growingly  awakened  and  strengthened.  Marx  and  Engels 
from  the  beginning  paid  special  attention  the  process  of  the  j 
growth  of  the  most  basic  characteristic  of  the  proletariat, 
the  revolutionary  character  (the  negation  of  ’’non-human  nature” j. 
In  Mad  Family  and  Conditions  of  the  British  Working  Glass,  they 
had  in  l84h  made  an  earnest  analysis. 

I 

Lenin  also  had  a  moving  description :”A  revolutionary  is  ■ 
one  who  realize©  the  state  of  his  own  enslavement  and  fights 
. it. . -One  who  does  not. realize  the  state  of  his  own  enslavement 
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and  lives  the  life  of  a  slave  silently  and  ignorantly  is  a  one 
hamdated  percent  slave  *  One  who  gratituously  praises  the  good 
life  of  a  slave  and  expresses  unbound ed *grV£ i*t  ud o'  to r  hie  good 
hearted,  master  is  a  slave  of  the  basest  type,  a  shameless  £  el-  j, 
low.***1^  -  ‘ 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  an ti-explc itatioa  struggle 
of  thsproletarian  warriors  is  precisely  the  realisation  of  the 

basis  class  character  of  the  proletariat.  Becuase  the  prole- 

v 

tariat  consistently  strive.*;  for  existence  in  accordance 'with 
the  basic  character  of  mankind,  the  laboring  man,  represent® 
the  no®  productive  forces  in  the  demand  for  the  negation  of  the 
“aliept&tion  of  labor”  produced  by  the  private  ownership  system, 
so  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  real  content  of  the  ©lass 
characteristic  of  the  proletariat ,  it  is  truly . ia  conformity 
with  "human  nature***  On  this  point,  it  is  diametrically  .oppo¬ 
sed  to  .the  real  content  of  the  class  character  of  the  bourgeoi¬ 
sie. 

Where  can  v&  find  a  common  point  in  two  class  characters  i 
so  different  In  their  basic  quality  (this  is  decided  by  the  j 
economic  relations  and  class  status)?  Pa  Jen  must  arbitrarily 
seek  the  common  ground  of  two  opposed  classes.  The  basis  for 
his  theory  is  as  follows:  since  the  proletariat  "hates**  this 
'* non- human  nature  ,**  than  is  not  the  demand  of  the  proletariat 
for  liberation  the  desire  to  return  to  its  basic  nature  of  man- 
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,  kind?  Since  only  with  the  liberation  of  all  'Mankind  may  'it' 
liberate  itself,  then,  ’’for  the  liberation  of  all  mankind,  the 

liberation  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind  . ...  there  must  be 

\ 

t 

something’ comra on  to  all  people  as  the  foundation.  ,  Tills  foundat¬ 
ion  is  human  feeling,  and  it  ie  the  humanitarian! s®  which  comes 
out  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind And  so  the  advocate  of 

the  theory  of  human  nature  finds  a  place  to  lodge  himself.  ’  : 

>  1 

Pa  Jen  even  assumes  the  proud  tone  of  a  teacher  to  teach 
us,  ’’The  advocates  of  the  class  theory  in  our  literature  still 

{  TO  ) 

do  not  seem  to  understand  this  keypoint."  This  is  really  no 
'•key-point”  but  a  ’’trick.”  he  hopes  thus  to  finally  lead  people 
into  the  labrynth  of  the  abstract  theory  of  human  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  Pa  Jen  is  not  one  who  immediately  starts  with  the  negation 
of  your  class  Character.  Before  the  iron-clad  fact  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  classes,  he  cannot  but  be  forced  to  accept  that 
each,  class  has  it  own  class  character,  and  so  he  also  cannot 
fully  reject  the  existence  of  class  struggle. 

What  then  is  left  for  him  to  make  capital  of*?  It  is 
to  turn  the  struggle  into  an  abstract  thing,  to  make  the  goal 
of  the  struggle  an  abstract  objective.  He  places  before  the 
people  the  following  formula  of  logic:  since  both  the  proletar- 

Iiat  and  the  bourgeoisie  are  ’’non -human,”  let  both  abandon  their 
” non-human  nature”  and  return  to  the  basic  nature  of  mabkindl 
1  Since  in  addition  to  his  class  character,  man  has  also  the 
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basic  nature  of  mankind,  (or  things  common.  to  ell  people5)  ,tfcen 
struggle  with  this  basic  nature  of  mankinds  The  result  is  that 
he  uses  the  abstract  n human  nature1*  os  weapon '  to  win  the  goal 

i 

of  the  abstract  "human  nature  which  means  in  effect  the  elir 
jflihation  of  class  struggle. 

To  provide  more  ” theoretical  basis’5  for  his’  theory  of 

1 

human  nature,  in  addition  to  grabbing  the  general  concept  of 

¥. transformation. Pa  Jen  also  closely  grab®  the  general  concept 

of  n restoration *n  j 

However,  the  so-called  ” restoration**  is  also  ” return.” 

The  general  concept  of  restoration  is  to  be  understood  in  some 

way.  True,  in  the  early  works  of  Marx,  this  concept  had  been 

used.  For  examp ; a ,  in  Draft  on  h c onowy ,  Phi 1 o a ophy ,  published 

in  the  same  vear  as  Mac!  Family,  he  referred  to  this  concept  of 

(  ?  0  ) 

restoration,  and  linked  it  directly  with  human  nature.  When 
Marx  used  this  philosophical  terminology,  he  clearly  meant  It 
as  the  antonym  of  transformation.  If  trar.sf ormafcioa  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  first  "no  gallon  then  restoration  should  "be  consider¬ 
ed  the  second  ” negation,”  that  is  ” the  negation  of  a  negation.” 
From  human  nature  to  non -human  nature,  and  tfcenca  'back,  to  human 
nature  -  this  is  the  process  of  the  development,  of  the  negation 
of  a  negation. 

Of  course ,  the  change  from  huitan  nature  to  ft&n-bumcn  tia- 

| 

ture  -  the  ” transf orrea.t ion”  from  the  "united  h-man  nature”  of 


the  primeval  communist  society  without  private  ownership  to  ;; 
the  split  human  nature  of  the  society,  of  private  osmership 

divided  into  oppoed  classes  -  is  a  qualitative  change*  And  the 

, 

change  from  'non -human  nature  to  human  'nature  -  the  .restoration  I 

of  the  split  human  nature  of  the  society  with  private  ownership] 

. 

to  the  united  human  nature  of  the  Communist  society  which  has 
I  ‘ 

eliminated  private  ownership  •-  ie  likewise  a  qualitative  leap 
forwards  < 

Not  only  is  there  qualitative  difference  "between  human 
nature  and  nos. -human  nature,  but  due  to  the  different  historical 
contents  of  the  human  nature  (though  in  both  cases  it  is  the 
united  human  nature  cf  one  society)  of  two  societies  in  comple¬ 
tely  different  stages  of  economic  development  (though  both  are 
societies  of  communal  ownership) ,  the  human  natures  of  the  two 
periods  also  contain  qualitative  difference©. 

Accordingly,  it  is  clear  that  restoration”  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  adverse  "resurrection” t  nor  is  it  the  "recurrence"  of  a 
cyle.  In  18-77,  Engels  anticipated  the  Oeaumalet  scene  after 
the  elimination  of  private  ownership  in  these  words:  "By  this 
time  -  and  in  a  certain  sense  ultimately  -  man  leaves  the  world 
of  animals,  proceeding  from  barbarous  conditions  of  living  to 
really  human  living  conditions.  .....This  is  mankind * s  leap 
from  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  the  kingdom  of  freedom." 

_ _ _ Hffgsx£x,ju.,33_xfea£.a-.bgf.&£S . Engels  ..made . .  this  prophecy,....  ...that .. 
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Is,  in  X8M f  when  fed  Family  was  writ' ten*  Marx  had  already  stated! 
In  Draft  -  on  Econoaica  and  Philosophy*  “Communism  actively  aban¬ 
dons  the  ays  tee*  of  private  ownership,  that  is,  man’s  self  alien-"! 
atio#  .  • .  .and  carries  out  the  restoration ’ •  of  mankind  as  one 
society,  that  is,  the  complete,  conscious,  and  still  fully  and 

(">p\ 

luxuriantly  growing  human  mature *w  This  is  completely  dif¬ 

ferent  from  the  rests rreotivo  type  of  M restoration”  used  by  Pa 
Jen .» 

Moreover,  since  restoration  refers  to  the  leap  forward  j' 
of  qualify,  refers  to  a.  second  negation,  then  this  negation  is  j 
the  struggle  and  solution  of  the  opposition#  The  result  of  a 
struggle  between  opposites  is  that  one  opposite  side  defeats 
the  other  opposite  side ,  and  this  also  means  the  negation  of 
one  thing  and  the  affirmation  of  another,  that  is,  the  so-oall- 

/  ■'V*  ' 

ad  M abandonment”  and  •’“•siaulta neotmly  -overcome  and  preserved  •"**'  ' 
la  the  process  of  the  abandonment  in  the  change  from  non-human 
nature  to  human  nature,  it  does  not  mean  that  both,  the  opposite 
ola'aees  are  sinmltene oosly  overcome  and/or’  simultaneously  pre¬ 
served,  but  rather  that  the  proletariat  which  represents  the 
direction  of  historical  development  overcomes  the  bourgeoisie 
which  is  a  dying  force.  It  is  the  process  of  the  class  chara¬ 
cter  of  the  proletariat  overcoming  the  class  character  or  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  process  of  the  so  -called  “establishment  j 
of  the  proletariat  and  the  elix-i  inat ion^of  the  bourgeoisie.” 


•  .  ■ 

Of  course,  the  proletariat  which  -as  the  new  bora  force- 

is  continuing  ita  development  will  itself  go  through  a  process 
of  abandonment .  But  this  is  not  self  destruction,  but  only  the 
overcoming  of-,  the  »on~hum&n  position  and  non-human  life  of  the 
oppressed, • end  the  overcoming  of  certain  backward  ideas  which 
came  therefrom*  Its  side  as  the  laborer  will  not  see  greater 
development  with  the  real  liberation  of  labor  and  the  overcoming 
of  the  alienation  of  labor.  Today,  the  Communist  style "of  the 
working  people  has  bees,  greatly  developed,  precisely  because  of 
the  development  of  the  excellent  special  qualities  of  thee  class 
character  of  the  proletariat* 

Because  this  is  the  class  which  represents  the  movement 
of  history,  the  class  with  the  greatest  future,  it  will  develop 
into  the  class  that  will  carry  the  whole  world  population.  By 
that  time,  the  hostile  e lassos  will  be  completely  obliterated, 
and  the  role  of  the  proletariat  in  the  opposition  of  classes 
will  also  disappear.  By  that  time  the  special  features  of  the 
claes  character  of  the  working  class  will  be  dissolved  into  the 
special  features  of  all  mankind*  By  that  time,  as  Comrade  Liu 
Shao»ch*i  said,  MTke  common  basic  nature  of  mankind,  common  hu¬ 
man  nature,  will  be  evolved.  This  is  the  complete  process  of 
the  reform  of  the  basic  quality  of  mankind. *' ‘  1  It  is  also 

as  liar*  said  tM the  restoration  of  human  nature*4'  with  a  new  qual¬ 
ity*' t  the  result  of  the . continual  change  of  the  basic  nature 


1 


of  mankind  in  trie  course  of  -the  development  "of  production,*' 


1'  '  Accord ingly,  the  achievement  of  the  hew  and  unified  human 

' nature  is  not  accomplished t  as  Pa  Jen  says,  with  the  cessation 
!  1 

of  the  current  class  struggle  ,and  using  *e  things  comic  on  to  all 

I  •  ■ 

j  men'1  to  convert  the  other  aide,  but  precisely  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  class  struggle ,  overcoming  ''one  enemy  after  another. 
The  reason  •  why  the  proletariat  wants  •  to  liberate  all  .mankind  the 
seme  'time  it  liberates  Itself,  is  also  not  due  to  the  cause  ar  ri¬ 
ved,  at  by  Pa  Jen,  the  so-called  subjective  desire  for  the  strtigj 
gle  to  liberate  human  nature,”  but  rather  due  to  the  decision  of 
the  law  governing  economic  Movement  of  the  system  of  private 
ownership  itself,  and  it  is  &  mission  entrusted  by  history. 

Just  as  Marx  and  Engels  said  in  the  boob  •  quoted  by  Pa. 
Jen,  ifee  Mai  Family,  H  If  the  socialist  writers  will  bestow 
thin  role  of  historical  significance  on  the  proletariat,  then 
it  will  will  definitely  not  be  like  critical  criticism  which 
insists  on  our  .belief  that  this  is  because  they  look  upon  the 


i  proletariat  as  a  god,"’  As  Lenin  in  philosophical  Notes 

|  specially  pointed  out,  this  Marxist  theme  of  the  revolutionary 

| 

j  role  of  the  proletariat  in  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  historical  material is*. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  viewpoints  of  '* transformation'* 


and  '’restoration.’1  of  Harr  are  revolutionary  in  their  basic  spi- 


rit.  However,  be cause  in  their  early  works  Marx  and  Engels  had  " 
not  yet  completed  their  entire  ideological  system,  sometimes 
they  continued  the  use  of  terms  in  classical  philosophy,  and  in 

Jt 

individual ^places  they  were  still  not  yet  entirely  rid  of  their 
influence.  The  Karx  and  Bagels  we  know  always  examined  and 
evaluated  their  works  with  a  rigid  spirit.  When  more  than  20 
years  later,  in  186? ,  Marx  discussed  hie  Mad  Family,  his  self 
|  criticism  was  that  at  the  time  he  had  &  higher  estimate  of 
•Fueurbach,  "Though  the  worship  of  Fueurbach  now  creates  humor¬ 
ous  effects  on  the  people., n  but  they  “are  not  ashamed  of  this 
work."*27^ 

At  that  time  Fueurbach  produced  such  great  influence  that 
Marx  and  Engels,  in  writing  the  preface  of  the  book,  openly 
brought  out  "real  humanitarianism”  to  oppose  spiritualism 
(though  when  the  book  was  written,  Marx  had  already' greatly 
|  surpassed  Fueurbach) .  The  reason  for  this  was  clearly  explain- 
1  ed  by  Engels  in  Fueurbach  and  the  End  of  German  Classical  Phi- 
losophy ,  written  after  the  death  of  Karx.  Engels  further  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  to  write  this  book  because  he  felt  that 
in  the  past  he  had  not  sufficiently  criticized  the  Fueurbach 
system,  and  he  wanted  to  “use  a  suecini  and  systematic  form  to 
explain  our  attitude  toward  Hegelian  philosophy,  to  explain 
how  we  started  from  this  philosophy  and  how  we  left  it,"  and 

{  £  fi  \ 

"the  influence  Fueurbach  exercised  over  us."1 
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TSiis  reveals  to  one  i?r.port&nt  point,  namely ,  when  we 
pea<3  the  early  works  of  Marx  and  Sngeie ,  we  must  read  their 
later  works  At  the  same  time,  compare  them,  and  see  the  process 
of  the  evolution  of  their  thinking  and  the  Marxist  ideological 
system.  When  we-  read  Mad  Family,  the  earliest  book  which  elu¬ 
cidates  historical  materialism,  we  must  at  the  same  time  read 
earlier  and 

the/ later  work®  of  Marx  and  Engels,  particularly  such  books  as 
Criticism  of  Hegelian  Philosophy  (1843)  j  Draft  on  Bconofflfca , 
Philosophy  ( 3-844)  5  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy  (1847)’$  Ideological 
State  of  Germany  (it 46);  as  well  as  ffueurhash  and  the  Kad  of 
German  Classical  Philosophy  (1>S£8)  and  Outline  of  Fueurbach. 

Only  then  shall  be  get  a  more  correct  and  deeper  understanding.  | 
When,  the  Marxist  ideological  system  had  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  evolved ,  some  new  concepts  had  not  yet  bean  born,  and 
Marx  could  not  but  make  use  of  certain  old  concepts  in  many 


places,  such  as  ** transformation end  “restoration.”  Old  con¬ 
cepts  can  be  used  to  express  new  contents ,  but  also  can  make 
people  read  the?::  in.  the  old  contents  of  -these  old  concepts.  Th.< 
revisionist©  often  want  to  exploit  this  loop-hole .  So  *r©  must 
pay  special  attention  to  correct  them*  We  must  know  clearly 
the  established  inherent  meaning,  and  also  pat  attention  to 
their  development  and  change. 

Furthermore ,  wo  must  also  make  some  comparison  of  the 


uses  mads  of  the  concepts  in  the  early  and  late  stages,  to 
understand  what  concepts  had  been  abandoned  by  M&rx  and  Engels 
and  what  others  had  new  contents  Instilled ' into  them.  Only  then' 
may  we  arrive  at  a  correct  understand.:? ng  of  the  works  through 
the  clarification  of  the  concepts.  'The  old  concepts  of  classic 
cal  philosophy,  such  as  "human  nature”  and  “basic .  nature'  of  «tan~ 

kind”  can.  hardly  be  found  in  the-  works  of  Marx  ar-d  Bare  Is  after 

.  ‘  '  '  ' 

1-346.  - 

We  can  only  obtain  nutrition  had  arms  from  the  early 
works  of  Marx  and  Engels  if  we  really  stand  firmly  on  Marxist 
ground,  and  treat  these  early  works  with  the-  viewpoint  of  deve¬ 
lopment  and  not  that  of  doctrinairism,  and  with  a  solemn  bht 
not  flippant  attitude. 

The  revisionists  adopt  an  attitude-  completely  opposite 

ours.  They  insist  on  closing  their  eyes  to  the  works  of  the 

period  of  mature  Marxism,  or  pretend  they  go  not  exist  even  when 
s 

they  see  it.  They  are  fond  of  searching  into  the  early  works 
of  Marxism ,  to  unearth  remnant  fragments  of  the  armors  of  the 
early  19th  century  and  even  the  icfcb  century,  even  though  these 
might  only  be  used  by  the  classical  'writers  of  Marxism  to  fight 
the  enemy  and  were  abandoned  afterward.  They  would  pick  them 
up  as  if  they  had  discovered  the  "new  spirit"  of  Marxism,  in 
order  to  linger  after  the  old  through,  their  old.  on  these  arti¬ 
cles  and  resurrect  thee:  in  new  bodies.  This  is  precisely  the  f 
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special  characteristic  of  the  so-called  *!  inheritance  of  legacy” 
by  all-  revisionists  and  reactionary  thinkers*  j 

Today  they  no  longer  dare  to  opexuy  borrow  weapons  from 
the  reactionary  ideological  arsenal,  and  so  they  a pend  great 
pains  to  seek  fragmentary  sentence®  and  phrases  frost  the  early 
works  of  Marx,  and  then  place  ‘the®  under  disguise  They  do  so 
•because  the  truth,  of  Marxism  possesses  such  prowess  that  even 
its  enemies  have  to  snake  use  of  his  great  name  to  'vend  smuggled 
goods.  Pa  Jen  .is  exactly  such  a. figure. 

In  his  extensive  quotation  of  Marxist  works  to  explain ' 

.  ” Inman  nature V*  Pa  Jen  has  not  not  elucidated  'the  most  basic 

class  viewpoint  'and  development'  viewpoint  c:£  Marx  on  the  quest- 

. 

Si  •  -  -  ••  ■  :  • 

ion  of  human  nature  and  thence  explain  on  the  stand  of  histori¬ 
cal  materialism  the  most  basic  there  of  the  mission  of  the  world 
proletarian  revolution*  He  has  rather  secretly  substituted  "the 
concepts  of  Marx. in  accordance  with  his  own  reactionary  alas , 
or  else  hs  ha® '  harmonised  the  idea®  of  Marx  a»d  thsise '  of  the 
' bourgeois .Fueurbach  and  Bagels,  but  leaving  out  the  rational 
contents  of  Hegel  and  Fueurbach.  and  developing  their  backward 
and  reactionary  aide*  Such  is  the  method  of  substitution  and 
confusion  used  by  Pa  Jen  and  all  revisionists,  throwing  out  the 
moving  revolutionary  character  of  the  classical  writers  of 
Marxism  and  finally  leading  to  the  opposite  road,  in  accordance 


1 1  with  their  owa  reactionary  aims* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  approach  to  human  nature, 
rerj  clear  ideological  distinctions  between  Marap,  fed  Regel  and 
Fnearbach.  As  early  as  in  January  1844,  when  he  wrote  Critl- 
cxsm  of  Hegelian  Philosophy,  Marx  clearly  said.  “Man  is  not 
something  which,  rests  abstractly  outside  the  world.  Man  is 
the  world  of  man,  the  state,  and  society.”'2^  0ae  year 

Outline  of  Faeurbach,  he  again,  pointed  out,  basic  cha¬ 

racteristic  of  man  is  not  the  abstract  thing  beli aging  to  each 
individual.  From  the  point  of  .realism,  the  basic  characteristic 
of  man  is  the  sum  total  of  all  social  relationships.0 

The  social  nature  of  man  is  the  basic  point  by  which  man 

is  different  from  animal  and  is  called  n»an°,  and  this  say  also 

be  considered  a  point  common  to  “mankind.*1  There  are  of  cour# 

se  also  common  points  from  the  viewpoint  of  natural  traits,  bat 

in  the  satisfaction  of  natural  impulses,  man  generally  follows 

specific  social  formula®  and  social  conditions. „So  Marx  said, 

°S ocie iy  ie  the  unity  of  mankind  and  nature  of  a  complete  teeic 
(  dl) 

character.0  '  If  we  interpret  man  merely  from  the  anthro¬ 

pological  or  biological  viewpoint,  we  cannot  ultimately  sepa¬ 
rate  mac  from  the  animal  world®  Only  through  the  social  cha¬ 
racter  of  man,  that  is,  understanding  man  from  the  sociological 
viewpoint,  may  we  have  an.  overall  recognition  of  the  basic  ifea- 
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of  MS. 

.  ’  At  tb.e  same  time  f  ^mankind”  cannot  exist  a*  ©rely  as  an 
abstract  collective  noun ,  for  it  'refers ‘To  groupsPor  masses  of 
people  living  in  different  historical  stages,  and  occupying 
different  social  positions  under-  different  -forms  of  production. 
After  th©  birth  of  class  society  with  private  ownership,  the 
social  nature  of  mankind  ( common  nature)  exists  through  the 
class  character  (individual  character)  manifested  by  social 
■groups  with  conflicting  basic  interest  a.  So  we  ©ay  that’ in  & 
class  society,  the  social  character  of  man  is  his  class  charact¬ 
er.  For  no  general  characteristic ,  or  common  characteristic , 
can  exist  in  an  abstract  manner,  and  can  only  exist  concretely 
in  an  individual  characteristic. 

Since  in  a  class  society,  the  basic  In* srests  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another,  than  it 
•is  impossible  to  find  any  real  and  concretely  existing  common 
M united  human  nature”  inside  or  outsi.de '  the  class  character  of 
the  two  opposing,  classes*  fhis  is  what  Chairman  has  precisely 
pointed  out,  ”Is  there  such  a  thing  as  human  nature?  Of  course 
there  is.  But  there  is  only 'human  nature  ir.  the  concrete,  ho 
human  nature  in  the  abstract.  In  a  class  society  there  is  only 
huaan  nature  that  bear©  the  stamp  of  a  class.,  but  no  human  na- 

/  v  »v  > 

tune  transcending  classes.” 3 


All  historical  idealists  do  not  accept  the  fact  that  in 
a  class  society,  the  social  character  of  man  exists  in  the  con¬ 
crete  through  the  class  character,'  but  hope  to  grab  certain 
points  codboa’  to  mankind  (all  possessing  the  ©tamp. of'  society 
and  possessing  the  stamp  of  nature) ,  to  make  observations  apart 
from,  concrete  historical  and  social  conditions,  hoping  to  ex¬ 
tract  therefrom  a  kind  of  "human  nature",  permanent  and  un- 

'  .  1  1  . .  .  _ .  i  [■ 

changing,  deprived  of  concrete  content,  and  applicable  to  all 
ages  and  all  classes.  This  actually  is  an  abstract  concept 
imagined  in  the  head  but. non  existent  in  any  living  person  in 
a  specific  society. 

Sometimes  from  individual  bodies  they  do  find  to  varying 
extent  the  existence  of  a  few  signs  of  consciousness  belonging 
to  different  classes,  and  borrowing  for  their  basis  the  words 
of  Lenin  sayi&g  that  there  is  nothing  pure  in  this  world,  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "common  human  nature"  exists'  in 
a  class  society.  This  not  only  rejects  Lenin* s  emphasis  on 
the  differentiation,  of  things  according  to  their  quality,  but 
also  puts  together  the  general  and  the  special,  attempting  to 
use  the  specific  to  represent  the  universal. 

Furthermore,  we  we  also  see  that  when  the  people  of 
class  A  are  influenced  by  the  people  of  class  B,  this  precisely 
occurs  during  a  class  struggle,  and  is  precisely  the  possible 
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effect,  or  transformation  which  can  happen  to  the  two  struggling 

class  characteristics  under  specific  social  'living  conditions* 

And  this,  desire  to  transform  the  opposite  side  into  'one’s  own 

side  precisely  explains  the  WLrfch  of  class  antithesis  and  the 

antithesis  of  class  ideologies* 

Accordingly,  the  observation  of  man  fro®  any  viewpoint 

divorced  from  social  character  fend  class  character  must  bring 

"man"  back  to  the  anthropological  or  biological  aignificac ce, 

or  dissolve  "mas"  in  the  abstract  11  absolute  idea.”  Matx  had 

precisely  thus,  criticised  the  viewpoint  a  of  Hegel  and  Fueurbach. 

Id.  Hegel,  man,  the  basic  quality  of  man,  equals  tteblf  c  one  clous* 

ness.”  In  Fueurbach,  man  ie  abstract,  .biological,  and  can  ofoly 
love  in  an  abstract  manner* 

And  Pa  Jen  precisely  ‘.cants  to  seek  a  compromise  between 
such  conflicting  Idea a.  In  an  nil  embracing  manner,  he  accepts 
from  Marx  class  character,  and  takes  over  from  Hegel  and  Feuer¬ 
bach  ” human  nature” »  thus  coming  to  the  dual  conclusion ,  "Man 

has.  his  class  characteristic,  bat  also  has  the  basic  nature  of 
(  kk  } 

mankind.”  •  If  you  merely  take  a  look  over  his  works,  such 
adulterated  goods  are  found  everywhere,  such  as  the  following* - 
"A  class  ’man1  still  possesses  the  general '  co-wcon  nature  of 
mankind "apart  from  social  consciousness  there  is  the  general 
consciousness  of  mankind j”  "in  addition  to  his' specific  class ' 
Charge fce rietie  and  social ■ consciousness p  any  concrete  man  also 
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has  the  general  common  nature  and  common  consciousness  of  man¬ 
kind;”  “the  class  ‘maa*  is  still  the  ‘man*  of  mankind;"  . . .?3*0 

Since  there  are  two  things,  are  they  to  co-exist  peaceful¬ 
ly,  without  distinction  of  host  and  guest ,  and  without  friction? 
Mo.  Not  only  on  the  basic  question  of  philosophy, \  it  is  not 
permitted  the  reply  yes  or  no,  'tout ’ also  in  actual  life,  such 
a  conclusion  is  impossible.  Pa  Jen  is  truly  propagating,  not  the 
class  theory,  but  the • theory  of .human  nature.  His  love  and  hate 


are  distinctly  clear.  He  exclaims,  "0  soul,  return I  ..0  human 

feeling?”  Human  feeling  is  the  foundation  of  the  things'  "common 
to  all  people”,  another  name  for  Pa  Jen*s  abstract  human  nature . 

We  may  here  put  down  a  large  number  of  Pa  Jen’s  synonyms 
for  "human  nature,”  but  it  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  to 
see  that  each  name  to  different  degrees  of  significance  reveals 
the  " special  quality”  of  Pa  Jen’s  "human  nature.”  It  can  be 
the  highest  moral  quality  of  mankind,  "capable  of  rousing  the 
people  of  all  ages  and  different  classes,"  and  possessing  "the 
common  characteristics  of  mankind  in  general.”  It  can.  also  be 
a  political  standard  -  "Conscience  it-,  the  e  of  the  people. 

We  must  abide  by  conscience  in  serving  the  people,"  It  can  also 
be  the  measure  of  art  -"The  immortal  spell  of  Greek  art  is  due 
to  its  -revealation  of  real  human  nature,"  It  can  be  the  ideal 


of  aesthetics,  "In  the  concept  of  beauty  there-  may  also  be  things 
common  to  mankind  in  general."  And  finally,  it  can  also  directljy 
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sertre  'as  the  foundation  of  mankind,  "The  common  needle  and  common 

aspirations  of  the  peon!®  can  onlr  build  uo  differenr  social 

-  (35,( 

re latiionshipa •  **  (underlined  parts  as  in  original) 

'  Oh,-  the  great  ** hunan  nature l”  It  is  the  "foundation," 

*'  _  '  .  j 

primary  body,  and  starting  point  of  everything*  and  is  the 
re vea lotion  of  the  most  true,  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
that  is  in  this  world  and  out  of  it.  Whoever  says  that  his  is 

Feuerbach.'  a  anthrpoXogistffl  is  truly  " vv l.gitxlz&±ngt,  him.  It  is 

-  •  ' . 

truly  Hegel’s  purest ,  most  permanent,  and  greatest  rt absolute 
spirit,"  There  is  no  age  which  it  cannot  transcend,  nothing  ■ 
j  which  is  beyond  its  reach.  Anything  can  perish*  but  "human' 

f  J 

nature"-  alone  will  live  forever.  Everything  else  is  an  accident! 
of  history,  but  "human  nature"  alone  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
history.  ■ 

It  looks  like -this  is ' inconceivable •  But  idealist  philo¬ 
sophy  is  itself  a  riddle.  .Some  -  people  say,  Pa  Jen  does  r:i  advo- 
f 

|  cat©  biological  "natural  character,"  and.  the  love  of  anthrop©-- 
logical,  doesn’t  ho?  How  is  it  that  he  should ■  enter (9^|n^a^|'^;gth 
of  Hegel?  Yes,  we  proceed  from  Hegel  to  the  labryatk  of/thought, 
we  proceed  from  Feuerbach  to  the  "religion  of  love,"  But  reli~ 1 
gion  and.  speculation  are  both  palaces  of  idealism.  Yen.  have 
not  gone  the  wrong  way,. 

However,  what  cannot  make  people  understand  all  at  once 
is  why  Pa  Jen,  starting  fro®.  Marx,  should  go  over  to  the  camp 


right  opposite  If  we  do  not  evaluate  a  man  by  his  dress,  but 
by  his  action,  than  this  will  not  fee  difficult  to  understand* 
For  among  the  people  who  visit  the  arsenal  of  Marx,  some  come 
to  seek  the  classics,  soa®  come  to  make -a  show  of  themselves, 
and  others  dig  holes  in  the  arsenal  and  saauggle  supplies  for 
sale*  To  which  group  does  Pa  Jen  belong?  Is  it  not  self  evi¬ 
dent? 

However,  there  ie  one  point  seen  by  all*  When  Pa  Jen 
cuts  off  a  section  of  the  ’’text”  of  M&r-x  (excuse  us  for  using 
this  term,  for  to  Pa  Jen  there  can  be  no  better  term  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Marxism)  from  Lenin’s  Philosophical  Motes ,  and  puts 
it  into  the  middle  of  his  own  article,  a  place  had  been  set  for 
it*  Its  insertion  is  used  only  as  ”a  valid  reason” ,  but  the 
premise  and  the  conclusion  had  also  been  previously  set*  The 
premi.se  ie  ’’the  thing  common  to  all  people,”  and  the  conclusion 
ie  ” there  is  also  the  basic  nature  of  mankind*”  As  the  saying 
goes,  Sanaa  Chao’s  intentions  are  obvious  to  the  people  or  the 
road,  and  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  here*' 

After  the  robe  has  been  taken  off,  everything  ie  clear* 
Pa  Jen  so  laboriously  teachers  people  with  ’’human  nature”  ,  and 
so  painstakingly  seek  the  theroetic&l  basis  for  hi®  ’’theory  of 
human  nature,”  so  effusively  adors  ” human  nature”  with  all 
shades  of  brilliance,  and  so  energetically  shout :”We  must  love 
people”  ( love  your  class  enemy) ,  all  because  of  a  secret 
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wlraMy  laid  out,  but  not  publicly  uttered:  the  class  struggle 
can  -cease,  the  proletarian  revolution  'can  fold  up!  . 

However,  it  is  preceisly  this  fierce-  class  struggle,  this 
struggle  between  two  world  outlooks  in  ideology  we  are  concerned 
with*  We  cannot  afford  to  listen  to  the  dreamy  words  and  decept 
ion  of  '’love"  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  imperialists.  We  .must 
remember  closely  the  teaching  of  Chairmen  Mao  :K7;e  cannot  love 

! 

the  enemy,  cannot  love  the  ugly  phenomena  of  society,  for  our 

v 

(%) 

aim  is  to  eliminate  these  things.’* 
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CRITICIZING  THE  BOURGEOIS  "THSOEI 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE” 

l  The  following  is  a  full  translation  of  an  ; 

article  entitled  ’’Tau-chan  chioh-cfei  jen-hsing-laa 
p’i-p'ing”  (English  version  as  above),  by  Lin  Cbing- 
y&o ,  Heu  I-tu  and  Lin.  Pang- fu ,  appearing  in  gain 
Ckien-she  (New  Construction),  No*7»  reipingv  ?  $uly 

‘19607  iF  i-8^7 

The  viewpoint  of  the  ” theory  of  human  nature”  of  modern 
revisionism  is  a  kind  of  ideological  weapon,  currently  used  by 
the  bourgeoisie  against  the  proletarian  revolution  end  proletar¬ 
ian  dictatorship.  However*  the  so-called  ’’theory  of  human  •  na¬ 
ture”  and  ” humanitarianiem”  ere  not  new  goods.  As  we  all  know, 
the  modern  revisionist a  have  not  made  any  great  discoverieis  of 
their  own  in  their  advocacy  of  ” individual'  happiness  of  man,” 

” sympathy  and  friendly  love  of  human  nature  between  man  and  man*} 
” humanitarian ism  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind  common  to  all 
men,”  and  ’’love  of  mankind #”  Those  who  know  the  history  of 
philosophy  understand  that  the  so-called  H human  nature ” human - 
itarianisa,”  and,  ” love  of  mankind”  common  to  all  men  are  the 
characteristics  of  bourgeois  historical  outlook. 

The  social  historical  outlook  of  the  anthropologist!!  of 
Feuerbach,  the  materialist  of  the  19th  eentury,  in  Germany,  is 
typically  representative  of  this  kind  of  "philosophy  of  human 
1  nature.”  The  ”  theory  of  human  nature”  and  ’’human!  tarlanism” 
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at  present  advocated  by  the  modem  revisionists  are  nothing  but 
tbs  broken  weapon®  which ,  iu  the  age  of  Imperialism  ^ke  pro" 
letariaa  revolution*  under  the  conditions  of  the  aggravation  oi 
class  contradictions  and  class  straggles*  wtere  used  against  the 
proletarian  revelation  and  proletarian  dictatorship. 

in  theory  they  are  completely  replicas  'of  bourgeois  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  the  reactionary  bourgeois  world  outlook.  •  Lenin  hud 
stated  correctly  that  in  philosophy  *  the  revisionists  ell  fol¬ 
lowed  behind  the  “science”  of  the  bourgeois  professor®.  It  is 
the.  same  with  the  theory  of  human  nature  of  the  modern  revision¬ 
ist©.  Take  for  example  the  explanation  of  “man*"  the  basic 
character  of  man.  The  human  nature  theorists  today  only  merely 
reproduce  Feuerbach*  a  ” philosophy  of  human  nature »M 


Feuerbach  ma  the  most  outstanding  materialist. before  the. 
time  of  Marxist  philosophy*  Germany  in  the  thirties  end  forties 
of  the  1,9th  century  faced  the  struggle  against  the  feudal  oes— 
potic  system,  particularly  the  struggle  against  feudal  divine 
righto,  la  this  struggle,  Feuerbach  used  as  his  weapon  the 
combative  atheism  to  criticise  'religion,  theology  and  Hegel's 
philosophy  of  the  absolute.  He  put  up  materialism  against 
idealism  end  restored  the  authority  that  was  due  to  materialism. 

jjj  this  struggle  Feuerbach  laid  his  hand©  on  one  thing, 
the  so-called  “man” ,  and  mode  hi®  the  starting  point  and  basis 


of  hie  own  philosophy*  He'  rejected  the  narae'  materialism,  and 
named  his  philosophy  "ant tropologies® ,M  or  in  short ,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  man*  the  philosophy  of  human  nature*  From  the  viewpoint 'I 

I 

of  social  history,  he  used  bourgeois  'huaenitariani^Bi  against  | 

•  .  •  S 

divine  rights,  and.  at  the  time  this  held  progressive-  sigaifi-  j 

nance.  But  be  cause  Feuerbach  me  not  &  dialectic  materialist ,  | 
he  could  not  understand  the  basic  characteristic  of  man,  and 
this  naturally  led  him  into  the  abyss  of  idealism  in  his  view¬ 
point  of  social  history.  This  is  revealed  prominently  in  his 
M theory  of  human  nature  •** 

What  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  man?  On  this  point 
Marxist  philosophy  is  basically  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of 
Fets.erbs.ch, 

Feuerbach  held  that  M the  entire  character  of  roan  is 
(!) 

different  from  animal,"  In  such  ’a  case,  how  is  man  differ¬ 
ent  from  animal,  and  what  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  man? 

. 

I 

He  said,  "What  is  the  basic  character  of  man  in  tan's  own  j 

thinking?  What  are  the  things  that  constitute  a  soecies,  a 
real  human  species?  They  ere  reason,  will,  and  feeling.  A  ccat-j 
plate  man  has  the  capacity  for  thought,  will  power,  and  feeling. 
The  capacity  for  thought:*  ie.itkev light *of  knowledge;  will  power 
Is  the  strength  of  character?  and  feeling  is  love.  Reason, 

TTTTelegtiQH  the  Philospphical  Works  of  Feuerbach, 

_ San  Lien  Book  Co.  1959  edition,  Vol.X,  p.l52. 
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low,  and  will  power  are  perfect  characteristics*  the  supreme 

power,  They  are  the  absolute  characteristics  which,  sake  man.  a 

man,  and  constitute  the  goal  of  his  existence*"  ’* 

In  a  word,  the  highest  mark  of  man's  difference  from  •’ 

animal  is  reason  and  thinking,  and  net  man's  labor,  and  man's 

practice  in  production.  Feuerbach  did  not  explain  man's  reason, 

will  power,  and  feelings  from  the  production  practice  and  class 

struggle  of  man,  but  merely  from  the  common  physiological  found* 

¥ 

ations  of  man,  from  his  sensual  organs.  He  said,  "There  is  no 
need  here  to  transcend  the  scope  of  sensation,  to  make  a  coa- 
■<  Crete  body  on  a  plane  higher  than  the  animal.  ...  TTnivereal 
fuact'ionability  is  reason,  and  universal  sensitiveness  is  spi- 
|  ritual.  .»  Evan,  the  intestine  of  man,  though  we  so  belittle 

it,  is  not  something  animal  ir,  nature,  but  something  human  in 

(?)  >■  '  ' 

nature «" 

According  to  Feuerbach's  own  theory,  sensuous  organ© 
and  feelings  are  things  common  to  man  and  animal,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  merely  that  a  thing  common  to  both  becomes  human 
when,  found  on  man,  and  is  elevated  to  a  higher  level,  a  spirit¬ 
ual  level.  "The  feelings  of  animal  are  animal,  the  feelings  of 
(•3) 

man  are  man." 

TTT German,  Philosophy  from  hate  iSfch  Century  to  .Early  19th 
Century,  Commercial  iU'esSTl^So” edit. ion, 

(2)  Selected  Philosophical  Works  of  Feuerbach,  Vol ,1,  p.  183. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  212.  .  . 
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It  is  vary  clear  that  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
Feuerbach's  anthropologist ,  man  is  only  the  biological  man*  and 
human  nature  is  only  biological  nature.  As  to  labour  production 

t 

by  which  man  lives,  social  relations  and.  class  relations,  in  a 
word,  as  to  the  society  in  which  man  lives,  it  is  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from,  the  sight  of  anthropologist  philosophy. 

Feuerbach  did  speak  of  man's  collectivism  ("erganizatiop") , 
off  the  unity  of  man  with  man,  and  intercourse.  But  because  he 
had  divorced  himself  from  the  social  nature  of  man  end  his tori- 
cal  development,  all  thebf  are  but  the  unity  and  intercourse 
among  the  "I,*1  "you  ,"  and  "he"  in  the  masses  of  man  (the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Feuerbach),  or  the  unity  (or  eo- existence)  of  the  saxes. 
In  such  "unity"  and  "intercourse",  we  still  do  not  see 
the  least  lit  of  their  production  activities  and  the  relations 
among  men  in  the  course  of  production.  They  are  not  linked  to¬ 
gether  through  reliance  on  material  production  relationships  in 
society,  hut  linked  together  through  physiological  feelings  and 
desires.1  For  instance,  he  also  said,  "If  we  reduce  to  the 
smallest  scope  the  social  basic  nature  of  mankind,  there  at 
least  exists  the  quest  after  the  opposite  sex." ^  G&n  thus 
be  seen  that  the  phasic  nature  of  human  society  means  sexual  , 
relationship.  This  is  a  relationship  of  nature,  and  not  & 

(1)  Ibid,  p.58l 
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relationship  of  labor  production,  wot  &  class  relationship*  It 
can  thus  be  seen  that  the  man  he  understood  never  exceeded  the 
scope  of  biology • 

What,  then,  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  man  as  under¬ 
stood  by  Marxism?  In  Cut  I 1  n e  o f  F *ra e rb ash,  Marat  ©aid,  ”In  it© 
actual  condition,  the  basic  characteristic  of  man  is  not  the 
common-sense  and  unity  between  man  and  man  based  on  natural  and 
physio logical  conditions,  but  the  ana  total  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  based  on  the  practice  of  social  production*  ”  Marxist 
philosophy  holds  that  there  is  no  abstract  man,  and  there  does 
not  exist  in  reality  the  so-called  "living  man  of  re.alisaiM  in 
anthropologist*!,  who  is  divorced  from  society,  un-historical  and 
non-class*  In  human  society,  the  so-called  real,  concrete  and 
living  man  is  acne  other  than  the  man  in  society ,  in  history,  In 
class  society,  that  is,  the  class  man*  Marx  pointed  but  that 
Feuerbach  ’’can  only  explain  the  basic  characteristic  of  maa  as 
a  species,  as  a  kin's  of  inherent  aid  dull  commonness  which 
links  different  people  by  relying  on  natural  traits*”'  In 
this  nay,  the  basic  characteristic  of  man  becomes  the  "abstract 
thing'  owned  by  every  person.” 

Today,  is  there  anything  now  in  the  modern  revisionist 

I  theory  of  human  nature  in  addition  to  Feuerbach1?  Nothing.  The 

4nw<tt<j0«*<ii*,-N^'  •»•-**;•  ■■-* «*!* 

^  (1)  Sec  Bagels:  Feuerbach  arid  the  End  of  German  Classical 

E  _  Philosophy,  People's  Publishing  H0use  1959,  p.  52* 


revisionists  only  adopt  the  method  of  disguise  to  repent  the 

theories  of  Feuerbach  and  other  bourgeois  philosophers,  to 

serve  the  interests  of  imperialists  and  the  bourgeoisie*  I 

,1 

The  real  'content  of  the  theory  of  'human  nature,  like  '  f 
anthropologists,  delates  the  social  character  and.  class  character' 
of  man;  turns  the '  things’  w  -.ich  plainly  reveal  the  social  relat- 
ions  and  class  relations  of  man  into  the  comoa  "nature"  of  j 
mankind ,  to  become  permanent  and  unchangeable  things,  applicable1 
to  all  ages,  all  nations  and  all  classes. 

For  example ,  v pare.it  love  and  fraternal  feelings”  are 
likened  to  -the'  old  cow  fondling  the  calf,  and  the  crow  feeding 
its  'parent without  distinction  from  one  another,  and  so  forth. 
In  order  to  oppose  the  class  struggle  viewpoint  of  Marxism,  one 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  human  nature  taeorists  is  to  seek, 
help  from  the  abstract  and  physiological  man  of  Feuerbachian 
philosophy.  Modern  revisionists,  like  the  bourgeois  thinkers, 
talk  about  the  abstract  and  general  ” human  nature ,”  the . perma¬ 
nent  ” human  nature”  common  to  all  people.  But  actually  they 
propagate  the  bourgeois  human  nature,  the  bourgeois  class 
character. 

They  advocate  ” huntani fcar ianiem”  merely  to  ask  the  working 
class  and  the  working  people  to  discuss  ” humaneness"  with  the 
imperialists  and  the  exploiting  class,  and  to  submit  to  the  J 


counter  revolutionary  .force*?  of  imperialism  sad  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  do  not  want  the  nee  of  revolutionary  brutal  force  to  over¬ 
throw  counter  revolutionary  brutal  foi-ee.  Bo  this  kind  of  theo¬ 
ry  o f  human  nature  is  a  tool  of  the  bourgeoisie  used  against  the 
revolutionary  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  . 

n  - 

Because  anthropclogisit  seeks  to  understand  «&n  merely 
from  the  physiological  signifcance,  to  use  the  abstract  man  in. 
place  of  the  historical  and  class  man,  so  there  is  left  only' the 
so-called  "coamon  human  nature."  In  Feuerbach,  the  "basic  nat¬ 
ure  of  mankind"  built  on  man's  sensual  desires  ’is  precisely 
"egoism"  and  tne  desire  to  seek  happiness  as  well  as  "love." 

In. his  work,  "On  .Happiness Feuerbach  said,  "Man’s  inner 
most  be  sic  character  is  not  revealed  in  the  theme  "I  am  because 
I  think,"  hut  in  the  theme  "I  aa  because  I  want  This  is  to 

say,  a  man  has  desires  from  his  birth,  for  in  physiology,  man 
is  sn  organic  body  subject,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  "desire" 
is  born  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organic  body. 

He  said  that  man's  every  quest  is  a  quest  after  happi¬ 
ness,  So  the  quest  after  happiness  ia  the  supreme  principle 
and  the  foundation  of  human  ethics.  In  Feuerbach,  health,  life, 
sexual  love  and  tasty  food  are-  all  happiness.  The  quest  after  | 
TPs  elected  Works  of  Feuerbahfe's  Philosophy,  Vol.J,  p.591  .  | 
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such  happiness  is  the  basic  nature  of  man*  Feuerbach  held  that 
if  a  anstn  does  net  possess  the  desire  for  happiness ,  he  will  be 
devoid  of  human  nature,  and  unethical.  This  will  breed  egoism-. 

For*  this  reason,  for  Feuerbach,  ©'goism  is  born  naturally. 

Ho  said,  ’’What  are  my  principles?  They  lie  in  the  ego  and  ano¬ 
ther  ego,  in  egoism  and  communism .  Without  egoism,  yon  will  notj 

(1) 

haw©  your  head.  Without  communism,  you  will  not  have  your  heart?! 

Feuerbach  held  that  othiea  begins  with  the  obligation  to  serve 

' 

oneself,  that  is,'  ararting  with  the  quest  of  individual  happi¬ 
ness.  Ana  this  is  in  harmony  with  ’’coamuniea*”  Starting ’ from 
the  abstract  ” human  nature,1'  one  reaches  the  stark  bourgeois 
individualism.  This  is  a  major  characteristic  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Feuerbach’s  anthropologies!. 

Here,  Feuerbach’s  so-called  communism  is  a  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  gathering  of  "ego”  and  ’’another  ego”,  or  of  the 
two  sexes.  This  ’’mass  of  people”  must  mutually  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  egoism.  To  Feuerbach,  egoism  and  communism  are 
united  in  egoism.  Egoism  is  the  head  which  directs  everything. 

This  is  respect  for  and  acceptance  of  another’s  egoism  as  legi¬ 
timate,  it  is  mutual  love.  The  final  goal  is  still  egoism. 

Modern  revisionists  copy  the  philosophy  of  Feuerbach's 
anthropologist,  and  advocate  before  the  working  class  and  the 
toiling  people  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

(1)  Ibid,  p.  259. 
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For  example,  modern  revisionist#  use  " individual  hrpiaeas"  In 

\  .  . 

place  of  the  Communist  " common  program ^ staying^  ’^Social  ism  can- 

%  ' 

not  sake  the  Individual  happiness  of  man  submit  to  any  supreme 

■  I 

goal,  because  the  basic  goal  of  socialism  is  man's  individual 
happiness." 

Pa  Jen  and  the  like  also  clamor t "Food  sad  ©ex,  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  « •  •  are  the  common  love 
and  .desire  of  everybody,  things  common  among  men  in  oldern 
days'  and  the  present  age,  in  this  country  and  foreign  lands *" 
They  also  say, "First 'we  want  existence ;  second  we  want  proper 
food  and  clothing;  third  we  want  development*  These  are  the 
.common  desires,  of  men  universally." 

Are  these  are  but  the  slogans  of  bourgeois  individualism * 
But  they  would  make  the®  universal  "human  nature"  and  propagate 
than,  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  working  people  leave  class' 
struggle,  to  seek  individual  happiness,  so  as  to  realize  the  j 
so-Called  demands  common  to  mankind*  love  and  hop®*  This  is 
precisely  a  method  used  by  the  bourgeoisie  today  to  oppose  the 
proletarian  revolution  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

Feuerbach  makes  egoism  something  naturally  born,  end 
basic  nature  of  man.  The  revisionists  are  merely  vending  the 
goods  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  resist  Communism  under  existing 
conditions*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  viewpoints  are  but  the 
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reflection  of  mercantile  production  in  its  ideological  state. 

As  early  as  in  the  i?th  and  iSth  centuries,  during  the  period 
of  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  England  and  France,  the  bourgeois 

.i 

philosophers  and  thinkers  all  held  such  viewpoints.  Hobbes  held 
that  man  is  an  egoist  from  his  .birth.  The  French  Hevealation- 
'lets  of  the  lSth  century  held  it  "the  nature  of  man"  to  demand 

bourgeois  order,  freedom  of  trade  end.  freedom  of  property.  It  | 

1 

is  very  clear  that  egoism  is  complete  a  bourgeois  thing,  it  is 
the  standard  of  ethics  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  is  not  anything 
like  the  "nature"  common  to  mankind. 

Egoism  is  incompatible  with  Communism  and  the  working 
class  world  outlook.  The  modern  revisionists  made  the  final 
goal  of  Communism  subservient  to  " individual  happiness." '  This 
is  a  thorough  revision,  of  Marxism,  the  propagation  of  bourgeois 
ideology  among  the  working  people  to  pave  the  way  for  the  rest- 
oration  of  cap! tali am . 

Perhaps  the  human  nature  theorists  will  say  "’The  egoism 
we  speak  of  does  not  oppose  Cofomunisa ,  because  we  still' advo¬ 
cate  love  and  advocate  human! tarianism . "  .  Very  well,  let  us 
take  a  look  and  see  what  really  are  the  love  and  human! tarianism 
founded  on  anthropologist. 

In  Feuerbach,  "love"  was  raised,  to  the  status  of  reli- 
-  -  there  will  be  , , 

gion.  He  said,  "There  is  no  love,  and./ no  truth."  He  also 


[bid 


said,,  nTo«  should  have  faith.  Yes,  yon  should  have  faith*  But 
your  faith  must  be  in  the  following:  mankind  must  have  real 
love  ,  in  hie-  heart  ,  a  man  can  love  without  restraint  and.  to  the 
extent  of  excusing  everything*  The  love  of  mankind  can  have  the 
characteristic  of  divine  love*  Go  ahead  and  love,  but  it  must; 
be  real  love.  In  this  way,  ail  other  virtues  will  also  come  to 
you  naturally.”  He  followed  with  the  words  that  if  man  does 
not  have  the  desire  for  love.,  he  will  be  devoid  of  human  nature* 
It  can.  thus  bo  seen  that  "love"  is  ” human  nature «”  Start¬ 
ing  froai  this  point,  Feuerbach  held  that  though  the  Catholic 
Church  considers,  ”God  is  love,  God  loves  man and  man  loves 
Sod and  thus  made  love  mao red,  it  did  not  bestow  on  love  the 
11  human  nature-*'  So  he  advocated  the  use  of  the  "lev®'5  of  man 
for  man,  of  parents  for  children,  to  replace  the  "love”  of  the 

Catholic  Church,  so  that  "love”  may  possess  an  anthropologic  J 

.  ,  i 

character. 

The  "love  of  mankind”  referred  to  by  Feuerbach  is  still 
based .  on  the  physiological  viewpoint*  Tip  held  that  man  cart 
love  a  certain  thing  or  object  because  that  thing  or  object 
can  make  him.  feel  interested  and  joyous.  So  the  content  of  hie 
”love”  is  no  clone  than  self  love  ( love  of  one’s  owneelf) ,  love 
of  children,  and  sexual  love.  Hie  love  superficially  seems  to 
transcend •.  class,  but  in  practice,  in  a  society  where  man 

C:4a.JM.iL.^25,L.. _ U _ _  _ 
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exploits  Taans'  the  propagation  of  such'  abstract  ** love**  without 
distinction'  Of  class  is  in  .itself  providing  a  tool  for  the  use 
of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  proletarian  revolutionary  strag¬ 
gle,  and  the  class  character  is  very  strong,  “Love  yourself*  j 
but  also  love  all  men ,  including  those  of  the  other  classes.” 

The  bourgeoisie  precisely  needs  such,  a  false  slogan  to  support 
its  rule.  And  this  is  also  a  rason  why  modern  revisionist© 

copy  such  theories  frost  Feuerbach* 

;  .  • 

The  ” love”  of  Feuerbach  is  at  the  bottom  self  love*  I 

.  -  | 

egoistic  love.  He  said,  “Without  egoism*  without  self  love, 
the  love  of  other  objects  is  £he  illusion  of  supra-naturaliea , 
and  it  is  love  without  love.*‘^i'  So  love  of  others  is  also 
motivated  by  self  love.  However,  love  is  mutual *•  and  Icve  must 
be  exchanged  with  love.  Starting  from  this  point,  Feuerbach 
brought  forward  the  demand  that  we  must  “love  people.”  That 
is  to  may*  wo  must-  combine  self  profit  with  the  pro  fitting  of 
others. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Feuerbach,  self  love  and 
egoism  are  to  make  oneself  happy;  love  of  others  and  profitting 
others  arc?  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  people  to  seek  happi¬ 
ness*  and  accept  the  egoism  of  others  as  legitimate*  “My  right 
is  my  desire  to  seek  happiness  as  endorsed  by  law?  my  obligation 
is  that  I  cannot  but  accept  the  desires  of  other  people  to  seek 
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happiness.'1  ‘  This  is  the  theme  of  Fueurbach.  . 

.-■■In  the  eyes  of  Fueurb&ch,  the  desire  and  acceptance  of 
one’s  own  quest  for  happiness  and  respect  for  other  people’s 
desire  for  happiness  are  at  one.  Accordingly *  self-profitting 
and  the  profitting  of  other  people  are  also  harmonious.  So  h® 
advocated  conscience  in  dealing  with  other®,  that  is,  treating 
people  with  sincerity,  frankness  and  earnestness .  It  would  other' 
wise  be  unethical  and  not  in  coaforaity  with  ’’human,  nature,” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  boisrgeoie  huaanitarianism v  the  reflection,  j 
of  the  concept  ,in  bourgeois  society,  on  behalf  of  independent 
capital,  for  the  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  purchase  and  * 
sale  and  freedom  of  property. 

On  this  point,  in  Fueurbaoh.  & nd  the  End  of  German ,  Classi¬ 
cal  Philosophy,  Engels  severely  exposed  and  criticised  the 
theory.  He  said,  ’’From  Fueurbach’s  ethical  code  wo  can  draw 
the  conclusion  .that  the  stock  exchange  is  the  supreme'  edifice  • 
of  morals,  if  you  speculate  properly  therein.  If  my  desire 

to  seek  happiness  leads  me  to  the  stock  exchange,  and  if  there 

lucky 

I  am  /  enough  to  anticipate  the  results  of  my  operations,  so 
that  they  will  only  make  me  happy  without  incurring  loss,  that 
is  to  say,  if  I  regularly  win  out  in  my  gambler,  then  I  shall 
have  executed  the  order  of  Fueurbaoh.  Please  pay  attention  to 
the  fact  that  here  I  have  not  obstructed  my  friends’  desire  to 


seek  happtnose .  Ky  friends,  like  myself,  also  go  to  the  stock 
exchange  voluntarily.  One  of  them  is  seekinghie  happiness  in 

.  j 

concluding  a  speculative  deal  with  me,  just  as  I  am  seeking  asy 

own  happiness.  If  he  loses ,  then  it  proves  that  his  operations 

are  unethical,  because  he  failed  to  correctly  anticipate  reeultsf. 

I 

Such  is  the  real  bourgeois  content  of  Feuerbach’s  so-called  har-j 
raony  and  unanimity  between  self  profitting  and  profitting  others 
Such  is  the  real  content  of  tfaa  humanitarian ism  and  love  of  aar- 
kind  propagated  by  the  modern  revisionists. 

We  find  that  the  modern  revisionists  are  almost  complete- 
ly  repeating  the  words  of  Feuerbach.  They  nr©  separated  from 
class  and  class  struggle,  separated  from  the  proletarian  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  and  are  turning  "hum'an- 
it&rianisia"  into  something  above  everything  else*  It  seems  to  f 
them  that  the  difficult  struggle  put  up  by  the  proletariat  and 
the  working  people  for  the  Communist  cause  is  the  struggle  for 
humanitarianiem,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  present 
n humanitarian! sm"  ia  "newer’1  than  the  "humaniiarianism"  of  the 


past. 


For  example,  on  the  eve  of  May  Day  in  195? «  ia  a  state- 


|  merit  to  the  preisdent  and  foreign  editor  of  the  newspaper 

"Combat",  the  rebel  Tito  stated  that  "the  proletarian  dictator¬ 
ship  must  first  be  soaked  in  humanitarian ism."  He  held  that 
such  "hums altar lantern" .meant  that  we  must  not  enforce  dictator- 
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chip  (Tito  slandered  an  ah  dictatorship  as  retaliation)  over 
the  -enemies  of  the  proletariat  and  the  working  psopie  and  the 
counter  revolutionaries »  and  we  must  not  use  revolutionary  bru¬ 
tal  force,  claiming  that  such  action  "will  ©till  not  weaken  to* 
the  slightest  degree  the  real  quality  of  the  proletarian  dict¬ 
atorship”  f  On  'the  contrary  he  said  that  this  would  consolidate 
the  dictatorship  and  make  it  understandable  to  the  people » 

Such  is  the  so-called  '’proletarian  dictatorship”  of  the 
rebel  Tito.  Such  ’’proletarian  die  tat  ore  hip”  is  nothing  but  the 
demand  to  enforce  "human it&rianism"  against  the  enemy  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  working  people,  and  the  counter  revolution¬ 
aries.  It  is  the  abolition  of  revolutionary  brutal  force.  On 
the  question  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  rebel  Tito  is 
using  bourgeois  humanitarianisa  for  the  thorough  abolition  of 
revolutionary  brutal  force.  In  the  eyes  of  Tito, the  basic- mark 
of  proletarian  dictatorship'  is  "first  have  it  soaked  in  human!- 
harlenists and  la  not  revolutionary  brutal  force. 

This  is  just  as  what  Lenin  pointed  out  in  his  criticism 
of  the  rebel  Kauteky,  "In  giving  a  definition  to  dictatorship, 
Kautsky.  did  his  best  to  conceal  before  readers  the  basic  mark 
of  this  concept,  and  this  la,  revolutionary  brutal  force." 

Lenin  added,  "Since  Kauisky* s  interpretation  of  the  Concept 
of  revolutionary  proletarian  dictatorship  dismisses  the  use  of 
revolutionary  brutal  force  by  the  oppressed  class  against  the 
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oppressor  class,  he  is  also  using-  liberalism.,  to  'misinterpret  ■ 
Marx  and  has  broken  the  world  record  in  this  connection.  Cora- 

(IN 

pared  with  rebel  Kauteky,  rebel  Bernstein  truly  a  .kid.’*  In  ■ 
the  same  way,  Tito  has  also  created  a  world  record  da  the  use  of 
bourgeois  humanitarian! sm  to  distort  Marxism.  So  compared  with 
Tito,  the  old  revisionist,  rebel  Kautsky  is  also  virtually  a 


In  Chins,  Pa  Jen  also  brings  forward  the  proposal  to 
realise  M  the  humanitarianism  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind 
and  "love  of  mankind »n  There  are  people  who  hold  that  there  is 
something  common  to  the  "huraanitarianism”  of  different  histori¬ 
cal  ages, ’’and  that  is,  treat  man  as  man*  Treat  man  as  ma'9,  for 

; .  I 

one’s  own  self,  signifies  the  safeguarding  of  one’s  own  inde¬ 
pendent  and  sovereign  rights#  For  otherpeople,  it  signifies 
mutual  acceptance  and  mutual  respect  between  man  and  man.”  They 
turn  bourgeois  human! tar ianism  into  the  human! tarianism : which 


permeates  all  historical  ages.  They  use  it  to  oppose  the  pro¬ 
letarian  revolution  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  This  is 
the  real  content  of  the  slogan  ’’treat  man  as  man.” 

In  revisionism,  the  class  character  of  human itari&nism 


has  been  completely  obliterated  to  become  something  divorced 

from  class  and  placed  above  everything  else.  Marxism  holds  that 

there  has  never  teen  a  common  humani ter ianism  which  is  applicable 
(1)  Lenin:  Oppose  Hevisionism,  People’s  Publishing  House ,pp  3^2- -3 « 
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to  all  ages  and  all  classes.  ■  Proa  beginning  to  end*  human!  tar** 
ianiam  is  connected  with  the  class  struggle  under  specific  his¬ 
torical  condition®.  The  revolutionary  hwasanitarianis®  of  the 
proletariat  signifies  a  demand  that  the  working  class  and  the 
working  people  should  hate  all  exploiters »  hate  imperialist© , 
and  hate  the  exploitation  systems  which  create  poverty,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  suffering.  They  -are  also  to  wage  an  uncompromising 
struggle  agoinat  the  bourgeoisie  and  all  reactionary  groups ,  to 
eliminate'  all  exploiting  classes ,  and  to  realise  the  Communist 
society  in  which  there  is  no  exploitation  of  man  toy  man.  So 
the  revolutionary  human  itarianiera  is  closely  linked  with  the 
proletarian  class  struggle  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 
Separated  from  these,  all  talk  about  sympathy ,  and  friendship 
is  deceptive  human! tar ianism. 

In  a  class  society,  is  there  really  any  "leva  of  mankind, 
and  11  httmanitarianiesi"  that  is  separated  from  class  and  class 
struggle?  No.  Marxism  holds  that  in  a  class  society,  there 
can  toe  no  pure  and  above  class  ethical  relationship©  between 
man  and  man,  such  ae  she  so -called  feeling©  of  sincerity,  con¬ 
fidence,  nenevolence,  understanding,  tolerance  ....  .  love. 

The  stamp  of  class  is  on  all  these  relationships. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  has  pointed  out,  14 In  the  world  ther 
ieno  love  without  a  reason.  There  ie  also  no  hate  without  ©, 


sason.  An  to  the  love  of  mankind,  since  mankind  was  divided 


into  classes  ,  there  has  never  been  such  united  love.  ....  There  j 

will  be  real  love  of  mankind,  but  only  after  the  elimination  of 

classes  in  the  world.  Classes  have  divided  society  into  sany 

opposed  bodies.  After  the  elimination  of  classes,  there  will 

(  x) 

be  complete  love  of  mankind .  But  at  present  there  is  none.1’ 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  in  a  class  society,  there  ie 
base tally  no  "feeling*  or  «loveM  that  transcends  classes.  The 
working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie  as’oclutelv  can.no t  love  each 
other.  There  is  also  not  the  so-called  right  of  mutual  xespcct 
for  the  quest  after  happiness.  The  working  class  absolutely 
cannot  love  the  bourgeoisie  that  is  well  fad,  absolutely  cannot 
respect  the  so-called  right  of  the-  bourgeoisie  to  exploit  and 
oppress  the  working  class  and  the  toiling  people.  It  absolutely 
cannot  express  understanding  and  toleration  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  can  only  resolutely  carry  out  the  class  struggle  against  the 
bourgeoisie . 


In  the  same  way,  the  bourgeoisie  absolutely  cannot  love 
the  working  class,  absolutely  cannot  tolerate  and  respect 'the 
working  class.. 

Accordingly,  in  a  class  society,  to  talk  of  abstract 
« love  of  mankind"  end  "humsnitarianiea?"  is  purely  to  deceive  . 


(1)  Address  Before  Literary  Forum  at  Ye nan,  Selected 
Works  of  Mao  Tse-tnng,  Vol*  I,  pp*  892-&93« 
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the  working  class  and  the  toiling  people,  to  paralyse  their 
class  consciousness,  and  to  sake  the®  leave  the  road  of  class 
struggle*  In  the  period  of  transition  from  cap! tails®  to  Cost- 
amnisa',  to  depart  from  the  class  and  the  class  struggle,  to 
abstractly  discuss  love  of  mankind  and  hnmanitariauiem  is  no¬ 
thing  wore  than,  the  attempt  to  oppose  the  proletarian  revolut¬ 
ion  and  the  proletarian,  dictatorship. 

In.  speaking  on  the  so-called  ethics  of  ”iov»”  of  Feuer¬ 
bach,  Bag* Is  elated  that  the  ethics  of  Feuerbach,  was  completely  r 
in  accord  with  the  modern  bourgeois  society.  Ho  said,  ”In  this 
way,  the  last  vestige  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  his 
philosophy  has  alno  vanished.  What  is  left  is  an  old  tune,  love 
on®  another.  Kiss  one  another  irrespective  of  age  and  rank. 
Drink  together  in  harmony.”  All  this  is  true  of  the  modern 
■  revisionists  who  talk  of  the  so-called  ’’love  of  mankind,”  and 
the  humanitarian ism  of  the  basic  nature  of  mankind. 

• 

} 

Then,  in  a  class  society,  can  self- profitting  and  the 
profitting  of  others  be  united  and  harmonized*?  No.  Between 
the  exploiter  and  the  exploited,  what  is  profitable  to  the  \ 

exploiter  is  not  profitable  to  the  exploited,  and  vice  versa. 


For  the  bourgeoisie,  he  must  harm  others  in  other  to  profit 
himself ,  and  to  profit  himself,  he  has  to  harm  others*  The 
greatest  interest  of  the  capitalist  is  the  earning  of  the 
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biggest  profits.  For  this  he  mua't  cruelly  exploit  .the  workers, 
squeeze  out  of  the-  workers  the  maodjaam  surplus  value.  At  the 
sane  tine,  fee  must  else,  boycott  other  capitalists,  and  this  is 
the  so-called,  "large  fish  devouring  the  small  fry." ^  It  is  the 
ethics  of  all  the  bourgeoisie  to  profit  themselves  and  harm 
ethers ,  to  build  their  own  happiness  on  the  foundation  of  the 
|.  sufferings  of  other  people. 

Between  the  hostile  classes,  there  is  basically  no  ethics 
that  px'ofits  both  oneself  and  the  other.  It  is  only  in  the 
struggle  led  by  the  working  class  for  the  elimination  of  the 

, 

5  exploitation  system ,  for  .opposition  to  imperialism,  and  it  is 
only  under  the  conditions  of  socialism  and  Communism  with  the 
thorough  elimination  of  the  exploitation  system,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  of  the  working  people  and  their  collective 
interests  can  be  united. 

However,  such  unity  calls  fox'  the  subservience  of 
individual  interests  to  collective  interests ,  and  collective 
interests,  including  and  representing  individual  interests, 
are  united  in  Communism.  But  the  Yugoslav  revisionists  put  .  j 
"individual  happiness"  and  "supreme  goal"  opposed  to  each  other j 
so  that  the  working  class  and  the  toiling  people  only 'pay 
attention  to  the  temporary  interests  of  the  present,  and  depart 
fro®  class  struggle ,  abandoning  the  supreme  goal  of  Communism. 
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Pf'  Ikies  ia  ill®  diabolical  ■  plot  of  all  revisionists  and  rightist 

t /  '•I-'  ■ 

opportunist©  to  disintegrate  the  revolutionary  will  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  It  serves  the  interesWof  imperialism "fead  the 
bourgeoisie.  i- 

In  fact,  this  theory  of  profitting  oneself  and  profitting 

I  others  ^"egoism  and  altruism?  the  reflection  of  '’exchange  at 

i  par  value"  of  commodities  in  the  ideological  field.  As  we 

*  know,  in  the  capitalist  society,  the  exchange  of  commodity 

v 

rules  everything,  In  the  coratacdity  market,  the  workers  ©ell  ' 
their  labor,  and  the  capitalist  purchase  their  labor.  I  buy 
4  what  you  sell,  and  the  bourgeoisie  considers  this  very  fair, 
being  an  exchange  of  value,  and  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

This  conceals  the  bourgeois  cruel  exploitation  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  and  is  stated  to  conform  with  "human  nature  "and  is 
humanitarian.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  human  nature 
generally  .leave  aside  the  realistic  society  and  clause  relations, 
and  talk  about  "human  nature"  and  ** human itarianian"  which  are  . 
allegedly  common  toall  and  applicable  to  all  societies  and 
all  clashes*  What  is  this  other  than  deception? 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that,  whatever  importance  Feuerbach 
attached  to  man,  and  how  ho  made  man  the-  starting  point  and  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  because  he  studied  man  from  the  anthro¬ 
pological  viewpoint,  and  made  man  an  abstract  and  biological 
_ _ ... _ ....  ,  _ _ : _ - . : _ '  ,  .  .  _ : _ 


.  ;j  r-ian,  taking  away  his  social  -and  ola.se  character,  and  used  the 
common  natural  attribute  to  obliterate  class  differences*  This 

must  lead  him  'from  the  materialist  outlook  of  nature  to  the 

'  *  i  •  - 

abyss  of  idealist  social  historical  outlook* 

On  this  point,  Engels  had  pointed  out,  ^Feuerbach  did 
Ids  utmost  to  grab  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  But  there  his 
world  of  nature  end  man  were  still  empty  talk.  He  could  not 
produce  any  accurate  thing  in  regard  to  the  realistic  world 
of  nature,  or  in  regard  to  the  realistic  man.”  So  Feuerbach 
never  succeeded  in  finding  the  road  from  the  abstract  which  he 
himself  hated  most,  to  the  lively  and  realistic  world*  His 
so-called  ” quest  after  happiness.”  ” egoism,”  and  “love”  did 
not  register  any  step  further  than  the  humanitarian! s®  of  the' 
earlier  bourgeois  thinkers.  As  to  the  so-called  ” individual 
happiness,”  "food,  drink  and  sex,”  ”the  loyalty  of  a  son,” 

” lave  of  mankind,”  and  the  so-called  ” human itaria.nd.sm  of  the 
basic  nature  of  mankind and  so  forth,  they  are  not  only 
the  resurrection  of  Feuerbach's  anthropologies  under  new  his¬ 
torical  conditions,  but  also  represent  a  vary  reactionary' 
retrogression. 

Ill 

In  China,  there  are  still  people  who  say,  ”0f  all  the 
|  p’-ist  literary  works  we  have  inherited  as  a  valuable  legacy, 

|  there  may  be  many  reasons  which  males  them  still  enjoyed  by  the 
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•people »  but  the  most  basic  point  is  that  they  are  immersed 
de  eply  in  'the  spirit  of  huKaaitari&nlsm. . .  We  say  that  this 
-is  the  bourgeois  viewpoint  of  heritage. 

We  Marxists  do  want  to  inherit  our  legacy.  But  we  do  not 
inherit  abstractly ,  we  do  not  inherit  our  literary  legacy  with¬ 
out  selection*  We  inherit  critically  and  voluntarily.  We  are 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  history*  we  use  the  M»rxiat~Beninist 
viewpoint  t  carry  out  a.  concrete  analysis  of  the  literary  legacy* 
criticise  it,  seeing  both  its  progressive  significance  under  the 
historical  conditions  of  its  time,  and  also  the  historical 
limitations  to  which,  it  was  subjected*  and  pointing'  out  the  role 
it  can  play  under  present  conditions. 

Through  analysis  and  criticism  we  inherit  the  essence  of 
the  legacy  as  a  kind  of  nutrition  for  the  development  of  culture . 
Even  the  portion  which  is  the  essence  has  still  to  be  critically 
inherited  and  the  dregs  must  be  resolutely  discarded*  In  the 
forties  of  the  19th  century,  Feuerbach  brought  forward  in  '> 

•  Germany  his  theory  of  human  nature,  humaait ar laniem  to  oppose 
feudal  despotism,  and  to  oppose  divine-  rights.  He  bad  played 
a  progressive  role  then.  But  what  role  can  be  played  by  the 
continued  and  persistent  adherence  to  his  viewpoints'? 

As  everybody  .  fcnows,  our  present  age  Is  basically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  times  of  Feuerbach.  The  major  characteristics 


of  our  age  are  found  in  the 


fact  that  Mwe  are  in  the  groat  new 
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®ra  id.  w  ixca  the  collapse  of  the  .imperialist  system  is  further  j 

,  ■  I 

accelerated ,  and  the  victory  anc  awakening  of  the  people  of  the  j 

whole  world  are  feeing  continually  developed.” *"  ' .  We  are  in  the  i 
age  of  imperialism  and  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  age  of  J 
victory  of  socialism  and  Communism. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  said »  "The  life  of  imperialism  can¬ 
not  he>  very  long  now.”  In  cur  present  age,  class  contradictions 
and  class  struggles  are  very  acute. 

In  such  circumstances .  why  do  the  revisionists  of  the 


present  age  pick  up  the  bourgeois  theory  of  human  nature?  Nat¬ 
urally  they  are  not  like  Feuerbach  who  was  opposing  and  attack" 
lug  feudalism.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  weaken  the  revolutionary 
will  of  the  working  class  and  the  toiling  people,  to  undermine 
the  people’s  revolutionary  movement  in  capitalist  countries  and 
colonies. 


Modern  revisionists  willingly  submit  to  the  will  of 
imperialism  and  the;  bourgeoisie,  slander  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  awakened  peoples  of  all  countries  of  the  world , 
and  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  the  socialist  countries, 
Baying  that  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  human  nature  and 
humanitarian ism .  They  demand  that  the  people  of  socialist 
countries,  the  oppressed  and  exploited  peoples'  of  all  countries 
cultivate  "human  sympathy  and  friendly  love”  for  imperialism 

led  fey  the  united  States,  add  for  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  re- 

(1)  Lu  Ting-i:  Unite  Under  the  Revolutionary 
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fi-ain  from  refolute  struggle  against  them,  j 

Xti  a  wo  nl ,  they  want  the  people  of  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  to  tolerate  exploitation  and  not  to  launch  a  revolution; 
they  want  the  working  people  in  the  colonial  and  semi  colonial 
countries  to  tolerate  imperialist  aggression  arid  plunder  and  not 
to  rise  for  the  overthrow  of  imperialism  and  colonial  rule.  Is 
this  not  clearly  a  demand  that  the  people  .submit  themselves  to 
imperialism  and  the  bourgeoisie?  If  it  is  not  the  betrayal  of 
the  revolution,  what  Is  it? 

Since  liberation,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Party 
and  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tong,  China  hae  achieved  colossal  victory 
on  the  march,  toward  socialism.  Today,  the  socialist  revolution 
and  socialist  construction  are  being  penet ratingiy  developed.  I 
They  are  marching  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  Struggle  between 
two  classes,  between  two  roads, 

The  anti-socialist  bourgeoisie  and  all  other  anti-socialist; 
elements  would  carry  out  stubborn  resistance,  carry  out  their 
dying  struggle*  As  we  know,  in  the  movement  for  the  ideologi¬ 
cal.  remolding  of  intellectuals,  some  people  had  used  the  theory 
of  human  nature  (which  has  been  a  weapon  in  the  bauds  of  those 
who  resist)  to  attack  the  movement,  saying  that  ideological 
remolding  was  not  compatible  with  human  nature ,  not  compatible 
with  human  feelings. 

With  the  decisive  victory  of  the  socialist  revolution 


on  the  economic  front  ,  we  have  launch e- <3  the  revolution  on  the' 
political  and  ideological  frosts*  At  this  juncture,  Pa  Jen  and 
others  yhave  again  put  up  the  theory  of  human  nature,  to  attack 
and  slander  our  socialist  society  as  lacking  in  human  feelings* 
and  human  nature,  and  not  treating  ms n  as  man. 

In  1958*  under  the  illumination  of  the  Party's  general 
line  of  socialist  construction,  the  people  of  China  achieved 
the  great-  victories  of.  the  big  leap  forward,  and  the  people's  J 
communes,  and  the  socialist  revolution  developed  further,  'With 
the  building  of  the  people's  commune®,  not  only  has  the  social¬ 
ist  system  of  public  ownership  been  expanded  and  elevated,  but 
the  collect! nation  of  living  has  also  been  realized,  so  es  to 
greatly  consolidate  the  base  of  socialism. 

All  this  must  lead  to  stubborn  resistance  from  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  a  small  portion  of  the  well-to-do  middle  peasants  | 
who  linger  after  the  capitalist  road*  At  this  juncture,  another1 
small  group  of  people  have  elected  to  speak  for  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  bring  up  the  false  slogan,  of  ” freedom,  equality  and  uni¬ 
versal  love the  slogan  of  bourgeois  huoanitarianisa ,  to  oppose 
the  continuation  of  the  socialist  revolution  to  its  end®  We 
see  that  when  Pa  Jen  and  his  like  advocate  their  theory  of 
human  nature  and  humanitarian iera ,  they  resort  to  all  ways  and  j 
means  to  cover  up  the  class  nature  of  these  things,  making 
them  to  be  things  which  transcend  classes,  and  applicable  to 
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all  societies  and  a'll  classes.  The  aim  is  to  oppose  socialism 
and  thence  to  restore  capitalism* 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  under  present  conditions,  the 
1 

bourgeois  theory  of  human  nature  and  humanitarian ism  arc  com¬ 
pletely  reactionary.  Their  role  is  nothing  more  than  opposition 
to  the  proletarian  revolution  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 
The  proletariat  absolutely  cannot  inherit  ae  a.  "precious  legacy" 
such  a  bourgeois  world  outlook.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  use 
the  viewpoint  of  Marxlsm-besdnl sm  to  make  a  thorough  exposure  j 
and  criticism  of  bourgeois  humanitarian! am  and  its  philosophical j 
foundation,  anthropologist.  { 


